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Hearing Opened 
In Packers’ Plea 


. For Modifieation 


Counsel for Meat Companies 
Begins Introduction of Ev. 
idence in Supreme Court 


Of District of Columbia 


Data on Consumption 


2 Of Food Presented 


Government Attorney Asserts 
Federal Position Is Based on 
Anti-trust Laws and Is in In- 
terest of Public 


* 


The hearing of the plea of two 
national packers’ groups, Armour & 
Company and Swift & Company and 
affliated units, to obtain modifica- 
tion of the legal restrictions now 
prohibiting them from engaging in 





the distribution of food products 
other than meat and in the retailing 
of meat and other food products was 
begun. Oct. 7 before Associate Jus- 
tice Jennings Bailey of the Supreme 
. "Court of the District of Columbia. 

The trial on the merits of the pack- 
ers’ petitions is the latest step in liti- 
gation which has been in progress 
practically since the entry of the so- 
called “‘consent decree” in 1920. This 


litigation has, at different times, sus-| 


pended operation of the decree. 
Validity Upheld 
by, The “‘consent decree” was challenged, 
but its validity was upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
1928. In August, 1929, the two packers 
presented their petitions for modifica- 
tion of the decree, Preliminary proceed- 
ings have since been disposed of, and the 
Court’ on Oct, 7 began the hearing as to 
the merits of the petitions for modifica- 
tion. 

Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
¢ral Harold B. Teegarden, of the anti- 
trust division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, informed the court that the Gov- 
ernment would hold the packers to a 
strict proof of their right to have the 
decree “modified at this time, and would 
endeavor to show ‘that amy changes in 
merchandising conditions which have en- 
Sued since the entry of the decree do not 
justify its modification. ; ’ 

At. the outset of the hearing, Justice 
Bailey denied‘ motions to intervene in 
the case made on behalf of various live- 
stock, meat packers, and retail meat 
dealers associations, The two wholesale 
grocers’ associations, the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, were already intervenors in the suit 
and will introduce evidence in opposition 
to the packers’ claims. 

Position Outlined 

Prior to introduction of evidence for 
the packers, Frank J. Hogan, chief coun- 
sel, outlined to the court in his opening 
statement the facts which will be shown 
in support of the packers’ contention that 
conditions relating to the merchandising 
of food products have so changed since 
the entry of the consent decree that 
there is now no danger of any monopoly 
being acquired in the distribution and 
sale of food products throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Hogan claimed that today no men- 
ace of monopoly from the mational pack- 
ers exists, but rather a menace. against 
them threatening a continuance of their 
operations unless they are permitted to 
expand their activities and make a rea- 
sonable profit. ‘ 

Mr. Teegarden explained to the court 
that the Government, in proceeding under 


. 
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Survey Reveals Lack 
Of County Libraries 


Small Number Said to Retard 
Rural Education 








The lack of county libraries hampers 

the educational progress of rural Amtr- 
ica, the assistant specialist in rural libra- 
ries, Edith A. Lathrop, stated orally at 
the United States Office of Education, 
Oct. 7. 
- With 5O per cent of the population 
scattered about in approximately 3,000 
counties, it may seem\ surprising that 
only 262 counties have established county 
libraries, and of these 46 are in the 
State of California, the specialist de- 
clared. 

Further information supplied on rural 
libraries was as follows: 

From a recent study of county library 
service to rural schools, conducted by 
the Office of Education, it was found that 
approximately 61 per cent of the total 
number of county library branches and 
stations are located in public school 
buildings. About 37 per cent of these 
so housed furnish books for the general 
public, as well as for the schools, 

Approximately 85 per cemt of the rural 
schools in the counties having county 
libraries are receiving service from the 
libraries. With the coumty library as 
the center, books are distributed to vari- 
ous branch libraries, hence the facilities 
are made available to all parts of the 
county. 

County libraries are handicapped by a 
lack of funds for their maintenance and 
expansion. bier: 

There is wide variation 
propriations for county libraries, In 
1928 the minimum jannual county ap- 
propriation for, county library service 
was $200, the median, $9,062, and the 
maximum, $289,049; the’ appropriation 
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Navy Policy On Ligh 
Unchanged by ‘R-101 ’ Disaster 


ter-thah-air 


Acting Secretary Ingalls Says Hydrogen Probably Was 
Contributory Cause and That Continued 
Experimentation Is Warranted 


THE aeronautical policy. of the Navy 

has not been altered as a result of 
the crash of the British dirigible “R-101,” 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy, David 
S. Ingalls, declared in a statement made| 
public Oct. 7. 

“The loss of the ‘R-101’ has not af- 
fected the United States Navy Depart- 
ment’s policy in regard to lighter-than- 
air,””? Secretary Ingalls asserted. “We 
hope that the knowledge that may come 
to us dearly purchased by this recent 
disaster may be a means of great saving 
of life and property in the future.” 

Pointing to the differences in design 
and construction between the two Amer- 
ican airships building and planned for 
and the two British dirigibles, Mr. In- 
galls, the Assistant Secretary for Aero- 
nautics, said the use. ef hydrogen prob- 
ably contributed to the extensiveness of 
the disaster and loss of life. 

“The full importance of lighter-than- 
air both for naval and civil purposes is 
perhaps not yet conclusively proved,” the 
Acting Secretary commented, “but we 
know togay sufficient to warrant a con- 





Commercial Value 
Of Ocean as Source 
Of Electric Power 


Certain Obstacles Must Be 
Overcome Before Method 
Is Practical, According to 
Bureau of Standards 


Generation of electricity by utilizing; 
differences in temperature of ocean wa- 
ter may be physically possible, but there | 
is a question as to its commercial feasi- 
bility, it was stated orally Oct. 7 by A. 
H. Horton, of the power resources di- 
vision of the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. | 


At the heat and power division of the | 
Bureau of Standards it was stated orally 
that the demonstration in Cuba by Prof. 
Georges Claude, the French scientist, in | 
utilizing température differences was 
based upon well known scientific princi- 
ples, and that if certain obstacles can be 
overcome this method of producing elec- 
tricity may have possibilities. 

Professor Claude was reported to have 
produced enough electricity to light 400 
bulbs of 50 watts each, would appear 
to have shown the possibilities of his 
scheme for using the warm waters of 
the Gulf Stream and the cold waters of 
the sea depths in making power, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Horton. Certainly it 
would be unwise to scoff at his effort, 
when only a few years ago the idea of 
a steam turbine was laughed at, said Mr. 
Horton. Furthermore, the French sci- | 
entist is said to have obtained results | 
with other inventions which had been de- 
clared impossible. 


Prof. Claude’s scheme, as Mr. Horton 
understands it from reading various ac- 
counts, is to convert the warm Gulf 
stream water into steam in vacuum 
tanks, utilize the steam to operate a tur- 
bine, and condense it again with the cold 
water pumped from the ocean. The steam 
would not be at a pressure as high as 
that of air, in contrast to steam ap- 
paratus in which pressure is hundreds of 
pounds per square inch. An even lower 
pressure obtained through condensing the 
steam would make it possible to operate 
the turbine, as steam would flow from the 
tank in which it was created, through 
the turbine, and into the tank of low 
pressure. 

Since cold water must be pumped 
through a large tube extending thou- 
sands of feet into the sea, it may be 
that more power will be required for the 
pumping than can be generated by the 
turbine, Mr. Horton said. Thus success-| 
ful commercial operation of the ap- 
paratus ‘of Mr. Claude depends on 
whether he can produce an excess of 
power over that used in the pumping. 

Practical application of the invention, 
if it provides to be of commercial value, 
would also be somewhat limited by the 
fact that warm ocean currents do not 
always flow near land, it was suggested. 
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tinued experimentation and develop- 
ment.” \ 

(The full text of Mr. Ingalls’ statement 
will be printed in the issue of Oct. 9.) 

Occurring in at least eight States of 
the middle and far west, helium is found 
in “tremendous volume” 
try, and the suppiy is great enough 
so that export for peace-time consump- 
tion by other powers would not cripple 
national defense, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Department of the Navy, an- 
nounced orally Oct. 7. 

Experiments are now being conducted 
by the Navy, the Bureau disclosed, to 
determine the possibility of mixing hy- 
drogen with helium. While no definite 
results have been reached, this previously 
confidential research indicates that 
within certain ranges such action may 
be economically practicable, as well as 
entirely safe, the Bureau said. _ i 

This country’s supply, occurring in 
quantities sufficient to warrant working 
the fields, is enough for all demands of 
world aeronautics for at least 100 years, 
it was said. The following information 
was made available by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics: 

Producing plants maintained by the 
Government and commercial refiners are 
run at considerably less than capacity 
under present circumstances, the output 
being limited closely to the demand, but 
there are numerous small fields in addi- 
tion to the Naval reserve fields where 
production could be under way in less 
than three months. 

Within recent years, production césts 
of helium at the Bureau of Mines plant 
at Soncy, near Amarillo, Tex., have been 
reduced to the point where with capac- 
ity production the expense per thousand 
cubic feet would be considerably less 


than the production cost of hydrogen. 


Helium in productive quantities is 
known to occur in at least eight States, 
while some reserves of the gas have been 
discovered in sections of Candda. These 
Canadian fields are considered valuable 
enough to warrant working in times of 
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New York to Trace 
Securities Rumors 





State Plans to  Prosecute 
Those Responsible for 
Issuing False Reports 


State of New York: 
New York, Oct. 7 

An arrangement has been made with 
the New York Stock Exchange to turn 
over to the Attorney General’s office any 
evidence of the circulation of false 
rumors by short sellers, according to an 
announcement just issued by Assistant 
Attorney General, Watson Washburn, 
head of the State Bureau of Securities. 

Mr. Washburn stated that any persons 
who were guilty of circulating false 
rumors would be prosecuted under sec- 
tion 926 of the Penal Law, entitled “false 
rumors as to‘stocks, bonds or public 
funds,” which provides in part that “a 
person, who, with intent to affect the 
market price of the stocks, bonds, or 
other evidences of debt of a corporation 
or association, knowingly circulates any 
false statement, rumor, or intelligence, 
is punishable by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than three years, or both.” 

It was pointed out that this section was 
successfully invoked by the State some 
years ago in the case of People v. Goslin, 
when a false rumor was circulated that 
a receiver was about to be appointed for 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 

Besides being a criminal offense, Mr. 
Washburn stated, the circulation of ma- 
licious reports in connection with short 
Selling operations is a fraudulent prac- 
tice under the Martin Act, proof of 
which would lead to action by the Attor- 
ney General for an injunction and the 
appointment of a receiver of all the il- 
licit profits from the fraud, which would 
then be distributed pro rata among the 
victims. 

My. Washburn said that any person 
having knowledge of the source of any 
of these unfounded rumors will render a 
public service by submitting his infor- 
mation to the Attorney General’s office, 
74 Trinity Place, New York City. 





etailing in Cleveland District 


Grows More 


Than Seasonally 


Federal Reserve Bank Says Business Sentiment Has Im- 
proved Perceptibly; Steel Operations at Definitely 
Higher Level in September 





LEVELAND, Ohio, Oct. 4.—While 

business activity in the Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve District showed only a 
few signs of improvement during Au- 
gust and early September, according 
to the monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, sentiment 
has improved perceptibly and_ there 
has been a noticeable increase in the 
number of inquiries for goods and in 
some cases in actual orders. 


Retail trade increased more than 
seasonally in August, it was stated, | 
and steel operations in September | 


were at a definitely higher level than 
one month earlier, although new or- 
ders, in general, have not shown any 
marked expansion, | 
The summary of conditions in the 
district follows in- full. text: 
Business activity in the Fourth Dis- 


trict during August and early Sep- 
tember showed only a few signs of 
improvement, most of which were sea- 
sonal in character, and in several cases 
less than seasonal in amount. Senti- 
ment has improved perceptibly in the 
Past month, however, and there has 
been a noticeable increase in the num- 
ber of inquiries for goods, and in a few 
cases in actual orders. 

Retail trade increased more than 
seasonally in August, the sales index 
of 55 large department stores, cor- 
nected for seasonal variations, advane- 
ing from 92 per cent of the 1923-26 
monthly average in July to 96 per cent 
in the following month. Steel pro- 
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WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER’ 8, 1930 : 


| Pioneer Railway 
May Be Closed 
| D. & H. Seeks Abandonment 


Of Line Built in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1828 








ABANDONMENT of the first line of 
railroad to be constructed in the 

United States prior to the advent of 
the steam locomotive was sought by 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Cor- 
poration in ap application filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Oct. 
7 (Finance Docket No. 8508). 

ae line in question is a 24-mile 
segment of the Delaware & Hudson's 
Honesdale branch, and extends from 
a point near Racket Brook, in Lacka- 
wanna County, through the townships 
of Carbondale and Fell in that county, 
and the townships of Canaan, South 
Canaan and Texas, in Wayne County, 
to Honesdale, all in Pennsylvania. 

The line was constructed by the Del- 
aware & Hudson Company in the years 
1828-29, prior to its construction or 
acquisition of any other railroad prop- 
erty, as a gravity railroad to provide 
| transportation for anthracite coal from 
mines at or near Carbondale, to Hones- 
dale on the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany’s canal at that point.. The aban- 
donment of the canal in 1899 termi- 
nated such transportation. 

Since the abandonment of the canal, 
said the D. & H. application, the por- 
tion of the branch proposed to be 
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Column 5.] 
Restaurant Owners 
Urged to Buy Foods 


; Produced in America 





Industry Can Help Stabilize, 
Agriculture by Eliminat- 
ing Inferior Products, Na- 
tional Association Is Told 





Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 7—Preference to 
American-made food products and dis- 
couragement of any unwarranted tend- 
ency toward price-raising ‘were advo- 
cated before the National Restaurant As- 
sociation, in convention here, by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, R. W. 
Dunlap, Oct,.£. ; 

Mr. Dunlap said it does not pay to use 
artificial food products and cited what 
he said are instances of higher prices for 
pobatinates ‘than the genuine products. 

aying buying on grades would benefit 
both producers and consumers, he said 
American restaurants with their im- 
mense buying power can help stabilize 
agriculture by eliminating inferior prod- 
ucts from the market. 

Text of Address 


The full text of an authorized sum- 
mary of his address follows: 

With the cries of drought have come 
rumors that foodstuffs would be scarce. 
Immediately in some sections there was 
an attempt to boost the retail prices en- 
tirely out of proportion with the normal 
rise in wholesale prices. I think it would 
be well for your association to discourage 
any unwarranted tendency toward price 
raising,~that is occurring now or will 
occur in the near future.“ This can be 
done through judicious handling ef the 
buying power represented here. 

We read in the newspaper almost every 
day how some chemist or food expert has 
devised a substitute for a staple food 
which is even better than that which na- 
ture provides and at a lower cost. Usu- 
ally we discover on closer investigation 
that the substitute has its faults. ‘The 
food value is less, the flavor is not as 
pleasing, and the price is not materially 
lower. 

Does it pay you to use the artificial 
product? No, I say. I will back that 
with figures. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of our Department, inves- 
tigating genuine and artificial jams and 
preserves, found that a gentaine preserve 
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Cuba Turns Interest 
To Manufacturing 





Low Sugar Prices Cause Greater 
Industrial Activity 





Cuba, forced by low sugar prices to 
turn to other industries for national in- 
come, is now producing many articles 
which formerly were imported, according 
to information from the commercial at- 
tache in that country, Frederick Todd, 
made public on Oct. 7 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

These steps are the first toward inde- 
pendence frqm one or two products for 
national income, ‘says the statement, 
which describes present conditions result- 
ing from the low price of sugar. 

The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 

The radical changes which are taking 
place in Cuba’s economic structure as a 
result of the collapse in price of the 
island’s major product—sugar—are 
strikingly shown in a study made by 
Commercial Attache Todd. 

Up to recently, Mr. Todd’s report 
points out, almost every commercial and 
industrial activity of Cuba was more or 
less dependent on. the status of sugar. 
When it is considered that 10 years ago 
this commodity was briiging somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 23 cents a pound 
while at the present time the price is 


around 1 cent, it is easy to realize that | 


drastic economic adjustments are neces- 
sary. As long as sugar sels at good 
prices, it, is by all means the greatest 
rosperity producer the. Cubans could 
ave. But with this product at 2 cents 
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Chances Are Many 
For Youth to Rise 


Asserts President 


Opportunities More Numer- 
ous Than Ever, He Says) 
In Address at Kings Moun-' 
tain Celebration | 


America Leads World | 
In Higher Education 


Greatest Number of Imstitutions| 
And Attending Students of) 
Any Country, Mr. Hoover 
Declares 


Kings Mountain, S. C., Oct. 7.—Unier 
the “‘American system,” the doors of op- 
portunity have been kept wide open, 
and there are more chances for young! 
men and young women to rise than there 
were 30 years ago, said President Hoover 
in an address on Oct. 7 at a celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the’ Revo- 
lutionary Battle of Kings Mountain. 

“We shall not have full equality of! 
opportunity until we have attained that 
ultimate goal of every right-thinking 
citizen—the abolition of poverty of mind 
and home,” the President declared. “Hap- 
pily for us we have gone further than} 
others on this road and we make new 
gains every decade.” 

(The ‘President’s address, in full text, 
will be found on page 5.) 

The “American system” was described 
by the President, as “a system unique 
with America—an expression of the} 
spirit and environment of our people.”| 

He stated that; “We have lived and} 
breathed it. We have seldom tried even 
to name it. Perhapswwe might well aban- 
don efforts to define it—for things of the 
spirit can be little defined. Some have 
alled it liberalism, but that term has 
become corrupted by political use. Some! 
have called it individualism, but it is! 
not an individualism which permits men! 
to override the equal opportunities of| 
others. By its enemies it has been called 
es and yet under its ideals capi-| 
tal is but an instrument, not a master. 
Some have called it democracy, yet de- 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washingten, D. C. 


Federal Prisons 
Found Improved 


‘ 
Disciplinary Barracks and 
Road Camps Said to Have 
elieved Overcrowding 


OTABLE progress has been made 

recently in improving the Federal 

prison system, the Department of 
Justice stated on Oct. 7. 

Relief of overcrowding. has_ been 
brought about, it was pointed out, 
through use of Army disciplinary bar- 
racks, road and other camps on mili- 
tary reservations, and segregation of 
narcotic addicts. Building of new pen- 
itentiaries and jails has been author- 
ized. 

Steps to improve the personnel of 
the wardens and others employed in 
‘the prison are outlined, and it is an- 
nounced that trained educational di- 
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Government Closes 


Case Against Merger 


Of Oil Companies 


Assistant to Attorney General 
Says 1911 Decree Serves, 


To. Prohibit Union of 
*‘Socony’ and Vacuum 





Omaha, Nebr. Oct. 7.—The Federal 
Government’s suit to test the validity| 
of the proposed merger of the Standard} 
Oil Company of New York and the Vac-| 
uum Oil Company was brought to a con-! 
clusion Oct. 6 when the Assistant to the 
Attormey General, John Lord O’Brian, | 
rested the Government’s ‘case with the| 
reiteration that such a combination not} 
only would violate the Sherman Anti-| 
trust Act by doing away with competi-| 
tion between the two companies, but 
would violate specific provisions of the 
1911 Standard Oil dissolutiom decree. | 

The suit was instituted by the Gov-| 
ernment for the purpyse of judicially 
determining whether the 1911 decree of 
jthe Supreme, Court of the United States 





moecracy exists elsewhere under social 
ideals which do not embrace equality of 
opportunity.” ; 
Leadership In Higher Education 
Disting practical results of the Na- 
tion’s ‘150 years of growth,” the Presi- 
dent said, “in proportion to our popula- 
tion, we tave one-fcurth more of our 
children in grade schools than the most 
advanced other country in Europe, and 
for every thousand of our young people 
we have six and one-half times as many 
in colleges and universities. And I may 
add that today we have more, of our 
youth in institutions of higher learning 
than all the rest of the 1,500,000,000 
people of the world put together. 
“Compared with even the most ad- 
vanced other country in Europe, we shall 
find an incomparably greater diffusion 


|which orde the separation of the 
|Standard Oil Company and its numerous 
| subsidiaries, including the tywo_ present 
litigamts; “was a prohibition that would 
jstop the new consolidation. 

Decree Is Cited 


In his closing argument, Mr. O’Brian 
told the court that the decree of 1911, in 
setting aside the purchase of the two 
defendants and other companies by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
also expressly prohibited’ any similar 
consolidation in the future. 

The report of the special miaster, ap- 
pointed by the court to take testimony 
and report on the evidence in the case, 
pointed out that the primary question 
between the defendants and the Govern- 
ment was an interpretation of the old 
decree and presented the issue of whether 





of material well-being. We have twice 
the number of homes owned among 


we consume four times @s much elec- 
tricity and we have seven times as many 
automobiles; for each thousand people 
we have more than four times as many 
telephones and radio sets; our use of 
food and clothing is far greater; we 
have proportionately only one-twentieth 
as many people in the poorhouse or 
upon public charity.” 

The problems of this country, said the 
President, “are the problems of growth. 
They are not the problems of decay.” He 
closed by referring again to the less 
than 1,000 men @vho fought at Kings 
Mountain in “one of the crucial engage- 
ments in our long struggle for inde- 
pendence.” 


Australia Will Consider 
Increased Luxury Taxes 


The Federal Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia will meet Oct. 
30 to consider proposals increasing the 
import duties on luxury agticles, as well 
a. the imposifion of special taxes on 
luxuries, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived in the Departmtnt of Commerce 
from Trade Commissioner James E. 
Peebles, Sydney. Nothing definite is as 
yet known concerning the particular 
products likelv to be affected. 





Day’s Length 


New Device May Enable 


NEW clock, soon to~ be obtained 
by the Naval Observatory, may 


A 


is subject to variations, according to 
an oral statement on Oct. 6 by Capt. 
Frank D. Littell, U.S. N., retired, pro- 
fessor at the Observatory. 

The length of a day has never been 
absolutely established, said Capt, Lit- 
tell, adding that the’ new clock, known 
as the Short clock, is the nearest ap- 
proach to absolute accuracy yet de- 
vised, 


The inaccuracy of most clocks, he 
said, can be traced to the fact that 
their motive power is incorporated 


within their working mechanism. In 
the new Short clock the mechanism is 
divided into two parts, one part pro- 
ducing a constant motive power which 
is utilized by the other part in meas- 
uring the time, thus reducing the 


every thousand people than they have;| 


enable the definite determination of | 
whether the length of the solar day | 


or not the merger was thereby declared 
junlawful. 

Mr. O’Brian declared that “the de- 
|fense admits that Vacuum Oil is in com- 
petition with Standard of New York, and 
}must concede that the merger would de- 
|stroy this competition.” 

| Walker D. Hines, of New York, ap- 
|pearing for the defendant companies, 
pictured changing business conditions 
and declared that in 1911 the Supreme 
Court of the United States could not 
|have foreseen modern financial compli- 
| cations. 

| “The Government would make no ob- 
jection to the merger, were it with Royal 
Dutch Shell Oil, instead of with Stand- 
ard of New York,” Mr. Hines said. “Ap- 
parently the Government would interpret 
the Supreme Court order to_ prohibit 
regular, legal transactions, as well as 
illegal acts. We put no construction on 
the order. The decree set aside an ille- 
gal act of the past, and forbade any 
similar illegal act in the future. But 
lit did not prohibit any legal, normal 
consolidation,” 

In the answer of the defendants filed 
with the court it was denied that the 
|proposed merger would have the effect 
of “continuing or carrying into further 
effect the combination adjudged illegal” 
or of “entering into or performing any 
like combination or conspiracy the effect 
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Clock Developed to Measure 


More, Accurately 





Definite Determination of 


Whether Variations Occur, According to Professor 
At Naval Observatory 





mechanism to the lowest possible de- 
gree. of complicacy, and consequently 
re ng the chances of inaccuracy. 
Further information obtained from 
Captain Litteli follows: The theory 
has been advanced by a number of*sci- 
entists that various factors influence 
the rate of revolition of the earth, so 
that the commonly accepted rate of 
revolution once every 24 hours varies 
as much as a three-hundredth part of 
a second in the 24-hour period. This 


theory, reached by the deductive 
method, is based on the fact that when 
certain astronomical predictions were 


made, minute variations from the pre- 
dicted condition were found, and after 
Verioas possible sources of error were 
checked the variation of 

lution theory was advanced in expla- 
nation, ' 


on Page 2, Column 7.) ' 
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ment should be not only tolerated 


President of the United States, 





inois, concerning the results obtained! 


earth revo- | 




































































nation of the acts of govern~ — 


encouraged.” 
—William Henry Harrison, 
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World Confere 
Studies Utility of 
Cement in Pavir 


, J 
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Conclusions Adopted Hol 
That Material Has Mam 
Inherent Advantages 
Highway Building 


iT 


Ws 


Agreement Reached 
On Finance Proble m 


Delegates Favor Utilization 
Taxes Levied on Gasoli 
Sales Solely for Purpose Re 
lated to Roads ss 


- q 


| ie 


\ ' 

Sifting the experiences of various 
nations with the growing problen 
of highway traffic, the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Permanent International 
Association of Road Congresses, ag 
sembled at Washington to promot 
world - wide road improveme! 
adopted on Oct 7 tentative concli* 
sions concerning the constructio n,| 
maintenance, and administration ‘ 
highways. 4 
Dividing itself into two sections! 
the congress, approximately 1,0 
delegates from nearly every country 
in the world, simultaneously 
ceeded with the actual business of! 
its program. The first section, oecu-' 
pied with what was designated in 
he agenda of the congress as 
question, namely, the ‘results ob- 
tained by the use of (a) cement 
(b) bricks or other artificial paving, 
heard reports concerning the experi- 
ences with the use of these 
rials. The section unanimow 
adopted the conclusions preseén l, 
with alterations, by Frank T.Sheets, 
chief highway engineer, State of Illi- 


, 
=] 
| 


Arst, 
; : 


mat 
wy 


sly 
| 


by the use of cement. 


Conclusions on Cement 


‘Among these conclusions, as adop 
by the section, it was recognized 1 
cement, as a paving material, has many! 
inhevent: advantages; that ‘ 
crete pavements, with the upper 
composed of very hard aggregates, have 
been necessary where a large volume of} 
steel-tired traffic is encoufttered; that 
construction operations are performed 
mostly by machinety, with resulting 
lower cost and better workmanship; and) 
that maintenance of concrete surfaces, 
properly constructed is relatively sim le 
and reasonable in cost. ii 

The conclusions concerning the results 
obtained by the use of bricks or other 
artificial paving were referred for the 
sessions on Oct. 8. 


The second section, concerned with the 
designation fourth question, namel) 
ways and means of financing highwa) 
adopted among its conclusions the ret 
ognition of the utilization of taxes levie 
on gasoline sales solely for highwa: 
poses. This conclusion met with t 
position of M. Lucien Lipman, a mem 


re 
a 
my 
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Four Old Destroyers y 
Given to Coast Guard 





i, 


Boats Probably to Be Used f vr 
Atlantic Patrol Fleet | 


Four 10-year-old destroyers ¢ 
four four-inch guns each . have 
stricken from the register and tw 
over to the Coast Guard, the D 
ment of the Navy announced Oct 
These boats, aftey overhaul and re 
missioning, the Coast Guard . sta 
orally, probably will join the Atlanta 
patrol fleet. 


The announcement by the Department. 
follows in full text: ey 

The Navy Department has transferred! 
the following four destroyers to 
Treasury Department, Coast Guard, a 
stricken them from the Navy re ry! 
“Hunt,” “Herndon,” “George E. Badgery 
“Welborn C. Wood.” i Ys 

‘The four destroyers were deco 
sioned in 1922, and are at the Navy 
Philadelphia: All four ships were. 
at the Newport News Shipbui : 
Dry Dock Company. The “H , 
“Herndon” were commissioned. Septem 
ber, 1920; the “George E. Badger” i 
July, 1920; the “Welborn C. Wood” in 
January, 1921. re 

The ships are 310 feet in lei } 
mount four four-inch 50-caliber 
and one three-inch 23-caliber antiairera: 
gun; have a displacement of 1,051 tor 
and a designed speed of 35 knots, 


'World’s Largest Dry Cell © 
Battery Made for Be 


What is reputed to be the world’s 
est dry cell battery is ineluded’ 
the interesting equqipment assemb 
Prof. Pickard, the Belgian scienti 
is attempting to reach new altitudes ip 
order to study the cosmie rays of 
higher atmospheres, according to @ 1 
port received in the Department of ' 
merce from Assistant Trade 
sioner Paul H. Pearson at Copenha 

This@cell, which will be used 7 
nection with experiments ’ 
“Geissler tube,” will have a s' 
2,000 volts and will measure’ 2 
by 1 meter (approximately 6 ft. 7 
3 ft. 4 in.), according to its 
turers. 


(Issued by Department of Co 
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anti-trust laws, 
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punsel for Meat Companies Begins Introduc- 
‘tion of Evidence Before Supreme Court 
Of the District of Columbia 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
was doing so in the, less as to have any wish to do so,” Mr. 


at would not be war-| Hogan stated. He then traced the growth 
tec oes BR ag regard to the| of livestock cooperative marketing as- 
ec ih laws against restraint of | sociations and also referred to the Pack- 


pt oe 


“ 


on individual businesses. 
introduction of evidence pan 
- testimony by three officials of Fed- 


. ¥ 


rm 


jon of food products, including 
in the United States. 


| Petitioners the aight to file briefs .» be 
& 4 on and limited to the record, evi- 
a and facts in the case. The peti- 
€ions to intervene were denied, the court 
ted, because of the practical difficulty 
Rrvotved in permitting “interventions 
ih delay the case. 
“© Petitions to intervene were presented 
‘counsel for the American National 
Eieaevect Association, National Wool 
“Growers Association and the National 
-Swirle Growers Association; the Texas 
@nd Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation and the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
Ciation; thc Eastern Meat Packers Asso- 
@iation; and the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers. 4 


Motions to Strike Portions 
OF Answers Granted in Part 





Livestock Association\and the Wool | 
Swine Growers’ Associations, George | 
A. Clough stated that the combination 
restraint of trade that existed in 1920 | 
not only ceased to exist, but chain 
Stores have so expanded that the packers 
fe not able to hold their own in the 
distribution of foods. 
“The Government has steadfastly op- 
all applications to intervene.” 
arold Harper stated on behalf of the) 
Government after the applications to in- 
tervene had been made. “This is a ques- | 
tion between the packers and the Gov- 








Opinions of these groups are interesting | 
ioy should not be permitted to inter- 
vVene because their interests are indirect 
and only the packers and the Govern- 
ment are directly interested.” 

The motions to strike portions of the 
answers of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, made by Swift & Co. 
and Armour & Co., were granted in part 

the court. The entire appendix to 
t answer of the Grocers’ Association 
to the Armour petition was ordered 
Stricken out, but the court reserved 
judgment on the question whether it 
should strike other portions of the an- 


swer. 
William C. Breed, counsel for the Na- 
“tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, | 
renewed the motion previously made by 
his association to dismiss the Swift and 
Armour petitions. Justice Bailey refused 
to pass on the motion, on the ground 
that the matter had been presented and 
passed upon at a prior time. 
Mr. Hogan, in making the opening 


| 
| 
| 


ments with regard to gtatis- | 
showing the production and con-| 


i iley denied all petitions to | mendous- fitiancial strength, growth, sta- 
"seabed e the suit but cual such | kiliy, and scope of business activities of 





|“our evidence will disc 
| place of threatened monopoly 
| years have brought merchandi8ing han- 
| dicaps and obstacles which make for the! 
a , }uneconomic operation of the businesses 
. In presenting the petitign of the Nas! of these defendants.” 


| packing! groups restrained by the decree, 


ernment,” he said, “and whereas the | STOUP- 


; Wholesale Grocers’ Association, told the 
/court in his opening statement that his 


. statement to the court on behalf of the | 
packers, pointed out that the 1920 decree ; 


enjoins the defendant packers from hold- 
ing any interest in public stockyard mar- 
ket compafies, stockyard terminal rail-| 
roads or stockyard market newspapers. 
The decre¢ prohibits them from engag- 
ing or being interested in the manufac- 
turing, buying, selling or handling any 
of 114 enumerated food products or any 
of 30 other named articles of commerce, 
he said, and also prevents them from 
selling meat at retail and from selling 
milk or cream. They are prevented from 
holding any interest in public cold stor- 
age plants and from using their distrib- 
utive system for the handling of any of | 
the mentioned articles, he stated. 

Swift and Armour, Mr. Hogan said, 
“each now prays the court to modify 
the provisions of the decree so as to 
enable the defendants (1) to own and 
Operate retail markets, (2) to own in- 


terests in stockyard companies and ter- | 


minal railroads, and (3) to deal in the 
food products which the decree now pro- 
hibits them from dealing in.” The peti- 
tion of Swift, he stated, also asks that 
the modification be sufficiently broadened 
to enable defendants to have interests in 
public cold storage warehouses and to 
sell fresh milk and cream. 


Developments in Methods 
Of Marketing Reviewed 


_ Mr. Hagan spoke briefly of the Amer=| 
ican food industry and stated that in! 


1929 the food bill in this country reached 
the total of $24,000 000,000, “One-fifth 
of the country’s total production of food- 


stuffs is consumed at the place of origin | 


and more than four-fifths of this great 
total of food products must be trans- 
ported and distributed from the place of 
origin to that of consumption,” he de- 
clared. 
Since 1920 the number of chain stores 
as increased from 20,000 to approxi- 
mately 65,000, Mr. Hogan said. “In no 
eons decade in our history has there 
m such growth, such strengthening, 
Of corporations in the manufacture, 
Wholesaling, distributing and retailing of 
food products, An outstanding example 
is the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
Which in 61 years prior to 1920 had es- 
tablished approximately 4,000 stores, and 
fh the 10 ensuing years has increased 
that number to approximately 16,000 
stores, while in the same decade it has 
built up its annual sales from $190,- 
000.000 to $1,054,000,000.” 

é story of 3,000 food chain organiza- 
tions with their strongly built capital 
structures and entrenched financial posi- 
tions demonstrates that it would be ut- 
terly impossible for these defendants, or 
anyone oe, to monapeling food products 
crush competition, Mr. Hogan de- 
clared Mr. Hogan also spoke Of “un- 
dreamt of integration in the manufae- 
turing, marketing and distributing of 
foods,” voluntary chains of retail mer: 
chants “grouped together for coopera- 
















tive operation,” 
\ methods resulting from diversification, 
| integration, mass production an 
is tribution,” “The day of the general 
* store is here,” he said, and “alone 
= the indescribably complex and ever- 
Widening fields of American industry do 
| We find four meat food organizations 
Who can neither diversify the products 
py handle nor integrate their business.” 
: four defendants, Mr. Hogan 
* @ted, are “isolated in this one industry 
Ss that in a world of changesgadjust- 


. and progress, they are Mcapaci- 
nose to adjust their business methods 
, nditions, no matter how impera- 
vel t adjustment is demanded.” 
Phe changed conditions have put th 


men in @& pos 
r methods, even if they were so sense- 








| Porters of opium and cocoa leaves pre- 





and the new economical | 


1 mass | graphic pens, and pen poitits in 1 


e 
ition where the | ; 
could not harm them by un-| Proper gives a total value of $27,838.44 


ers and Stockyards Act of 1921. “Leg- 
islation,” he said, “has markedly con- 
tributed to those changed conditions 
which render no longer necessary to the 
public weal the continuance of certain 
provisions of the injunctive decree.” 


Mr. Hogan spoke of the “present tre- 


those engaged in the food industry, who, 
if the restrictions of this decree regard- 
ing nonmeat foods ate removed, would 
be competitors of the defendants” and 
stated that the “very serious situation dis- 
closed by the unhealthy earning ability 
of the petitioning defendants threatens 
disaster to them with inevitable resulting | 
harm to vital public intefests.” He said! 
that in seven years Swift & Company al-| 
most doubled its sales but at the same 
time its profits remained static: 

“The evidence will show that there ex-| 
ists today not a menace from these de- 
fendants but to them,” he stated, and, 
lose that in the! 
e last 10 








Explaining that “this litigation con- | 
cerns a very vital subject,” Mr. Breed, ; 
in opening his statement for the Na- | 

ional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, | 
claimed that the investigations which led | 
to the consent decree also gave rise to 
anti-trust legislation. “The consent de- 


| eree,” he declared, “was a decree sought 
| amd solicited by the packers.” 
| plained that there were five national j 


He ex:! 
but that the asgets of one of them has | 
since been purchased by the Armour | 


Request Said to Contravene 


| Ruling of Supreme Court 


| 


Detailing the history of the litigation, 


| Mr. Breed argued that the packers, by | 


their petitions to modify, were now seek- | 


|ing that Which was denied them by the | 
| Supreme Court of the United States in| 
| holding that the consent decree was valid | 


and that it should not be vacated. 
Mr. Breed failed in an attempt to halt 


| the introduction of evidence on a juris-! 
| dictional ground. 


Edgar Watkins, for the American 


client would endeavor to show by evi- 
dence that the “conduct of the packers 
has been such as to estop them from 


| seeking the equitable relief asked.” 


The first witness called by Mr. Hogan, 
John F. Daly, Assistant Chief Statisti-| 
cian of the Census of Manufactures of 
the Bureau of the Census, identified re- 

orts of the Bureau relating to estab- 
ishments engaged in the production and 
processing of food products. 


Clarence C. Batschelet, geographer of 
the Bureau of the Census, identified a 
map offered in evidence showing the lo- 
cation of the meat packing plants. Fig- 
ures on the slaughtering of meat animals 
were given by Charles A. Burmeister, 
senior agricultural economist of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. The court 


| refused to admit in evidence a compara- 


tive chart prepared by him showing that 


| the two packers did only a relative small 


percentage of the packing and slaughter- 
ing business of the country, on the 
gyound that such figures should come 
from the packers themselves. 

The hearing will be continued on Oct. 8. 


Permits Are Sought 
To Import Narcotics 








Decisions Withheld Pending 
Study by Federal Agencies 


Narcotic drug manufacturers and im-| 


sented their petitions for import permits 
at an executive hearing Oct. 7 before the 
Commissioner of Narcotics, Harry J.| 
Anslinger, and the Assistant Surgeon | 
; General of the Public Health Service, Dr. 
W.'L. Treadway. There was no decision 
by the Commissioner as to the amount 
of each commodity which will be permit- 
_ted to pass through customs into the 
| United States next year inasmuch as 
both the Narcotics Bureau and the Pub- 
lic Health Service desire to study the| 
| claim of the petitioners. 


Commissioner Anslinger said orally | 
after the meeting that there had been ap- | 
proximately 140,000 pounds of erude| 
opium and 201,500 pounds of cocoa leaves 
allowed importation in permits in the 
current year. While the Commissioner 
did not know what the needs would be, 
as surveyed by Public Health Service ex- 
perts, it was his opinion that there would 
be no increase necessary for the next 
| year. 

Under the law, the Commissioner is! 
authorized to permit sufficient importa- 
tions to meet current requirements and 
| to create a reserve stock large enough to 
|take care of an emergency. It is his 
| belief that such a reserve is now estab- 
| lished, although the last influenza epi- 
demic cut into the stocks somewhat. 


} 


} 





| 


| 





|Output of Writing Pens 
Is Valued at 33 Millions| 


According to data collected in the Cen. 
sus of Manufactifwes taken in 1980, the 
jestablishments engaged primarily in the 
}manufacture of fountain pens, 





| 


{ 


| 
stylo- | 
929 re. | 
| ported a total output valued at $33,- | 
| oneet of which ‘mount $25,573,183 
was contributed by pens and pen points 
| and $8,350,261 by miscellaneous products, 
The value of products for 1929 repre. 
| 8ents an increase of 32.3 per cent as com. 
; pared with $25,645,189 reported for 1927, 
the last preceding census year, 

In addition, pens and pen points valued 
al $2,265,265 were made as secondary 
products in 1929 by establishments en. 
gaged primarily in other lines of manu. | 
ifacture. The addition of these figures to 
{those representing the production by 
establishments classified in the industry 


8, 


(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 
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Operation of the “Los Angtles” in uncertain weather 
is entirely within the discretion of the commanding 
officer, the Department of the Navy announced orally 
Oct. 7. Only tentative orders for movements of the 
airship are issued by the office of naval operations, it 
was explained. In two recent instances the command- 


Naval Policy-on Lighter-than-air Craft 


Tro 
of t 


h 








Acting Secretary Ingalls Declares Hydrogen Probably Con- 
tributed to Extensive Loss of Life . 
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1,000. cubic feet. As the plant was run 
only 20 days that month, the cost could 
be reduced still further durtng capacity 
operation. Resale of the natural gas 
would. bring ‘the “ 
$14, and at capacity operation the net 
shop cost probably would be still less. 
Expenses of operation of the Govern- 
ment plant are less than those of a com- 
mercial refiner, since depreciation, “in- 
surance, and other overhead charges are 
not taken into consideration. Even when 
manufactured in great quantities by com- 
mercial companies, it is certain that pro- 
duction would be less expensive than in 
the case of hydrogen. ; 
Production by the Bureau of Mines in 
August reached 584,750 cubic feet, all of 
which was ¢onsumed by the Navy. 
While this plant also supplies Army re- 
quiréments, the military service at the 
present time has a sufficient reserve Sup- 
ply available so that the Amarillo plant 
is not occupied with Army production. © 
| Should helium be sold either domesti- 
|eally or abroad\in as great quantities 


! 


emergency. While né known occurrences 
have been discovered in other parts of 
the world, it is logical to expect that ad- 
ditional discoveries éf helium fields in 
foreign countries ultimately will be 
made, 

Commercial production in this country 
— the needs of commercial air- 
ships, principally those built or operated 
by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, | 
which is building the Navy’s two new 
giant dirigibles, the “RRS.4” and 
“ZRS-5.” Plants are maintained by the 
Helium Company in two valuable west- 
ern fields. 

Exportation or commercial sale of 
helium in large quantities would not en- 
danger national defense because close su- 
pervision could be maintained over for- 
eign purchases. In event of emergency, 
exportation could be_ stopped imme- 
diately, while during peace it would be 
possible to prevent foreign countries 
from storing up a reserve supply incon- 
sistent with their needs for peace-time 
operations. 

New fields have been discovered in re- 
cent years, and the existence of the non- 
explosive gas in some States where pre- 
viously there was no indication of its | 
occurrence leads to the belief that ad- 
ditional domestic stores may be un- 
covered. 


Helium More Economical 
For Rigid Airship Use 


|nautics in this country would offset any 
‘possible danger through depletion of the 
reserve supply. With am. amount suffi- 
lcient for demands for 100-years, it is 
‘probable that airships. will have been 
replaced by other forms of aerial trans- 
portation before the end of that period. 
Recent aeronautical development "has 
jbeen at such a pace that evolution of 


A sufficient amount of helium now is |“rocket cars” may well be expected to 
lost through careless refining of oil and joo before the. already-known supply 
natural gas to supply other countries |is exhausted. - 
with enough gas > their ae Recently discovered fields have not 
Occurring in connection with oil and nat- | been fully examined so that the amount 
ural gas, it céuld be produced in eco-| contained in these pockets can be deter- 
nomical quantities as ,a by-product. 
There is an indefinite but extensive an- 
nual loss not only through wastage but 
also through escape of the gas from stor- 
age pockets uncovered by erosion of the 
earth’s surface and through faults in 
the crust of the earth. 

Cheaper than hydrogen to produce, 





}and held in reserve are 80 extensive that 
the supply may be regarded virtually as 
| inexhaustible. : 


Law Enforcement Agency 
; | To Meet After Recess 
helium also is. considerably more eco- 


nomical to use in rigid airships. Its life The National Commission on Law Ob- 
is indefinite, since the gas can be re-| .. vance and Enforcement will convene 
purified continuously. ydrogen, hows | oot ® for its first session since June 
ever, becomes mixed with oxygen which | oT “Mt was stated orally at the offices 
leaks through cells of the ships, and re- | of the Commission. It was added that 
purfiication is highly impracticable. lall of the members of the Commtssion 

The lifting power of 100 per cent pure | are expected to be present for this first 
helium is 92.5 per cent that of pure! meeting of their Winter session. ‘ 
hydrogen, although under actual circum-| gince adjourning the last meeting in 





stances the lifting power is 25 to 30| June. the Chairman of the Commission, 
per cent less. When combined with hy- George W. Wickersham, has detailed the 
drogen, the lifting power might be in-| work accomplished during the avery of 
creased a slight amognt. the Commission’s existence in various 


Experimental work of the Bureau of | addresses, particularly before the Amer- 


pemvesetes ledicntes the possibility of ican Bar Association in 
combining the two gases up to a limit of | gust, Z 
14 per cent of hydrogen, ese than this | In that address Mr. Wickersham % 
proportion will make the resulting mix- | clared the ufianimous oppos , its _ 
ture. explosive, but less than such an|Commissior to the thesky © ones 
amount does not provide a seriots haz- | called Jongs-Stalker OY nme of the 
ard to safety of ships or personnel. | maximum penalties woe branding as 

The “shop cost” of the Amarillo plant ; National Prohibition - » sanee daeniod 
in August. was reduced to the lowest | “unsound” the policy oF _ ad other 
point on record when gas was manufac-| of petty violations 0 a 


|tured at an expense of about $17 per criminal laws. 


—-~ 


Regulations for Purchase of Whiskey 


By Physicians to Remain Unchanged | 





No Revision Contemplated by Department o 
cording to Mr, Britten 





No change in the regulations permit- 


ting the purchase of six quarts of r= vind that the prohibition unit as 
whiskey annually by physicians for ad- 


now constructed is working with the 
ministration to their patients is contem- | 


American Medical Association instead of 
i i himself, is 
lated by the Department of Justice, ac-|against it. The physician, : 
seeding to an oral statement on om ; | best qualified to know the* needs of his 
i i + | practice. 
eae a” en Ses Oe “The Department of Justice by anne 
Mr. Britten mage public a letter he had | regulation and a recognition a 
received from the Assistant Attorney perfections of man, can do eas tee 
General, G. A. Youngquist, saying that|for the cause of temperance, It fh 
a change had been contemplated but was | prohibition. hinun tiv. Youn 
not adopted. On Oct. 3 Mr. Britten filed| The letter ee Oe ten 
with the Attorney General, William D.| made publie by ™r. , 
Mitchell, a complaint against the change, | full text: 


which he’ said would have required a} _! acknowl u 
physician to file a separate application of Oct. 3 with reference to protests yo 


; ed 
each two months for a single quart of | have received — regarding | propos 


whiskey for office or surgical room use. 

“The proposed legislation,” Mr, Britten 
stated orally in making public the let- 
ter from Mr. Youngquist, “would have 
required the issuance of millions of ap- 
plications and subsequent permits as 
well as the mailing, carriage and deliv- 
ery ef them. It would have made neces- including the American 
sary the employment of a large addi-| tion, for comment and suggestion. 
tional office force, including stenogra~ | { 
phers and file clerks. 





lowed every 60 days was contained in 


tentative draft of the proposed legi 
ltion prepated séme time ago and 
mitted to the various bodies i 


“shop cost” to about) 


las were needed, recent progress of aero-| 


ing officer Pefusdd to take the s 
Aeronautics pointed out. 
Washington on the occasion of the Curtiss Marine 
hy races and when expected on the anniversary 
e Battle of Antietam, the “Los Angeles” remained 
at its Lakehurst base. 5 


Re a ee ee ee ee 
Ocean Heat as Source 
Is Unchanged by Disaster to ‘R-101’ | Of Power Discussed! 
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| 
| 





mined, but the fields now being worked |steam when used is at the surface tem- 


is 
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|basis of the number o 































S-'drought-stricken areas, until Oct. 31, 
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Department of the Navy. 


hip out, the Bureau of 
When scheduled to fly over 








Certain Obstacles Must Be 
Overcome, According to 
Bureau of Standards 
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There is a possibility, however, that fur- 
ther development of the scientist's 
scheme would make it possible to take 
advantage of the #ew degrees of differ- 
ence between any water at the surface 
of the ocean and that in the depths, even 
though the difference would be less than 
that between the temperature of the 
Gulf stream and that of deeper ocean 
water. 


The following information was fur- 
nished in oral statements by the heat 
and power division of the Bureau of 
Standards: 

Three Problems Involved 


Three fundamental problems enter into 
the project. These include the basic 
principles on which it operates, which 
are apparently sound; the engineering 
problem of making it saceesetut in rac- 
tical operation, which is yet to be solved; 
and the economic problem of producing 
and marketing the power in competition 
with other sources. The latter problem 
will enter only in case the second is ac- 
complished. 

In modern turbines the steam is sup-|} 
plied gt pressures of from 100 to 1,400 
pounds and is exhausted at a pressure 
of about 1 pound,.it was stated. How- 
ever, much of the efficiency of the tur- 
bine is due to its ability to utilize steam 
at very low pressures and correspond- 
ingly lower Lenprrateas, such as would 
be encountered in the Cuban project. In 
the latter case the turbines are probably 
working on boiler pressures of less than 
one pound and exhausting the steam at 
a pressure of about 4% pound,:so that} 
they differ considerably from the ordi-« 
nary high pressure steam turbine. The 


rature of the ocean water and is ex- 
usted at a temperature equal to that 
of thé cold under-surface water. 

In the Cuban experiment, steam is pro- 
duced from the warm surface water of 
the ocean and after passing through the 
turbine is condensed by the cold water 
pumped from thé bottom of the ocean. 

Reports of the experiment indicate that. 
the French scientist used outside power 
to pump the cold water up to the plant 
from the bottom of the ocean. If this 
were the case, the project was probably | 
consuming more electrical energy than it 
was producing, judging production on the 
electrical lamps 
which were lighted during the experi- 
ment. Forty 50-watt lamps were lighted 
and kept burning during the test opera- 
tion. ‘Most of the energy used in the 
pumping was ely consumed in over- 
coming the friction in the long cold water 

&. 

This presents a big engineerin 
lem to be solved in connection wit 
project. The apparatus must furnish 


rob- 


| stitution and two laws proposed by ini- 


j ber election, according to a pamphlet 


| hibit the use of an 


the | 
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Tt Relief 
To Be Continued 





Reduced Rates on Stoek and 
Feed Not to Expire 
Until March 31 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 7 authorized all railroads to 
maintain emergency) reduced rates, on 
livestock and feeds to and from drought- 
stricken areas until Mar. 31, 1931. The 
Commission’s previous order, entered 
Aug. 9, provided that authority’ for mak- 
ing these rates should expire Oct. 31.! 
ane Commission’s order follows in. full 
ext: 

Upon further gonsideration of the or- 
der. efitered Aug. 9, 1930, authorizing 
catriers subject to the Interstate Com- 
Merce Act to éstablish reduced rates on 
livestock, feeds, and water and seh 
othet articles of traffic as may be found 
hecessary in the premises, to and from 


1930, and’good cause appearing therefor: 
~ It is ordered that the last paragraph 
of the said ordé® providing that the au- 
thority thereby conferred\ shall expire 
Oct. 31, 1980, be, and the same is hereby 
amended so as to’provide that the said 
authority shall expire Mar. 31, 1931, in- 
stead. ’ 


a 


Need of Employment 


Statistics Stressed 








Senator Wagner Estimates 
Jobless at Present to Ex- 
ceed 4,000,000 





Describing the prevailing economic sit- 
uation as “the most serious depression 
this country has ever had,” Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, stated orally 
on Oct. Kthat he estimated present un- 
employment totals to include “four or 
five million persons at least.” 


In his own State, said Mr¥ Wagner, 
employment has been steadily declining 
since the Bureau of the Census officially 
set the number of unemployed at 2,500,- 
000. He also declared that an unem- 
ployment figure ascertained by census is 
necessary to establish a base-line for 
future estimates. 


The New York Senator, who was 
author of two unemployment relief 
measures enacted by the last Congress, 
one for long-range planning vf public 
works, and the other for more accurate 
employment statistics, said that he be- 
lieved the lack of such statistics, to 
counteract politically optimistic state- 
ments, was one of the greatest contribut- 
ing factors in the extreme deflation of 
last Fall. Statements by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Department of 
Labor could have presented a truer pic- 
ture of the approaching economic dts. 
ation, he said. 

“We have never “been able to point 
definitely to the number of unemployed, 
which is really the’ most accurate iecoee: 
eter of business conditions,” said Mr. 
Wagner. “If we can have adequate sta- 
tistics in the future, this country will 
not again rush into such an inflation.” 

Senator Wagner is also author of a 
bill to create a system of joint-Federal- 
State unemployment agencies through- 
out the country, which has passed the 
Senate and is pending before the House. 





Massachusetts to Ballot 
On Plan to Repeal Dry Law! 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 7. 
One proposed amendment to the con-| 


tiative petitions will be presented to the 
electors of Massachusetts at the Novem- | 


just issued by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, Frederic W. Cook. 

The amendment deats with the appor- 
tionment of senatorial, representative 
and councillor districts. 

One of the proposed laws would re-| 
peal the State Prohibition Enforcement 
Act. It was disapproved by both houses! 
of the legislature . | 

The other initiative law would epro- | 
trap or other device 
for the capture o fur-bearing animals 
which is likely to cause sufferin 
animal caught therein. This als 





to an! 


0 was! 


disapproved by both branches of the leg- 
islature. 











much more power thdn it consumes in 

order to make the project profitable. 
An economic problem afises in con- 

nection with the project. That is a field 





f Justice, Ac- 


ivented the legal issuance of a single | 


mess. as 
fo lows in 
ledge receipt of your letter 


h in the regulations with respect 
to the purchase of whiskey by physi- 
cians fot administration to their patients. 

The suggestion that one quart be al- 


sub- 
nterested, | 
Medical Assogia- 
e 

has since been discussed with of- 
= ‘ob the American Medical Associa- 


“It would have cost the Treasury | tion and it hasbeen decided to retain the 


lot of money and would have been a con- 
stant annoyance to reputable 
everywhere and would not 


( 


c present regula 
hysicians | single purchase, of 
ave pre-| annually. 


4 


tion which permits the 
six quarts of whiskey 


e 
for marketing the extra power produced, 
and the production of this power at such 
cost as to be able to sell it in competi- 
tion with electricity produced by the or- 
dinary methods, such as the regular 
steam turbine and Diesel engines. 

If these two problems can be overcome 
by the scientisty the project should pre- 
sent good possibilities for the develop- 
ment of a new field for electrical power 
| sources, 


Total of Marriages 
In Texas Is Reduced 





tributed to New Law 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the returns 
received, there were: 63,173 marriages 


performed in Texas during the year 1929, | 


as compared with 76,340 in 1928, repre- 
senting a decrease of 13,167, or 17.2 per 
cent. This increase is due largely to a’ 
change in the marriage laws, effective 
June 12, 1929, requiring three days’ no- 
tice to be given before the issuance of 
a marriage license. In 1916 there were 
64,103 marriages performed. 

During the year 1929 there were 18,- 
386 divorces granted in the State, as 
compared with 18,073. in 1928, represent- 
ing an increase of 313, or 1.7 per cent. 
In 1916 there were 8,504 divorces. There 
were 164 marriages annulled in 1929, as 





nla. | compared with 155 in 1928. 
The estimated population of the State} 
of Texas on Juiy 1, 1929, was 5,737,000, | 


jand on July 1, 1928, 6,624,000. On the 
basis of these estimates the number” of 
marriages per 1,000 of population was 
11, as against 13.6 in 1928; and the num- 
ber of divorces per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion was 3.2 in 1929, as against 3.21 in 
1928. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Clock Perfected <w. 
For Measuring : 


Length of Days 


Device May Enable Definite 
Determination of Wheth- 
er Variations Occur, Naval 
Specialist Says 








{Continued from Page 1.] 

In stipport of this theory it has beén 
advanced that earthquakes, volcanie 
eruptions, and similar disturbances of 
the, mass of the earth throw the earth 
“off balance” with respect to its axis, 
thereby influencing thé rate of revolu- 
tion. No single earthquake, however, is 
powerful enough to shift. the mass of 
the earth sufficiently to make a notable 
variation. The effect must be cumula- 
tive over a long period of time. It would 
be hard to conceive a single disturbance 
that would sufficiently shift the mass of 
the earth to make a notable difference. 

The theory of changes in volume of 
the mass of the earth due to climatical 
conditions, thereby influencing the rate _ 
of revolution, also advanced, is hardly 
practicable, and practicaily impossible 
to determines Though not determined 
by observation, it is the accepted theory 
that the core of the earth is of prac- 
tically constant te rature. 

Temperature Changes Negligible 

The mass of the shell of the earth 
affected by temperature conditions is 
negligible in comparison with the mass 
of the core and, further, it would be 
practically impossible to obtain data 
from a sufficient number of localities 
over the earth’s surface to make calcu- 
lations within short enough time to be 
of value. 

It- has been said by some scientists 
that the earth expands and contracts as 
much as several feet in diameter, due to 
climatical conditions; but that, too, is 
impossible to determine, since it is im- 
possible to measure to a matter of feet 
the diameter of the earth. 

The chief difficulty in testing the the- 
ory of variations in the length of the 
day lies in the fact that no absolute de- 
termination of the length of a day has 
ever been established. All that scien- 
tists have is the experience of the past, 
and the accepféd length of the day is 


|only the result of former observation. 


Any noted change from the accepted 
length is simply further observation, 
which may or may not be significant. 
Further, there are discrepancies to be 
noted in the length of the day when 
measured by the solar calendar, the lu- 
nar calendar, or judged by the stars. $ 
It has been formerly advanced, and 
tather generally accepted, that the 
length of the day is gradually lengthen- 
ing at a constant rate of .001 second 
per century. On the other hand, the 
time of the moon’s cycle has changed 
within the last few years. In 1920 the 
moon was approximately 7 seconds ahead 
of theoretical schedule, while now it has 
dropped to approximately 4 seconds 


The development of another type of 
clock has also engagéd the attention of 
some scientists, based on the activity of 
atoms. The oscillation of atoms. within 
a molecule of gas is the most constant 
quantity known to. scientists. The the- 
ory has been advanced that a timepiece 
might be evolved based on the activity 
of these atoms, thus establishing an ab- 
solutely accurate timepiece. 





National Park in Tennessee 


| Yields Trout of Record Size 


The waters of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park recently yielded the 


.largest™trout ever caught in the State 


of Tennessee, according to word just re- 


|eceived at the National Park Service in 


Washington from ‘Philip R. Hough, as- 
sistant chief ranger in the park. A fine 
rainbow trout weighing 5 unds and 
measuring 21% inches in length was 
taken from the east fork of Little River, 
below Elkmont. This river furnishes 100 
miles of trout water, practically all 
within the boundaries of the park. 

The National Park Service has re- 
uested the Tennessee Department of 
ish and me to stock all the park 
streams with rainbow trout. The fish 
will be placed in holding ponds next 
Spring and liberated in the Fall when 
4 to 6 inches ‘long. 


(Issued by Department of the Interior.) 
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Nebraska and Tennessee are the only 
States certain to be visited by the Sen- 
ate Campaign Expenditures Committee 
prior to the November election, Senator 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, Committee 
chairman, announced orally Oct. 7, fol- 
lowing a meeting attended by Senators 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, and Pat- 
terson (Rep.), of Missouri. 

Whether the Committee will go intu 
North Carolina before the election is in} 
the hands of Senator Patterson, who Mr. 
Nye has named. as subcommittee chair- | 
man for this State. Mr. Patterson will 
discuss the situation with Committee , 
agents on Oct. 8, and the announcement ; 
regarding North Carolina will be made 
afterward. 

The date of the visit to Tennessee, 
which Mr. Nye will personally conduct, 
will depend upon the North Carolina de- | 
cision. 

Mr. Wagner in Bay State } 

“Until tomorrow, the Committee wil! 
be unable to say just where it will move 
first,” said Senator Nye. “It is evident, 
that there is no chance of going into! 
Colorado before the general election. 

“Senator Wagner will go to Massa- 
chusetts this week to determine what 
steps the Committee should take. The 
Committee will not visit Massachusetts, 
however, before the election.” 

Senator Nye said there is a slight 
possibility of including Delaware among 
the States for pre-election investigations. 
He listed as States in which the Com- 
mittee will not conclude its work until 
after the November election the follow- 
ing: Illinois, Massachusetts, West Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota, Colorado, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. 


On Election Funds 


Announces Plans 

Mr. Nye Says Nebraska and, 
Tennessee Are Only States; 
Certain to Be Visited Be- 
fore Balloting 


FOR THE SPEEDY DETECTION OF 


mea a ee hE Ae SN a 


% 


Necessity of early detection of forest fires if losses 
caused by the flames are to be held at a minimum is 
emphasized in a statement just issued by the United 
States Forest Service. The above photographs show 


patrol flight (left 


\Speed First Essential in Combating | 
Forest Fires, Says Federal Agency 





New Wire-tapping Charge 

Mr. Nye’s Committee received a letter 
from Charles E. Matson, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., stating that the Committee had 
refused to permit him to present evi- 
dence of wire-tapping by alleged Federal 
agents. It was sent by Mr. Matson to 
Vice President Curtis, as President of 
the Senate, and referred by him to Sen- 
ator Nye. 

“I’ve had correspondence with Mr. 
Matson on this subject,” Senator Nye 
commented. “Mr. Matson was one of 
those closely associated with Victor Sey- 
four in the set-up to put George W. 
Norris, Broken Bow grocer, in the Sen- 
ate contest against Senator Norris. 

“The Committee wanted to hear Mr. 
Matson regarding his charges. I was 
told that he was in the room where the 
hearings were being held and where Miss 
Alton, stenographer to Seymour, blew 
the lid off the attempt to defeat Senator 
Norris. 

“When Mr. Matson’s name was called 
on the last day of the hearing, he did not 
respond. He had his chance to testify 
then and he will have another chance— 
under a subpoena from the Committee. 

“This is just another red _ herring 
drawn across the trail to becloud the 
real issues and the Committee is ex- 
tremely anxious to hear Mr. Matson’s 
testimony.” 

The letter from Mr. Matson to Vice 
President Curtis, containing the wire- 
tapping charges, follows in full text: 


Wire-tapping Charge 


Agriculture Department Declares Six-year Study Shows| 
Fire Fighters Faced by Four Main Problems 


{ 
| 
Speed is a first essential in fighting fighter, say the authors: He must deter- | 
orest fires, according to a statement} mine the objective (which in northern | 


of the Forest Service made public by| California is to prevent sn annual aver- 
the Department of Agriculture, Oct. 7,| age burn-off of more than 4 per cent of 


FOREST FIRES 


| gating communist activities in the United | 


| 
{ 
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‘Communists Said to Distribute 


Cixpex 2421) 


| generally undisturbed unless evidence 
obtainable that two of more individ 
are conspiring. to use violence, Wi 
| State law is applied, he said. ' 
The investigators were told that 


Cireulars Among Service: Units | ~ cent of the communists are fo 


Campaign So Far Has 


ever, House Committee Investigating Ac- 
tivities Is Told at Hearing 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 7.—Appear- 
ing before the House Committee investi- 


States, Col. Frederick Dengler, U. S. A. 
today submitted nine photostatic repro- 


:ductions of communist circulars allegedly 


distributed among soldiers or units of 


| born and about 10 per cent naturaliz 
\that dominant national groups in ¢ 
‘ are Russians, Poles and Greeks, .nd 
Been Ineff ective, How: the membership contains a few Japanes 
|but practi: lly no Chinese. : q 
William E. Walsh, inspector in charge 
of the Immigration Service, said there 
are about 240 dues-paying communists 
here. He advocated as a “private Citis | 
zen” some means of revoking na ; - | 
: -.,|tion of communists advocating fe 
eeauble: industrial |overthrow of the Government. 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garri- | _Eldon Spafford, chairman of the 
'son, N. ¥., chairman of the committee, |cial local American Legion Comm 
presided at the hearing. |appointed to cooperate with the Hi 
The Committee was told on Oct. 6 by , Committee, said he ‘and associates ) 
| various witnesses, including city and|lieved authority to deal with comm 


{time when there was no 


\the Citizens Military Training Camps or | Federal officers, private investigators and | activity should be lodged with a certa : 


National Guard in California. 


Col. Dengler declared that in one 


‘case distribution had been attempted at 


; recipients, Col. Dengler said. 


Red Cross and Y: M. C. A. buildings in 
San Francisco and in another while a 
dance was in progress at Fort Mac- 
| Arthur. 

| The circulars were generally received 
‘with ridicule and indignation by the 
Women, 
he explained, generally were used in dis- 
tributing the circulars by hand, his opin- 
ion being that male members of the 
communist party feared rough handling 


| if they attempted distribution. 
‘Activity So Far 
Called Ineffective 


Communist activity among _ soldiers, 


‘national guardsmen, sailors and marines 
| so far has been ineffective and thus far 


United States Forest® Service 


an airplane pilot and an observer preparing for an air 


) and a lookout station on a high 


cliff in Holy Cross National Forest, Colorado, from 
which millions of acres may be observed (right). 
+ 


——_ 


Hearings Will Deal 
With Tariff Rates 
On Hats of Straw 


Commission Arranges for 
Investigation of Thirteen 
Import Items to Be Started 


no organized attempt has been made to 
‘hold communist meetings for service 
men, he said. Col, Dengler recalled that 


jhe had recalled no communist activity 


| prior to the Spring and Summer of 1930. 

In some cases communist literature was 
distributed by United States mail, with 
attempts made to disguise the contents 
of the envelopes, he asserted. 

William Cohen, general superintendent 
of the Columbia Steel Company, sub- 
mitted copies of five communist pam- 
phlets distributed to steel workers at a 


active communists that communists in|department of the Federal Government, | 
|the San Francisco district number from|With adequate funds provided, and as=} 
less than 200 to several thousand. ;Sured the Committee the American Legion 
| Witnesses testified that communistic Stood ready to mobilize against m= 
lactivity increased during last year, due|M™unist activity any time it was needed. 
|in part at least to unemployment; that | Several communists on the stand Te 
| the major portion of communist mem-|fused to take the oath, claiming dishes 
|bership is among the foreign born; tnat |lief in a Divine Being. Communist wite- 
their activities are part of a world move-|jnesses agreed as to the aim of thet 
;ment directed from Moscow; that their) movement, to substitute a worker- 
jaims are overthrow of the American | farmer-dominated government similar to. 
|“capitalistie Government” and substitu-| Russia’s for the present capitalistic sys- 
ition of communist regime dominated by|tem. They defended the Russian system 
| workers and farmers. similar to the Rus- | and criticized the American, charging it 
| sian regime. |was for the benefit of a few. “We want 
| Captain Walter Peterson, of the Ship-|complete change and no/complete change 
owners’ Association, told the Committee |ever took place in history without revolus 
some said. Others protested 


|there are 2,000 active communists in this | tion,” 
| district, double the number in 1924. He/against capitalism, asserting that the 


j asserted that they are seeking to destroy| American governmental system should be 
|the Federal Government. He said leaders | changed. " 
|had converted about 300 seamen, 60 to} 
170 per cent of whom are foreign born. | 
| Peterson advocated strengthening of the 
|laws and deportation of aliens, seeking} The problem of obtaining a suitable 
|to overthrow the Government. | floor covering in motion-picture theaters 

Capt. Charles Goff, of the local po-|of Brazil is quite acute, as it is necessary 
|lice, testified that there are 30 or 40|to reduce reverberation resulting from 
|organizers in this section who address|the hard cement floors now in use, and to 
frequent meetings advocating overthrow | arrive at some material not attractive to 
of the Government by force and plan to;insects. In Brazil it is impossible to” 
increase economic distress and unem-!use wooden materials or other materials 
ployment through destruction of prop- | into which insects may burrow their 
erty. (Department of Commerce.) ¥ 
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Insects Destroy Wood Floors 


Speakers advocating violence are | way. 


ta 





which follows in full text. 

“Always the attack” is the formula 

of victory in fighting a forest fire, as 
well as in fighting a war. The hour, or 
part of an hour, required to get to a 
forest fire with sufficient fighters and 
equipment to nip it while young is the) 
|most critical period in fire suppression, | 
| giving rise to the Forest Service expres- 
sion “hour control.” This is the. subject 
of a new bulletin by S. B. Show, United 
States Regional Forester in the Califor- | 
jnia region, and E. I. Kotok, Director of 
the California Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, of the Forest Service. 

Speed of attack is ranked by the au- 
thors as a major consideration in the 
allocation of funds, men, materials, and 
roadways for protection of timber, graz- 
ing, watershed, and recreational lands in 
the national forests. Over 4,283 fires in 

112 national forests of northern Califor- 
nia were studied—hundreds of them at 
first hand. 

The studies and tabulations, which 
cover a period of six years, show that in | 
four of these years more timber has been 

| burned annually than will permit timber 
crop rotation on a permanent basis. Four 


the area); the speed of attack, or “hour 
control,” necessary to limit fires; the 
man power and protective improvements; 
and, finally, the technic. Obligation rests 
upon all fire-control agencies to deter- 
mine the needs and to allocate protection 
and expenditures. 
Roads Increase Efficiency 


For national forests of northern Cali- 


|fornia it is declared that fires must be 


reached within one-half hour and three- 
fourths of an hour in many districts. 
Because of variable inflammability, for- 
ests with fires “crowning” through the 
treetops must be reached more quickly 
to prevent disaster. The authors say 
that an adequate road system gives a 
fire guard four times his usual efficiency, 
and that the transportation of men and 
material over roads by motor is twice as 
|fast as by horse and 10 to 20 times as 
fast.as progress through the brush afoot. 

Technical Bulletin 209-T, “The Deter- 


| mination of Hour Control for Adequate 


Fire Suppression in the Major Cover 
Types.of California Pine Region,” may 
be obtained without charge from the Of- 
fice of Information, Department of Agri- 





Dear Sir: This letter is addressed to | main problems face the forester and fire | culture, Washington, D. C. 


you as President of the United States 
Senate. I desire to direct your atten- 
tion to charges made in Nebraska 
against Senator Nye and his Committee 
and the conduct of that Committee while 
in our State. 

On Saturday, July 19, 1930, Senator 
Nye in person, the sole representative 
of his Committee, opened a hearing at 
Broken Bow, Nebr., inquiring into the 
filing of George W. Norris, of Broken 
Bow, who had been denied a place on 
the primary ballot by the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Nebraska. Sen- 
ator Nye was in Lincoln on Sunday, July 
20, and on Monday, July 21, he held a 
hearing in the Federal court building of 
this city and inquired into the same sub- 
ject matter he had at Broken Bow, ad- 
journing this hearing and leaving the 
city. the evening of July 21. 

Shortly thereafter I learned of an at- 
tempt on the part of someone represent- 
ing himself to be an officer of the Fed- 
eral Government to tap telephone wires 
of persons supposed to be hostile to the 
interests of Senator Norris. On secur- 
ing this information I wired Senator 
Nye July 31 stating: 

“T can and will, if afforded the oppor- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column $.] 
Trial to Determine 
Patent Titles Started 


Government Seeks Conveyance 


Of Radio Devices 


Trial of the action against the Dubilier 
Condenser Corporation, to determine the 
title to patents covering the operation of 


radio broadcast receiving sets by the or- | 


dinary residential alternating current, 
was commenced in the Federal ‘court at 
Wilmington, Del., on Oct. 7, according 
to an announcement made on the same 
date at the Department of Justice. 


It is the claim of the Government that | 


the inventions were developed by Per- 
cival D. Lowell and Francis W. Dun- 
more, as employes of the Bureau of 
Standards, in the eourse of their official 
duties. Private patents were taken out 
by the inventors and an exclusive license 
granted to the Dubilier Condenser Cor- 
poration. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The trial of the*action of the United 
States against the Dubilier Condenser 
Corporation, to determine the title to 
the patents covering the operation of 
radio broadcast receiving sets by the 
ordinary residential alternating current, 
commences today in the Federal Court, 
Wilmington, Del. 

The Government asserts that these in- 
ventions were developed by Pergival D. 
Lowell and Francis W. Dunmore, as em- 
ployes of the Bureau of Standards, in 
the course of their official duties. They 
then took out private patents on the re- 
sults of their work and granted an ex- 
clusive license to the Dubilier Condenser 
Corporation. 

The Government claims that the pat- 
ents are the property of the United 
States Govérnment, inasmuch as the in- 
ventions were made by Lowell and Dun- 
more in their capacity as Government | 
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Conservation of Natural Resources 


| Viewed as Vital Need in California 


| State Specialist Declares That Overproduction Has Created 


| 


| An Acute Situation in State 


| By Fred G. Stevenot 


State Director of 


Natural Resources 


On October 28 


With 35 investigations ordered by di- 
rection of the Senate, and more than 90 
private applications for adjustment of 
rates in the 1930 Tariff Act, the Tariff 
;Commission has set dates for hearings 
{on 13 items, beginning with straw hats 
[on Oct. 28, according to information made 
available at the Commission. ; 

In practical operation of the flexible 
tariff provisions, either under the 1922 
or 1930 acts, the law states that in the 
course of the Commission’s investigation 
a hearing must be held, after reasonable 
public notice, it was explained. The new 
Commission, under the chairmanship of 
| Henry P. Fletcher, is continuing the 
practice of the old Commission in giving 
30 days’ notice of a public hearing. 

Confronted not only with investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate and private 
petitions for rate adjustments, but also 
with the mandatory conversion of all 
rates into equivalent ad valorem per- 
centages on domestic value and a report 
to Congress by July 1, 1932, and with a 
mandatory investigation into petroleum, 
the Commission has listed for its first 
| hearings those subjects with which it is 
best equipped to deal. It was said at the 
Commission that in choosing the 11 items 
from Senate resolutions on which the 
| first hearings are to be held, this rule 
| guided the selection. That is, subjects 
| were chosen which the Commission, by 
‘virtue of previous investigations, feels it 
‘is the best prepared to handle expedi- 
tiously. 

Straw hats head the list of the 11 
Senate inquiries, according to the an- 
nouncements by the Commission. After 
, hearings have been held on these 11 








Conservation is the guardian of Cali-| ried out will practically place California ' items, two hearings are listed on rates 
fornia’s future. Great and abundant as} on a natural gas basis, both as to do-!whose adjustment is requisted by pri- 


are the natural resources of the State, | 


,as regards minerals and particularly oil 
and natural gas, yet the quantity is fixed 
and the supply is not inexhaustible. The 


two products mentioned and fortunately | 


possessed by California, taken in the 
,light of our present knowledge as to 
their importance, might well be classed 
as vital necessities, henee one hesitates 
to contemplate as to the effect their 
early exhaustion would have upon gen- 
eral industry and the future of the State. 

Upon these natural products a great 
industry has been builded. Our State’s 
enormous production is only compara- 


and, probably owing to California’s geo- 
graphic position, the industry means 
more to our people than to those in 
other oil producing States. Overpro- 
duction of oil and gas has created an 
extremely acute situation and problem 
in California. The present difficulties 
jare great, though not insurmountable, 
provided that control of the movement 
to restore order to the industry is placed 
in intelligent hands and confidence had | 
in those directing affairs. | 


Aside from stringent regulatory meas- 


ble with two other States in the Union| 


mestic and industrial uses. Yet, as 
stated, the supply is at some point defi- 
nitely fixed as to quantity and Califor- 
nia as a State has, relatively speaking, 
an, indefinite future. 

We must also keep in mind that our 
mineral deposits do not renew them- 
selves. While there is no question raised 


supply to meet our present needs anc 
such increases as will provide for every 
legitimate use, the question of uneco- 
nomic use should also be considered. This 
factor, however, is at times often in- 
volved to the extent that little or ne 
control is had other than the force of 
general economic conditions. Uneco- 
nomic use suggests the possibility of 
future want—there is no question that 
waste assures it. 





In considering the matter of waste,; 


which is probably one of the greatest 
foes of mankind, one naturally looks 
about to find a semblance of reason for 
permitting such wasteful extravagances 
as has been witnessed for some time 
past in the oil and gas industry, yet 


none is to be found. The cause is often | 


very evident and in many cases the in- 


as to the need of drawing upon this! 


ures exercised through the police power | dividual wasters are not personally to 
of the State, and fully supported by the | blame, which suggests that by curbing 
courts, but little of a permanent nature|the individual operator the remedy is 
can be expected in the solution of the|not always to be found. Cooperative 
problem of overproduction and waste.|agreements covering every phase in the 
Cooperative measures can only be relied| development of oil or gas pools are of 
upon when binding each operator and|basic importance. All other measures 
property owner and governing each and| appear at this time to be temporary 


vate business firms. In setting the first 
hearings on 11 items contained in Senate 
resolutions on the basis of information 
,already at hand, it happened that nine 
of the items so named were contained in 
resolutions by Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, and two in a resolution by 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, it was 
pointed out. 

The straw hat investigation, though 
ordered under Mr. Copeland’s name, was 
not contained in the resolution (S. Res. 
313) as originally introduced by him, but 
was inserted in an amendment by Sena- 
tor Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, a mem- 
er of the Finance Committee. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber Act, 
men’s straw hais, as referred to by Mr. 
Barkley, came in under two rates. If 
‘blocked or trimmed, the duty was 50 
per cent ad valorem. If sewed, the im- 
port tax was 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Exercising his flexible tariff powers, 
however, President Coolidge increased 
the tariff on men’s sewed straw hats val- 
ued at $9.50 or less a dozen to 88 per 
cent. 

House Increased Rate 

In the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, a specific rate of $4 a dozen was 
added to the 50 per cent duty on the 
blocked and trimmed hats and to the 
old 60 per cent statutory rate on sewed 
hats so that the duty which was ap- 
proved by the House and sent to the 
Senate Finance Committee was $4 a 


ERTAIN trains play such an important part in the lives of the 

communities they serve that their names become almost synony- 
mous with the names of their cities of destination. Two such trains 
are The Golden Arrow and the Liberty Limited of the Pennsylvania 
fleet to Chicago. 


And two others are the equally famous flyers to St. Louis, The 
American and the ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis.’’ 


Their equipment, the service of their personnel, and the delicious 
food served on their modern diners are worthy of the fast, rigidly kept 
schedules which have made these trains the favorites of experienced 
travelers. 


Leaders of the Pennsylvania 
Fleet to Chicago 


When you plan a trip to Chicago or St. Louis think first of all of the 
Pennsylvania. Eight trains leave each day for Chicago, six for St. 
Louis. Each travels over one of the smoothest roadbeds in America 
laid with rails more than one-third heavier than those in ordinary use. 


every well, for the influence of a single 
well is sufficient to destroy the equalib- | 
rium of an entire oil field. In dealing 
with the question one must also keep in 
mind the problem’s relationship to gen- 
eral industry, trade and the immediate 
interests of the people. 


Cooperative Agreements 
Of Basic Importance 
It is interesting to note that in the 


' development of our natural gas industry 


we have within a comparatively short 
time laid down many thousand miles of 
gas carrying mains, bringing this valu- 
able product to places far removed from 
sources of supply. This distributin 

system is being added to materially ae 
day and the program when finally car- 


employes, and has_ brought actions 
against them, as well as the Dubilier 
Condenser Corporation, to compel a con- 
veyance of the patents to the Govern- 
ment. 

Lowell and Dunmore and the Dubilier 
Condenser Corporation had _ previously 
brought suits against the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America for infringement of the 
patents, 


expedients. 

As stated, during the past three years 
in California the distribution of natural 
zas greatly increased and for a time de- 
velopment of our oil resources kept pace, 


|until the production of crude oil, accom- 


panied by an ever increasing volume of 
natural gas, far outstripped every use 
for natural gas, which finally brought 
the State to a position where it was prac- 
tically ‘overwhelmed by production, 
caused by excessive oil stocks in storage, 
overloaded markets, accompanied by 
great waste of gas. 

The effort to relieve this situation is 
represented by present curtailment plans 
and a State conservation program which, 
although not fully meeting with results 
to be expected, has through restrictions 
on production in the several oil fields, the 
application of an oil-gas ratio applied to 
individual wells, a small start made in 
underground gas storage, as well as re- 
pressuring producing sands to increase 
their productiveness, thus bringing about 
a considerable reduction in the amount 
of natural gas being blown into the air. 
Probably this potential gas wastage has 
been reduced as much as 30 per cent. 

It might be interesting at this point 


dozen plus 50 per cent ad valorem on 
blocked and trimmed hats and $4 a dozen 
plus 60 per cent ad valorem on sewed 
straw hats for men. 

This rate was accepted by the Finance 
Committee and recommended to the Sen- 
ate. In the Senate, the rate of $4 per 
dozen plus 50 per cent was maintained 
on sewed straw hats, but the duty on 
blocked and trimmed hats was reduced 
je $3.50 a dozen plus 50 per cent. 
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to briefly review the progress of events 
and steps taken in recent months in the 
several oil fields of the State in an ef- 
fort to reduce or eliminate the waste 
of natural gas. 

Since 1915 California has had a law 
on its statute books forbidding the “un- 
reasonable waste” of natural gas. Little 
; or no attention was paid to this measure 
in recent years, until, through the ex- 
pansion and use of natural gas and its 
recognized beneficial use in the recovery 
of oil, those engaged in the oil and gas 
j industry, as weil as public opinion, took 
notice of the ever-increasing volume of 
gas being blown into the air. In 1928, 
the oil industry sought the assistance of 
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SWIFT LUXURIOUS FLYERS 


to Chicago to St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


Leaves Washington Leaves Washington 
Arrives Chicago Arrives St. Louis....... 
THE GOLDEN ARROW THE AMERICAN 


Leaves Washington Leaves Washington 


Arrives Chicago 12.00 Noon Arrives St. Louis......... 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613-14th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Telephone National 9140. 


T. A. T. Maddux Air Lines operating with the Pennsylvania and Santa Fe railroads 
provide swift, up-to-date rail-air service from coast to coast and between inter- 
mediate points at fares comparable to rail-Pullman fares. 


Carries More Passengers, Hauls More Freight than 
any other Railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





dizs tion 
Production Is 


Lid in Marketing 


mmerce Department Ex- 
ecutive Says Standards in 
‘Manufacturing Help Both 


Buyer and Seller 


from none to 25 a 
jal standards within t 


: 


~ 


proved | conservation, it was stat 
e last |ment’s statement follows in full text: 

rs, commercial standardization | 
pouting to be recognized as one of take daily and seasonal bags of wild; 
: ,ducks and other game birds may find 
3 sing the efficiency of American’ occasionally a numbered aluminum band. 
Dusiness as regards marketing, it wa on one leg of a bird. 


most promising fields available tor 


Tagged Game 
| Asked of Hunters 


Sportsmen to Report on 
. Birds Killed 


Sportsmen who kill birds. with identi- 
fying bands on oer legs this season 
are asked to zopets e particulars to the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, according 
to a statement issued on Oct. 7 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Bureau’s -bird-banding operations 
are intended to develop information for 
ed. The Depart- 


Sportsmen going afield this season to 


Bird-banding 


‘stated orally Oct. 7 by the Chief of the cooperators of the Bureau of Biological 


Division of Trade Standards, Bureau o! 
‘Standards, I. J. Fairchild. 
-. Although the cooperative movement 


Survey, in advancing its studies of North 


Data 


Biological Survey Requests 


MODERN UNIT OF FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


ae ee 


' 
| 
) 


al ad 
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i 
| 
‘ 


i a. Seed 


| American waterfowl, have banded game; 


|birds at more than 50 stations in the: 


for the voluntary establishment of coin-| [{nited States and Canada, from the Arc- ; 


mercial standards under the auspices 0! 
the Department of Commerce ¥ 
started only three years ago, industrial- 
ists are beginning to see in it a new 
field for a substantial reduction in mar- 
ketin, 
bette t 
and the consumer, he said. 


Mr. Fairchild furnished the following 


information: : 

Greater efficiency in marketing and the 
tendency to emphasize quality rather 
than price results from commercial 
standardization. It offers a recognized 
basis for comparison of values, insures 
easy replacement, lowers prices as meas- 
ured by value and provides a definite 
means of assuring the consumer that he 
is getting what he pays for. 

Manufacturer Benefits 


Numerous benefits accrue to the man- 
ufacturer as the result of the genera: 
adoption of a commercial standard, 
among which are: — les: 
frequent changes, higher rates of indi- 
vidual production, more accurate esti- 


mating for production and better meth-| 


ods of stock control, fewer raw ma- 
terials and closer cost accounting. 

It also improves the producer’s rela- 
tions with labor by offering more perma- 
nent employment and higher earnings 
through increased individual production. 

From the viewpoint of the wholesaler 
and retailer, a commercial standard is 
highly beneficial as it lowers stock in- 
vestment through reduced variety, re- 
‘duces obsolescence and depreciation, sta- 
bilizes demand and offers greater con- 
centration of stock and sales e‘fort. 


costs and the establishment oz ; 
understanding between producer! per printed on the band (including any‘ 


Longer runs, less | 


ltie regions south to Louisiana and 


,The Biological Survey desires a report 
|on every banded bird that is recovered 
land requests the cooperation of sports- 
men. e report should state the num- 


series designation, such as A; B or C) 


bird was obtained. In return, the Bio- 
| logical Survey will tell the 

| dering the report where an en t 
| bird was banded, and send interesting in- | 
| formation on the application of the band- 
| ing method to bird study. | 
| Bird banding, as conducted by the Bio- | 
‘logical Survey and its 1,700 cooperators, | 
furnishes a means of obtaining informa- | 
|tion regarding conservation measures. | 
The banding records of the Bureau have | 
|furnished much information gn ged 
and conservation problems, such as 

showing the regions that are visited by | 
particular concentrations of birds. The | 
solution of these problems means much | 
to the perpetuation of the sport of wild- 

fowling, and sportsmen are accordingly | 
urged to examine the ducks and other | 
wild fow] in their bags and report banded | 


| birds to the Biological Survey. 


|Standard Food Urged | 
| For Restaurant Use 





| 
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Industry Is Asked to Eliminate | 
Inferior Products 


Was | Georgia and from Maine to California. ° 


and the date and locality where ‘ the) ~ 
-— ren- | 

m the: . 
soth | Buildings of the Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women at Alderson, W. Va., one of the newest institu- 
tions in the Government’s penal system, are shown in 
the above air view. It was opened Nov. 24, 1928, under 
legislation specifying that its operation “provide for 


upon release.” 


Overcrowding in Federal Prisons 


Said to Have Been Partially Relieved 


Department of Justice Announces Disciplinary Barracks 


And Road Camps Help to 


Meet Congestion Problem 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rectors have been appointed in each of 
the Federal prison institutions. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A summary made in the office of the 


Superintendent of Prisons, Department 


of Justice, showing the operations in the 
Federal Prison Bureau during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1930, covers 


Early in the year conditions arose, 
| notably in the Leavenworth penitentiary, 
|which indicated that immediate steps 
were necessary to prevent the continued 
overcrowding in Federal prisons. To 
some extent this situation was relieved 
at Leavenworth by an arrangement with 


o 


Department of Justice. 


instruction of the inmates in the common branches of 
an English education and give training in industrial 
or occupational pursuits which will best enable the 
inmates to obtain self-support through employment 


+ 


with the use of the barracks it became 
apparent that other measures must be 
taken to provide accommodation for 
nearly 30 per cent increase in Federal 
prisoners, ; 

Advantage was taken of the Road 
Camp Act, passed by Congress in 1929, 
to establish a number of working camps 
on military reservations. As a result 
of the utilization of this law there were 
located at Camp Bragg, N. C., 316 pris- 
oners; at Camp Dix, N. J., 44; at Camp 
Lee, Va,, 66; at Camp Meade, Md., 88, 
at Fort Riley, Kans., 105; at Fort Lewis, 
Wash., Staté, 53. In addition to the 27 
prisoners remaining at the Alderson, W. 
Va., road camp, other camps were ar- 
ranged for at Fort Wadsworth on Staten 
Island and Maxwell Field, near Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
| With the further cooperation of the 
War Department, a 3,000-acre site was 


Majority of Wave Lengths Alleged 


. PERE Ronen oe 


Sg abine Here, Berne 
PusuiskeD WitHout Comment BY THe Unitep Staves TAILY 


Ss 


Seen ee 


To Be Allotted Monied Interests. 


Representative of American Federation of 
Labor Declares Corporations Are Seeking 
Widespread Control of Broadcasting 


at “a group of capitalists} Mr. Hedges said that with 50,000 watts 
oe Secon e sentrel end nenepeline the|the station couid extend its present a 
very atmosphere we breathe” by gaining] ice and could justify its use of one 0 
| control of radio, were made before the|the cleared channels assigned the fourth 
Federal Radio Commission on Oct. 7 by|radio zone. The station, he declared, 
Edward M. Nockels, secretary of the has .been operating as a “national sta- 
‘Chicago Federation of Labor, and radio|tion,” serving listeners in all parts of 
lrepresentative of the American Federa-|the Nation. = ; 
|tion of Labor. ‘ Mr. prove, his tensinneny, sin 
inui i i re|ing to the condition in icago, charge 
ad ee ree ee eeeiert et that six cleared channel stations are op- 
4 erating with high power. The result, he 
declared, is “duplication of programs.” 
He alleged that the Radio rporation 
of America, together with associated and 
affiliated companies, has created a “pat- 
ent monopoly” in radio. 

Station WCUFL; Mr. Nockels said, is 
applying for . a channel _ 
-eate the most desirable wave lengths to| maximum broadcasting power in leu 
private corporations in disregard of the | its present <a ee v9 eae 
public interest, convenience and necessity. 9peration, because — elieves Me gor 

“We believe that the people are| movement is ge to as a ane 
aroused to the great danger arising from|ties and a The at a ti . yin e foe 
the threatened monopolistic combine of | St#tion. e station 1S app : 
pee : eet : ‘the channel now occupied by Station 
;radio broadcasting agencies,” continued WGN. of the Chicago Tribune, but Mr. 
ithe witness, “and to the necessity for Nock ty de i: Sock =een "the serves 
action that will insure to the masses of|\°CXe!S Made no a 


the people some independent avenue ice of the sss cipal Oe 
through which to express their cultural, Synchronized Stations 


educational and social aspirations.” Held Unjusti fie d 
Synchronization of high-powered broad- | , ‘ : 
i i Dr. Frank W. Liliott, vice president 
casting stations on the same wave length and: genersl waneger of the Cantal 


as a means of alleviating congestion in & . 
rj Broadcasting Corporation, operating the 
the broadcast band was described as synchronized statont WHO and WAC, 


unsuccessful by witnesses for Station . 
- i at Des Moines and Davenport, Iowa, re- 
sce Tbe 2 aati Race i iy Bag 3 spectively, declared that the synchroni- 


been synchronized experimentally for the < i ken last 
last four months. The stations appeared zation experiments were underta a 

on their application for authority to con-|June, with the objective of furnishing 
solidate the two stations and for an in-|full time service for listeners in both 
crease in power from 5,000 watts at pres-|cities. He pointed out that the two sta- 
ent allocated each of the stations, to tne|tions heretofore have divided time = 
maximum broadcasting power of 50,000|the 1,000 kilocycle cleared channel, an 

watts. that consequently there was no regular 


‘ ice for I listeners. 
Request of Station WMAQ ae ven oe ee on 


The results of the synchronization do) 
For More Power Heard not justify the expense involved, Dr. El- 
The Commission also heard on Oct. 7, 


liott said in summing up the results of 
the application of Station WMAQ, at|the four month experiments. Moreover, 
Chicago, operated by the Chicago Daily|he declared that an area of more than 
News, for an increase in power from 5,- 


8,000 square miles approximately mid- 
000 watts to the present 50,000 watt max-! way between the two stations, gets vir 
imum. William S. Hedges, president of 


the application of Station WCFL, the 
Chicago Federation’s station, Mr. Nockels 
‘asserted that the Commission has li- 
‘censed and allocated “the overwhelming 
majority of the 90 available wave 
‘lengths, which include the 40 cleared 
‘channels, to capital.” He said this shows 
the tendency of the Commission to allo- 





tually no service at all from the linked 
WMAQ, Inc., and president of the Na-|stations because of “mush” interference. 


7 


the Secretary of War by which the tem- 


For the consumer, commercial stand- | | porary transfer of the United States Dis- ‘turned over to the Department at Camp 


tional Association of Broadcasters, testi- 
ards supply real and specific informa- | 


Thus, he declared, more than 1,750,000 
fied that although the station has a re- 


many of the activities of that Bureau, 


i ‘ontinued from Page 1. 
tion concerning goods prior to purchase, | [Continued fr ge 1.] 


especially in connection with the plans 


provide a basis for checking up on de- 
liveries or for the certification of qual- 
ity, or both, as desired, and furnish a 
means for recovery in the event of mis- 
representation. 


Total savings to all elements of an in-| 


dustry—produetion, distribution and con- 


sumption—resulting from the adoption! 


of a commercial standard are largely in- 
tangible due to the nature of the bene- 
fits afforded, such as improved quality, 
increased good will and stabilization of 
trade. However, when in addition to 
cost of production, various elements of 
distribution and marketing costs are 
analyzed, and when it is shown that these 
costs frequently exceed the total cost of 


production, it seems = conservative es-| 


timate that the effective application of 
a commercial standard will yield sav- 
ings of at least 5 per cent of the total 
val’ . of the retail product. 

Statistics are not available for all of 
the industries which have adopted com- 
mercial standards, but the estimated 
value of production in one year for four 
such industries, including domestic and 
industrial fuel oils, stoddard solvent, wall 
paper, and dress patterns, totaled, ac- 
cording to census reports, $569,743,684. 

Estimating a total saving of 2 per 
cent of the value of production, the fi- 
nancial benefits to just these four indus- 
tries from the adoption of commercial 
standards are in excess of $110,000,000 


per year. 
Standard Defined 
Specifically, a commercial standard is 


defined as a commodity standard cover- | 


ing grade, quality, dimensions, or toler- 
ances, which industry wants; ii is a basis 
upon which the manufacturers want to 
produce, the distributors want to stock 
and the consumers want to buy. Pro- 
ducers are encouraged to make a spe- 
cific and complete reference to the of- 
ficial Government publication on all la- 
bels, tags, cartons, and sales literature 
certifying quality as conforming to the 
commercial standards requirements. 


With increased leisure our people are | 


devcting more time and attention to 
careful and judicious expenditure. There 
is more shopping around for greater val- 
ues and better bargains, not only among 
the buyers for the individual family, but 
among the _ professional purchasing 
agents who contract for the materials 


used and fabricated by our large indus- | 


trial organizations. With greater pur- 
chasing power, 
people are demanding higher quality and 
are looking for some dependable guide 
to aid their judgment. 

The present perplexing market of 
novelties and color presents to the con- 
sumer-buyers, and even the professional 
purchasing agents, increasing difficulty 
in distinguishing between items of real 
merit and inferior products built for ap- 
pearance only. The establishment of 
commercial standards reduces this diffi- 
culty considerably as they offer authori- 
tative and dependable criteria of quality. 

Probably the most significant restric- 
tion in the scope of commercial stand- 
ards is the present limitation to commod- 
ities which are bought and sold; that is, 
it is not at present contemplated that 
commercial standards will be applied to 
safety codes, drafting room practices, 
symbols, methods of test as such, or trade 
practices. Commercial standards by na- 


ture will be a compromise of the ideas | 


held by representatives of different 
branches of the industry, however, and 
may not be expected to represent per- 
fection. 

The Division of Trade Standards, Bu- 
reau of Standards, has a fourfold func- 
tion in the establishment of commercial 
standards on request from industry. It 
acts as a referee to insure adequate con- 
sideration of the needs of all interests; 

/ it supplies such assistance and advice in 
the development of the program as past 
experience with similar programs may 
suggest; it solocits and records the ex- 

tent of adoption and adherence to the 

i; ard; and it adds all possible pres- 
to the standardization movement by 

ication and promulgation when the 
mercial standard is adopted and ac- 
by all elements directly concerned. 

United States, according to ou: 

i formation, is the only Nation, with 
: exception of Australia, where the 
nment offers service for the volun- 
establishment of commercial stand- 


| 


* 


1 increased travel and | 
speedier means of communication, our | 


|was selling at 25 cents a pound, while |for increasing the housing facilities of 
la commercially prepared compound ar- | prisoners and strengthening the person- 
tificially flavored and colored was sell-|nel of the Federal prison system. 

ling for 22% cents a pound. Analysis 
|showed that the genuine product con- 
tained 7.2 ounces of fruit, the rest was | 
sugar. The compound contained less | 
than 4 ounces of fruit—about half as| 
much fruit. You are paying a high price | 


shown the practical contacts between 


Communications. 











lem today. 
You people represent a vast industry, 
an industry larger than some of you 


for substitutes, mainly water with a lit- | 
tle pectin added. 
The restaurateur who desires uni- 
'formity from day to day in the steaks 
he serves need no longer have an ex- 
pert meat judge in his employ, he need 
only buy his meats on specification of 
| Government standard. 
| Despite the efforts of some food es- 
tablishments to concoct new and unusual 
menus, meat still remains the central 
\jtem around which the average meal is 
‘built. This being true, its purchase, | 
preparation, and serving is a matter of | 
‘vital importance to all of you. Here) 
jis the solution of your problem of main- 
taining a uniform standard of excellence 
‘in the meat. you serve. 
Probably no single thing would con- 
tribute more to placing meat consump- 
|tion on a reasonable and stabilized basis! gy the health program of the Wom- 
jthan to bring about a situation in which 4 ‘dent arevention alse 
the meat consumer would always be cer-| en’s Bureau accident P , 
|tain to get exactly what he expects inh. assumes an important place. One 
ithe way of grade ons gos. Disap-| of its outstanding bulletins, which in- 
pointment in meats whether raw or pre- . utions and 
pared tends to drive the consumer to dicates the = = a coals ail 
other places of business or may lead him| standards in this field, 1s a study 
\to substitute other dishes in place of| industrial acidents to women in New 
meat. | Jersey, Ohio, and Wisconsin, all of 
More Gus PAIS ponte, of na which have workmen’s compensation 
| were graded and stamped for sale on the| 
markets in 1929. During the first 12| laws. on Saawe thrge Shakes siene, Same 
weeks of 1930 there was an increase of | 9WY +, v9 st. ae See 
85 per cent over the total of the same| W&Te 15 accidents fatal to women, 80: 
K surs | accidents that resulted in some per- 
period last year. Individuals, hotels,| manent disability to women, and 2,467 
|restaurants, hospitals, steamship lines, | ennen in which women ariffaved temn- 
| Pullman dining cars and others are ask-| porary disability. As nearly half of 
ing for the service and are getting it} tne representative number of women 
just as fast as we can give it. | interviewed in their homes were re- 
The Government has worked out stand- sponsible for the support of others, 
ards for practically all fruits and veg-| the seriousness of a loss of their weekly 
etables. As a rule the grades and their earning can not be overemphasized. 
designations are not carried through to | The theory is accepted today that 
the retail market but many buyers insist; hazard is so inherent a part of indus- 
on the grades in the wholesale exchange. | try that various occupations have each 
| Many wholesale dealers are now featur-| g predictable risk, and the cost to the 
ing the United States grade marks. | injured employe of the accidents that 
| Market experts in fruit and vegetables occur, the wage loss, medical cost, 
j believe that, generally speaking, the| and expense of restoration of earn- 
greatest benefit to both producer and! ing capacity—is as logically a direct 
consumer can be brought about by im-| expense of production as is spoiled ma- 
proving the quality of the products! terial or damaged equipment. 
Rese eld market. Pd are directing a... 
their efforts on grading and standard-| in Mon ae 
lization work in producing territory. This| (THE acceptance of this re = 
work, based on systematic studies of con- by employers and the growt ° 
sumer preferences, is gradually changing; workmen’s compensation laws will 
| the character of the trade in perishables| make the thorough study of indus- 
jane & aan the a inereneaneer trial hazards and the scientific analysis 
roduce year year. ou can : i . 
! help yourselves and the farmer by using of causes of accidents — in a - 
the grading system at least when you| duction of casualties, valuai'y jours 
Foon ‘yaeweet qeentities as 60 many! and cents - . is vemene “4 the os 
4 res r rs 7% : : in terms of the abolition of mental an 
.. Ra onsen — venr ae physical suffering. Well-lighted work 
stabilize the Satnted industry bo ae places and corridors, guarded somge 
nating inferior products irom the mar-| £73 eam. ry ocr, and sive thet 
ket. That alone would go a long way] duction. These conditions the Bureau 
toward solving the overproduction prob- standards seek to encourage. 
As a health issue, the Women’s Bu- 
reau is opposed to night work for 
women. Doctors have conclusively 


realize. In San Francisco alone, accord- 
|ing to a final report issued recently by 
| the Department of Commerce, the eat- 
ing establishments showed a volume of 
businéss of nearly $47,000,000 in 1929. 

You purchase over _ $3,000,000,000 
worth of food a year. 

A survey made recently by a food 
company reveaied that the American 
people spend $24,000,000,000 for their 
foods. The restaurants represent 12 per 
cent of that buying power. The resta- 
rauteurs ar organized. That 12 per cent 
of buying power is capable of direction, 
of cooperation, of getting what it wants 
in food products, 

The opportunity for the restaurateur 
to help himself by helping the farmer is 
here. To take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity requires united action. This is 
what you can do: Use pure, unsophisti- 
cated, domestic foods; secure uniform 
standard of excellence in your meals 
through the use of available Government 
grading of products; eliminate unnec- 
essary marketing costs by buying direct 
from the producer through his coopera- 
tives, and discourage profiteering in 
foods. 


shown that women can not make the 
physiological readjustments which 
working by night and sleeping by day 
require, and night work is inevitably 
accompanied by loss of sleep and con- 
“sequent harm to the nervous svstem, 
by the loss of the tonic and stimulat- 
ing effects of the sun’s rays, and by 
dangerous fatigue. Moreover, many 
women on night jobs overtax their 
strength by trying to look after home 
and family by day. That the United 
States is behind other great industrial 
nations in regard to night work for 
women is shown in a Bureau bulletin 
on the subject. At the present time, 
as a result of the Berne and Washing- 
ton conventions, 35 countries have abol- 
ished night work for women or taken 
steps, legislative or governmental, 
looking toward prohibition. Only 16 
States in this country have any leg- 
islation prohibiting night work, and 
these laws are far from complete. 


ciplinary Barracks at Leavenworth to 
the Department of Justice was effected. 
!This institution provided housing facili- 
ties for about 1,500 prisoners. Even 


| Topical Survey of Federal Government] 


Safety Standards for Women 
In Industry Urged in Bulletin 


Night Work Found Detrimental to Their Health, 
Women’s Bureau Says 


& 
Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By Eleanor Nelson, 
Junior Industrial Economist, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


“THE Women’s Bureau does not fa- 

vor laws prohibiting women’s em- 
ployment in occupations that have 
not been proven conclusively to be 
more harmful to women than to men. 
Except for the lead industry, very lit- 
tle research has been done in this coun- 
try of the special harmful effect on 
women of the Various industrial proc- 
esses, For this reason, the Women’s 


Bureau feels that extensive investiga- | 


tions should be made before women 
are prohibited from any industries or 
processes. This fact is brought out 
in a Bureau publication entitled “The 
Employment of Women in Hazardous 
Industries in the United States.” 

As early as 1897 lead was known 
to have poisonous effects upon women. 
It has been shown not only to be detri- 
mental to a larger proportion of women 
than of men handling it in manufac- 
turing processes, but to have a very 
serious effect on women’s generative 
organs. Women suffering from it are 
more likely to have abortions or still- 
born children, or of the children who are 
born living more than the average are 
likely to die within the first year of life. 
This is pointed out by Dr. Alice Ham- 
ilton in a study made for the Women’s 
Bureau on women workers and indus- 
trial poisons. Despite these facts, an- 
other bulletin of the Bureau summariz- 
ing State labor laws shows that only 
three States in the Union have, laws 
prohibiting or regulating to some ex- 
tent women’s employment in indus- 
tries where they are in danger of lead 


poisoning. 
N° figures exist with regard to the 
effect of poisons other than lead, 
but it is known that both monoxide gas 
and benzol may produce abortion, and 
that the latter, by causing anemia, 
renders a healthy pregnancy almost 
impossible, according to Dr. Hamilton’s 
report. 

Several of the Women’s Bureau 
studies specializing on the textile in- 
dustry are of interest in connection 
with an industrial health program be- 
cause they show that illness of the 
worker is responsible for a larger pro- 
portion of time lost from the job 
than is any other one reason. In one 
of these reports, in which iost time 
is analyzed by sex, women are found 
to lose more time because of illness 
than do men. Tha‘ mills with the 
longer working hours show greater 
amounts of lost time on the part of 
employes is another telling fact re- 
vealed. 

Besides these more specific studies 
the general statements of the health 
program of the Women’s Bureau also 
are set forth in various articles in 
three booklets of a more popular na- 
ture: “What Industry Means to Women 
Workers,” “Short Talks About Work- 
ing Women,” and “Radio Talks on 
Women in Industry,” As a supple- 
ment to the various reports on health 
and safety is a bulletin entitled “Se- 
lected References on the Health of 
Women in Industry,” which serves 
as a valuable bibliography in this field. 


*- * * 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 9, Mary H. Turner, m charge of files, 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, will discuss the various reports and 
data compiled by the Bureau in the interest of women workers. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Dally Publishing Corporation 


Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

At this camp it was found necessary 
to erect certain temporary structures, 
and to appoint a superintendent in con- 
nection with the care of prisoners. It 
was planned at this point to take a 
maximum of 600 prisoners, overflow from 


the United States Industrial Reforma- | 


tory at Chillicothe, Ohio, where they 
were to be employed 
forestry work and canning. The road 
camp experiment relieves the overcrowd- 
ing in the walled institutions; it pro- 
vides the men with employment without 
throwing any civilian out of work, and 
makes it possible for the military author- 
ities to make needed improvements. 
The number of escapes from these 
road camps has been negligible. It is 
believed that the experiment also dem- 
onstrates that there are a larg: num- 
ber of men who have heretofore been 
laced behind high walls and in. steel 
cages who do not require this restraint. 


‘Plans for Penitentiary 


In Pennsylvania Drawn 
Following the utilization of the road- 
camp plan, steps were taken to secure 
authorization for a new penitentiary, to 
serve the northeastern section of the 
United States, for which a site has been 
selected in Pennsylvania and plans are 


being drawn for the erection of a peni- 
; tentiary on that site. 


_ Other relief from crowded conditions 
is expected as a result of collaboration 
with the United States Public Health 
Service. There is to be established a 


jfarm on which will be placed addicts of 


narcotic drugs who have been sentenced 
to Federal prisons. Provision was also 
made for the concentration of drug ad- 
dicts in the annex at Leavenworth, such 
annex being the disciplinary barracks 
taken over by the prison division from 
the War Department. 

As a result of the arrangement with 
the Public Health Service, and authori- 
zation by Congress, a narcotic farm has 
been authorized and within the next two 


‘years it is expected that considerable 


relief will be afforded Federal prisons 
through the transfer of drug cases from 





the Leavenworth Prison Annex to the 
narcotic farm where they will receive 
the attention of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. At the request of the Prison Bu- 
reau special assistance has been rendered 
by the Narcotic Division of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau in combating the evil 
of smuggling drugs into Federal prisons. 

Efforts are being made to stamp out 
the introduction of drugs into the prisons 
and as a result, one guard has been in- 
dicted and several inmates have been pro- 
ceeded against by the prison authorities. 





i 


A number of conspirators on the outside 
have also been arrested by agents of the 
Narcotic Bureau charged with smuggling 
drugs into Federal prisons. 
|Congress Has Helped 
With Legislation 

Important and helpful legislation by 
| Congress was provided to strengthen the 
| Federal prison system. Among the meas- 
ures passed was one to establish two 
new Federal prison institutions; to di- 
versify employment of Federal prisoners; 
to create an independent parole board; 
to reorganize the Prison Bureau, to es- 
tablish Federal jails, etc.; to establish 
a hospital for defective delinquents and 
amend the probation law, and to author- 
ize the Public Health Service to supply 
medical service in the Federal prisons. 

In addition to the provision for new 
prisons, an act of Congress authorizing 
new jails contemplates the establish- 
mew of jails on the northernsand south- 
ern borders of the United States for the 
temporary detention of prisoners await- 
ing trials or those sentenced to short 
terms. Notwithstanding the plans for 
'the establishment of such jails, it is re- 
‘garded by the prison authorities as cer- 
jtain that the use of city and county 
jails in different sections must be contin- 
ued, and the cooperation of State boards 
in the matter of inspection is being 
sought to the end that Federal author- 
ities may be fully advised as to the con- 
ditions under which Federal prisoners 
are housed in such institutions, and to 
insure their proper care and treatment. 

In the reorganization of the Bureau of 
Prisons, effected during the year, provi- 
sion was made for an increase in the 
staff of the Prison Division, the person- 
nel in the central office being enlarged 
and reorganized along the lines best 
suited to meet the needs of the Federal 
jail and prison institutions. A Supervisor 


: people living between the two stations* 
liable service area of 175 miles even with 


in agriculture, | 


5,000 watts power, it can not render satis- 
factory service for listeners in the entire 
State of Illinois, and that consequently 
the increase in power to the maximum is 
required. 


|of Probation has been appointed whose 
duty it is to assist in building up a 
| sound, progressive system of probation 
in the Federal courts. A Parole Super- 
visor has also been provided to inau- 
gurate a more effective and complete 
system of supervising men released on 
parole. 

An important work inaugurated during 
the year with results that have been 
highly satisfactory to the prison offi- 
cials is intended to improve conditions in 
the Federal prisons through a broad 
and enlightened program of rehabilita- 
tion by the traininr of men and women 
|for the prison service. As the first step 
toward the improving of the personnel 
of the service there was established in 
January, 1930, in connection with United 
States detention headquarters in New 
York City, a school for prison officers 
in the Federal ‘service. 

In May 24 candidates were graduated 
from that school and have been given 
certificates of fitness. These men were 
all taken from the Civil Service Register 
and submitted to a four months intensive 
course in the theory and practice of crim- 
inology, first aid, mental hygiene, physi- 
cal culture and self-protection. The 
wardens of the different Federal prisons 
have expressed themselves as gratified 
with the character and disposition of 
these trained assistants. 

Courses for the training of prison of- 
ficers were held at Atlanta and Leaven- 
worth because of the necessity of speed- 
ily recruiting a large number of prison 
officers for new institutions. In connec- 
tion with this move efforts have been 
made in the direction of interesting 
young men of character and inte'ligence 
to take up constructive work in the Fed- 
eral prisons. With the cooperation of 
the Civil Service Commission a number 
of warden’s assistants will be appointed, 
who together with the staff and officers, 
will be expected to devote a high degree 
of _attention to the needs of individual 
prisoners, industrially, vocationally, edu- 
cationally and spiritually than has here- 
tofare been possible. 


Division of Welfare 
And Education Planned 


_ There has alsv been established a divi- 
sion of welfare and education, intended 
to develop a program for individualizing 
the treatment of the men who are in the 
prisons, for the purpose of ascertaining 
something of the physical, mental and 
social influences bearing upon the indi- 





vidual prisoner’s problem. A superin- 


tendent of schools, parole officers, voca- 


tional _Officers, industrial foremen, ath- 
letic directors, morale officers and others 


will have a part in this movement. 
Trained educational directors have been 
appointed in each of the Federal prison 
institutions. 


' The modifications by act of Congress 


of the law in regard to prison labor is 
believed by the prison officials to be one 
of the most progressive pieces of prison 
legislatiog ever enacted. 


It will enable 


are not being served. 


The stations have had to _broadeast 
identical programs for the joint opera- 


tion, and in effect, he declared, theyA 


have operated a 5,000-watt station at the 
expense which would be entailed in oper- 
ating a 50,000-watt station but without 


Dr. Elliott declared that nothing in th 
experiment shows that synchronization 
offers the same service as a 50,000-watt 
transmitter. If it did, he said, his com- 
pany would not be applying for a 50,000- 
watt transmitter, at a cost of $250,000. 


Paul A. Loyette, chief engineer of the 
Central company, declared that at pres- 
ent the synchronized stations afford good 
service about 40 miles distant from each 
transmitter, but that with one 50,000- 
watt transmitter, good service would be 
|rendered in an area 100 miles from the 
station. He reiterated Dr. Elliott’s testi- 
mony concerning the “mush” area lying 
between the two synchronized stations, 
With the 50,000-watt transmitter, he as- 


per cent in the population serviced and 
of over 400 per cent in the area covered., 

“I do not know of any hope for syn-' 
chronization that would be a substitute 
for a 50,000-watt station,” Mr. Loyett 
' declared. 


Broadening of Service 
Area Is Claimed 


watts Station WMAQ could broaden its 
service. area threefold, and _ caver con- 
sistently a 500-mile sweep, Mr. Hughes 
testified, responding to questions by the 
WMAQ counsel, Thomas Marshall. The 
present day audience of the station, he 
asserted, is approximately 5,000,000, and 
this would be increased to about 11,000,- 
000 -with the maximum power. 

“The night-time service of the station, 
with 50,000 watts, might go up to 20,- 
— or 30,000,000 people,” Mr. Hedges 
said. 

Station WMAQ, which is a \wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the newspaper, rep- 
|resents an investment of $1,750,241.08, 
the witness asserted. The revenue of the 
station since its establishment in 1922, 
has amounted to $722,033.84, he declared. 
of the aggregate investment, $234,987 
represents the investment in equipment. 

The station has a monthly income of 
$43,000 from advertising programs, and 
the cost of operating the station is about 
$40,000 monthly, the witness testified, 
The weekly pay roll for talent, is $4,580, 
how said, explaining that the station re- 
| 





tains 28 “talents employes” on its regular 
pay roll, 60 part time talent employes, 
jand 45 other employes. 


—————— 


Our 


star salesman is 


We’re sorry but we cannot keep 
him on, Our plant burned last 
week and as it will take us six 
months to rebuild and get into 


the benefits. — 4 


serted, there would be an increase of 240,, 


With the increase in power to 50,000. 


the Department to diversify and extend 
the prison industries contingent only 
upon the continued cooperation of other 
Government departments and in such a 
way as to minimize competition with 
free industry. . 

There has been estabNshed in the 
Leavenworth annex an ice plant, laun- 
dry, and dry-cleaning plant, where work 
for the institution and the military res- 
ervation is being carried on. The prod- 
ucts of the Federal prison industries are 
not sold in the open market in competi- 
tion with free labor. They are trans- 
ferred to other Government departments 
at a fair price, which mf&kes it certain 
that there will be no depressing of the 
standards or working conditions of civil 
or private industry. 


production there is nothing for 
him to sell and no money avail- 
able for meeting our payroll, 


* *” * 


A Hartford Business Inter- 
ruption Policy takes care of 
the pay-roll when fire stops 
‘business income. Write for 
“Mr. Dixon”—a booklet ex- 
plaining this form of modern 
business protection. 


} Are You in Need of Live Wire 
Representation in Washington 
With Financial Responsibility 


Cooper C. Lightbown 
4803 Colorado Avenue 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 
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' » : 
Low Prices Cut 


Output of Rubber’ 
In Dutch Malaya| 


Department of Commerce 
Also Is Imformed That! 
Some Estates Are Closing | 
Down Tapping Activity | 


| Kings Mountain Battlefield, S, C., Oct. | than exist in any other place on the 
| 7.—The United States has more of its | earth, 


Sensitive Device: 


Door of Opportunity Is Still Open 


In America, Says President Hoover 
*& * 
Full Equality Will Not Be Attained Until Abolition of Poverty 
Mind and Home Is Achieved, He Declares in Address De- 


Llivered at Kings Mountain 


} 
of 


Electroscope Found to 
Successful Appliance, Bur 
reau of Standards Expert 
Explains 1 ee 





mean the abandonment of the Nation’s | 
spiritual heritage. | 


+ 


As a result of the low prices of rubber, ; youth in institutions of higher learning 


In the large sense we have maintained 


prices. 


Dutch native output has already been 
sharply curtailed, and there are evi- 
dences that estate outputs may soon be 
noticeably affected, according to an an- 
nouncement Oct. 7 by the rubber division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Reports are already at hand, according 
to the division, that a few estates have 
ceased tapping operations and are clos- 
ing down, while others have announced 
that operations are being limited to 
areas least costly to tap and most highly 
productive. 

In the effort to reduce costs there is 
a possibility that many of the directors 
of rubber companies who receive large 
fees may be eliminted, according to local 
opinion, declares a report from the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at London, 
Ralph S. Charles, to the division. Mr. 
Charles quotes the city editor of the 
London Evening Standard as stating that 
there are between 900 and 1,900 directors 
of rubber companies who receive in fees 
in a year something like £200,000 to 
£250,000, as well as additional remunera- 
tion from the industry. 


Rubber Production Trends 
The division's ammouncement concern- 


‘ing rubber production tendencies, as con- 
®iained in special circular No, 2821, fol- 


lows in full text: 

Since September, 1929, world stocks of 
rubber have increased steadily except im 
May, 1930, when the tapping holiday 
temporarily retarded production. The 
cause of increased stocks has been the 
reduced consumption of rubber rathér 
than increased output, the result has 
been a constant lowering of the price 
level. Until the possibility of Govern- 
ment restriction of output was definitely 
removed by the Sept. 10 announcement 
of the Governor General of the Straits 
Settlements, that possibility helped to 
sustain price somewhat, but its influence 
had mostly disappeared before the an- 


| force intrenched in this strategic posi- | 


1 


} 


“than all the rest of the 1,500,000,000 | open the channels of opportunity, con- 
people of the world,” said President | stantly refreshing the leadership of the 


It is significant that some of these 
systems deny religion and seek to expel 


it. I can not conceive of a wholesome | 


The electroscope offers one of the most 


Hoover, in an address on Oct. 7 at a cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of the 
Battle of Kings Mountain. 

The President made this statement in 
recounting practical results of the 150 
years since the battle, which he described 
as a crucial one in the struggle for im- 
dependence. 


The President’s address follows in full, 


text: 


My Fellow Countrymen: This is 
than a thousand men, inspired by the 
urge of freedom, defeated a superior 


tion. This small band of patriots turned 
back a dangerous invasion well designed 
to separate and dismember the united 
Colonies. It was a little army and a little 
battle, but it was of mighty portent. 
History has done scant justice to its siz- 
nificance, which rightly should place it 
beside Lexington and Bunker Hill, Tren- 
ton and Yorktown, as one of the crucial 


engagements in our long struggle for} 


independence, 

The Battle of Kings Mountain stands 
out in our national memory not only be- 
cause of the valor of the men of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Temmnessee, Kentucky, and 
Virginia, who trod here 150 ars ago, 
and because of the brilliant leadership of 
Colonel Campbell, but also because the 
devotion of those men revived the cour- 
age of the despondent Colonies and set a 
nation upon the road of final triumph in 
American independence. 

No American can review the vast 
pageant of human progress so mightily 


contributed to by these men without re-! 


newed faith in huamnity, new courage, 
and strengthened resolution. 


Institutions, Ideals 
And Spirit of America 


My friends, I have lived among many 
People and have observed many govern- 
ments, Each has its own institutions 


nouncement. The announcement seems | and its own ideals, its own spirit. Many 
to leave the'matter of rubber production ! of them I have learned to respect and to 


purely to -:0 omic adjustment. 

Dutch native output has already been 
sharply curtailed as a result of the low 
One barometer of Dutch native 
production is the imports of wet rubber 
into British Malaya. For the first five 
months of 1930 such imports were nearly 
at the level of corresponding months of 
1929, but June imports were lower than 
for any preceding June since 1924, July 


imports lower than any July since 1924, | than 120,000,000. 


and August imports not only lower than 
any August since 1924, but lofer than 
any monthly figure since 1924 except 
three widely separated abnormally low 
r.onths—and August wet imports are 
usually high for seasonal reasons. Thus 
Dutch ative output is already showing 
the effects of low price. 

Malayan native output can not be so 
readily measured against previous years, 
but for the Federated Malay states and 
Johore combined, the 1930 calculated pro- 
duction of estates under 100 acres has 
been running slightly behind the 1929 
level. For the three months June, July 
and August, 1930, the total was, how- 
ever, “a very slightly behind the totai 
for the corresponding three months of 
1929. September, 1929, calculated pro- 
duction for these areas was abnormaliy 
high, and September, 1930, may give defi- 
nite evidence of 2 downturn in Malayan 
native output. 

Against this definite evidence of re- 
duced Dutch native production, and tne 
signs of gradual reduction in Malayan 


| 


admire, It is from these contrasts and | 


these experiences that I wish to speak 
today—to speak upon the institutions, 
the ideals, upon the spirit of America. 

In the time since the Battle of Kings 


Mountain was fought our country has} 


marched from those struggling Colonies 
on the Atlantic seaboard to the full 
sweep of the Pacific. It has grown from 
fewer than 3,000,000 people to more 
But far more inspiring 


a j 
place of inspiring memories. Here less} 


| demanding for man a larger mastership | 
| of his own destiny. 


{and the Constitution into a new and 


| classes. It was founded upon the con-| 





Nation by men of lowly beginnings. We 
| have no class or caste or aristocracy 
| whose privilege limits the hopes and op- 
| portunities of our people. Science and 
| education have been spread until they are 


| the universal tools of the common man. |! 


| They have brougrht to him the touch of a 
| thousand finer things of life. They have 


the inspiring works of God. 
This unparalleled rise of the American 


of riches in lands or forests or mines; it 


erated the mind and stimulated the exer- 
tion of a people. There were other parts 
of the world even more easily accessible 
to new invasion by man, whose natural 
resources were as great as those of the 
United States, yet their history over this 
150 years presemts no achievement paral- 
lel to the mighty march of the United 
States. 
other lands was 
stirring ideas and 
lightened the path of the whoie Ameri- 
can people A score of nations 
borrowed our philosophy from us, 
they have tempered the course of history 
in yet a score of others. All have pros- 
pered under them. 

These ideas amd these ideals were in 
the hearts and inspired the souls of the 
men who fought the Battle of Kings 





Mountain. They had spurred the migra-| 
tion of their fathers from the persecu-| 
tions and restricted opportunity of Eu-, 


rope, had beem sustained by their re- 
ligious faith, had been developed in their 
conflict with the wilderness, and had be- 
come the spirit of the American people, 


Our forefathers for- 
mulated them through the Declaration 


practical political and social system | 
unique in the world. Devoted generations 
have secured them to us. 

It is never amiss for us to review these 
principles, that ‘we uphold our faith in 
them, that we search our fidelity to them, 
that by stretch of our vision over the 
vast pageant of our accomplishment we 
should gain courage to meet the difficul- 
ties of the day. 

Our political system was a revolt from! 
dictatorship, whether by individuals or} 





ception that freedom was inalienable, | 
and that liberty and freedom should — 


than its growth of numbers has been the; upon law, and that law should spring 


unfolding of a 
human society. Within this land there 
have been builded mew and powerful in- 
stitutions designed of new ideas and new 
ideals in a new vision of human relations. 
Through them we have attained a wider 
diffusion of liberty and of happiness and 
of material things than humanity has 
ever known before. Our people live im a 


great experiment 


enlarged the horizon of our vision into} 


man and woman was not alone the result | 


sprang from ideas and ideals, which lib- | My ! 
| here and say tha‘ our political and social 


social order of .- sound economic system 
that does not have its roots in religious 
faith. No blind materialism can for long 
engage the loyalties of mankind. Eco- 
nomic aspiration, _though it strongly 
marks the American system, is not an 
end in itself, but is only one of many in- 
struments to accomplish the profound 


purposes of the American peopie, which | 


are largely religious in origin. This 


|country is supremely dedicated, not to} 
the pursuit of material riches, but to! 


pursuit of a richer life for the individual. 
It would be foolish for me to stand 


system works perfectly. It does not. 


Tr human race is not perfect yet. There | 
are disheartening occurrences every hour ; 


of the day. There are always malevolent 





But the deadening poverty of | 
in the absence of the} 
ideals which have} 


have | 
and} 


or selfish forces at work which, un- 
checked, would destroy the very basis of 
our American life. 
struction vary from generation to gen- 
eration; and if we would hand on our 
great inheritance to our children, we 
must successfully contend with them. 


While we can not permit any foreign 
person or agency to undermine our insti- 
tvtions, yet we must look to our own con- 
duct that we do not by our own failure 
to uphold and safeguard the true spirit 
of America weaken our own institutions 
and destroy the very forces which up- 
build our hational greatness. It is in our 
own house that our real dangers lie, and 
it is there that we have need to summon 
our highest wisdom and our highest’ sense 
of public service. 


We must keep corruptive influences 
from the Nation and its ideals as we 
would keep them from our homes. Crime 
and disobedience of law are the very in- 
carnation of destruction to a system 
whose basis is law. Both pacifism and 
militarism court danger from abroad, 
the one by pxomoting weakness, the 
other by promoting arrogance. Failure 
of many of our citizens to express their 
opinions at the ballot box is at once their 
abandonment of the whole basis of self- 
government. Manipulation of the ballot 
is a denial of government by the people. 
Corruption or even failure of moral per- 


ceptions in public office defiles the whole | 
Mere destructive | 


spirit of America. 
criticism destroys leadership and substi- 
tutes weakling. 


Any practice of business which would 
| dominate the country by its own selfish | have seven times as many automobiles; 
interests is a destruction of equality of 


opportunity. Government in business, 


in | from the expressed wisdom of the repre- | except in emergency, is also a destruc- 


These forces of de-| 


| 
United States Bureau of Standards | 

The above drawing shows design of the electroscope used by the Bureau 
of Standards in detecting radium lost in ruins of buildings destroyed by 
fire. The electroscope, used also to measure radium, is an aluminum | 
box encased in lead to exclude all but the more penetrative radiation 
from the radium. The gold leaf is repelled from its support by the | 
presence of radiation of gamma rays from the radium. Measurement of | 
the radiation is accomplished by observing the distance which the gold 


leaf is moved from the position it occupies when unchanged. 


;ernment, or of the Federal Government 
{to encroach upon the responsibilities of|in our country, both in government and | 
the States, are destructive of our whole|i:: other activities, are held by men who 
{pattern of self-government. But these!have risen to command. A canvass of 
evils can not shatter our ideals or sub-| the leading administrative officials of our 
vert our institutions if we hold the faith.| Fo’eral Government, of our industries, | 
The knowledge of danger is a Jarge part| and of our professions, shows that 90 per 
| of its conquest. cent of them started life with no finan- 
It is the first duty of those of us who) cig) inheritance. Despite’ the misrepre- 
| believe in the American system to main-| ; , 2 
ltain a knowledge of and a pride in it, | Sentations of demagoguery, there are to- 
lnot particularly because we need fear|¢o} more chances for young men to rise, 
those foreign systems, but because we! or for young women, too, than there 
have need to sustain ours in purity andi were 30 years ago. 

in strength. We shall not have full equality of 
| The test of our system of government | opportunity until we have attained that, 
jand of our social principles and ideals as| ultimate goal of every right-thinking 
compared to others may in part be in- citizen—the abolition of poverty of mind} 
iterpreted by the practical results of the|atd home. Happily for us we have gone 
|150 years of growth that have brought|fu"ther than others on this road and we 


| 
been kept open. The posts of leadership 





|sensitive methods of measuring and de- 
tecting the presence of radium, it was / 
stated orally Oct. 7 by a radium ee 
of the Bureau of Standards, L. F. Cure 
tiss, in commenting upon the recent loss 
and subsequent recovery of $3,000 worth 
of radium at a hospital in Newark, N. J. 

by the use of an electroscope. 


Recovered From Clinkers 


Radium lost in fires has been recovered — 
from the clinkers, he said. On a num-— 
ber of occasions samples of clinkers 
taken from fires in which radium was ace” 
cidentally lost have been sent to the Bu-. 
reau of Standards, according to Mr. Cur- | 
tiss, for detection as to whether or not 
radium was present. If the clinkers are - 
found to contain radium, they are sent to 


}a chemical laboratory equipped to recover 


the substance, he stated. 


Mr. Curtiss furnished the following in-’ 
formation: 1 


The principal upon which the electro- . 
scope works is comparatively simple. 
Radium is usually measured by compar- 
ing the gamma radiation from a speci- 
men with that from a preparation of — 
known radium content. The gamma ra. 
clectroscope used at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards consists of an aluminum box en- 
cased in lead one centimeter thick to” 
exclude all but the more penetrating” 
gamma rays. An amber bead holds a’ 
metal rod which supports a gold 


ito us the richness of life which spreads| mal. new ga‘ > every decade. 
through this great Nation. I can give 
you some measurement both of our 
' standards and of our social progress. In 
|proportion to our population, we have 
‘one-fourth more of our children in grade | 
\schools than the most advanced other 


| 
' 


But these tangible things which we can 
reduce to statistics and comparisons are 
but a part of America. The great in- 


|tangibles of the spirit of a people are! 
immeasurable—our sense of freedom, of} 


liberty, of security, our confidence of fu- 


port. 
its uncharged position is proportional 
to the gamma radiation passing through 
the box from the radium. 


|within the box. When charged with elec-~ | 
|tricity the leaf is repelled from its sup-* 
The rate at which it returns to” 


é 


sentatives of the majority of the people| tion, of equality of opportunity and the 
themselves. . f 
not in itself a mew human ideal, but the | crecy. Tendencies of communities and 
Constitution which provided its frame-! States to shirk their own responsibilities 
work, with the checks and balances which| or to unload them upon the Federal Gov- 
gave it stability, was of marvelous 
genius, Yet of vastly more importance 
than even the xmachinery of government 


This self-government was| incarnation of tyranny through bureau-| 


country in Europe, and for every thou- 
sand of our young people we have six and 
}one-half times as many in colleges and} 
universities. And I may add that today! 
| we have more of our youth in institutions | 
lof higher learning than all the rest of 
\ the 1,500,000,000 people of the world put 
| together. 


tur. progress, our traditions of past 
glory end sacrifice, the example of our 
heroes, the spiritual enrichment of our 
people—these are the true glories of! 
| America. ; 


The world about us is tormented with 
the spiritual and economic struggles that 
, attend changing ideals and systems. Old} 
faiths are being shaken. But we must 
follow our own destiny. Our instutions 
ar a growth. They come out of our 


Compared with even the most advanced | historv as_a people. Our oy a cae 
|other country in Europe, we shall find an! binding spiritual herivage. e can not 
incomparably greater diffusion of mate-|# aa on. Sane ee We can 
rial well-being. We have twice the num-|~ ‘OW them with confidence. 
ber of homes owned among every thou-| Jur problems are the problems of 
| sand people than they have; we consume growth They are not the problems of 
four times as much electricity, and we{decay. They are less difficult than those 
which confronted generations before us. | 
for each thousand people we have more| The forces of righteousness and wisdom 
|than four times as many telephones and| work as powerfully in our generation as 
radio sets; our use of food and clothing| in theirs. The flame of freedom burns as 
is far greater; we have proportionately | brightly in every American heart. There 
only one-twentieth as many people in the | need be no fear for the future of a 
poorhouse or upon public charity. republic that seeks inspiration from the 
There is a profound proof, moreover,| spirit of the men who fought at the! 
that the doors of opportunity have indeed! Battle of Kings Mountain. 





| Doors of Opportunity 


| Still Open in America 








The intensity of gamma radiation 1s" 
roughly inversely proportional to thé” 
square of the distance. Consequently, 
the nearer the electroscope is placed to* 
the radium the more rapidly the nega-" 
tively’ charged gold leaf returns to its» 
support, , 

Original Measuring Standard 


The original standard for measuring” 
radium was prepared by weighing the 
radium salt. This was a costly method’ 
as the extremely valuable salt had to be’ 
removed from the container to be 
weighed. Inaccuracy might result from: 
impurities being present in the salt. The” 
electroscope permits the measuring: of4 
radium salt without taking it out of the 
sealed tube which holds it. 


In measuring or locating the presence . 


of radium care must be taken to see” 
that certain other rays besides the: 


}gamma do not enter into the electro#> 
/scope. 


: Both the X-rays and ‘the ultra+* 
violet rays are capable of discharging: 
the electroscope. The electroscope 184 
discharged by the ionization of the gas: 
within the box which surrounds the gold: 
leaf. The ionization of this gas ‘ 
mits the electricity to flow from the feats 


stronger security from enemies abroad | was the inspired charter of the rights of 
and in greater comfort at home than has|men which it guaranteed. Under them 


ever before been the fortune of a nation. 
We are filled with a justifiable pride in 
the valor, the inventions, the contribu- 
tions to art and literature, the moral in- 
fluence of our people. We glow with sat- 
isfaction at the multitude of activities in 
the Nation, the State, the local commu- 
nity, which spread benefits and blessings 


amongst us. We may be proud of our | 


vast economic development over these 
150 years, which has secured to the com- 
mon man greater returns for his effort 
and greater opportunity for his future 
<Aaandnnphncincanidiniamm dampen ane 


we hold that all men are created equal, 
that they are equal before the law, and 
that they should be safeguarded in lib- 
erty and, as we express it latterly, in 
equality of opportunity to every individ- 
ual that he may achieve for himself and 
for the community the best to which his 
character, his ability, and his ambition 
entitle him. 


Socialism as Destroyer 
Of Equality of Opportunity 


No student of American history can 
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Fresuest (srRocERIES 


native output, the production of large 
estates has continued to increase in 1930 
over corresponding months of 1929. Of- | 
ficial statistics to the end of August show | 
no slackening of Malayan estate output, | 
and unofficial statistics of outputs of | 
large estates in the Netherland East 

Indies, Ceylon, India and British Borneo 

indicate that monthly outputs to the end 

of July, 1930, were regularly higher | 
than for 1929, except of course for the | 
month of May. 


Mortality Rate for Last Year 
Lowest Since 1921 


_ttee of Thasia : 

: Springfield, Oct. 4. 
There are evidences that estate out- The mortality rate from alcoholism in 

puts may soon be noticeably affected. | Illinois last year dropped far below any 

Reports are already at hand that a few | other annual figure since 1921, and pro- 

estates have ceased tapping operations | yisional statistics indicate that the im- 

and are closing down. As early as June, 


, provement has continued during 1930, 
the Telogoredjo estate announced that’ according to a statement issued Oct. 4 


it was voluntarily restricting production | hy the State Health Director, Dr. And 
by 10 per cent. Other estates have oc- Fiall, F ne 7 


casionally issued statements to the effect “The highest death rate ever charged 
that tapping operations are being limited ‘ against alcoholism in Illinois occurred 
to areas least costly to tap and most! in 1927,” Dr, Hall said. “The same is 
highly productive—in one case it was | true of cirrhosis of the liver, a condition 
stated that tapping would cease except | frequently bron~@ht on by excessive 
where each coolie could secure a certain | drinking. In 1927 the number of deaths 
minimum quantity of rubber per day. | from these two causes was 1,106, giving 

In absence of imereased consumption! a rate of 15.1 per 100,000 population. 
which has not yet’ materialized, the only | Since that year a definite decline has 
means of preventing further increase im | been observed, with deaths falling to 


| Deaths From Drinking 
Decrease in Illinois 


45s" and Leigh-Hunt states that it 


stocks is to reduce production. An es- 
tate company producing rubber is 
this respect no different from a manu- 
facturing company producing tires. 
There are sections on every rubber es- 


in | 100,000. This is the most favorable rate 


913 in 1929, giving a rate of 12 per 





since 1921, whem it stood at 10.2, ac- 


| counting for 676 deaths. 


tate which are less productive and more | 


costly to tap than other sections, 
ainly young rubber—six or seven years 
of age—does not pay tapping expenses 
at present prices. A recent circular of 

is 
jas costly for a certain estate to con- 
inue to produce than to cease produc- 
tion so long as the price is above $0.05 
gold. Jt would seem that many estates 


Cer- | 


“The decline last year was general 
throughout the State, falling in about 
equal ratio in Chicago and elsewhere. 
For Chicago the fatalities from aleohol- 
ism and cirrhosis of the liver combined 
stood at 449 last year, compared with | 
528 in 1928. The corresponding figures | 
for down-State were 464 and 554 for | 
1929 and 1928, respectively. In Chicago | 
last year the death rate per 100,000 | 
from those two causes was 13.6, against 


| ment, not a master. 


| fail to realize that these principles and 
| ideals grew largely out of the religious 
| origins and spiritual aspirations of our 
people. From them spring at once the 
; demand for free and universal education, 
, that the door of opportunity and the 
| ladder to leadership should be free for 
| every new generation, to every boy and 
| girl. It is these human rights and the 
; success of government which has main- 
tained them that have stimulated the 
initiative and effort in each individual, 
the sum of which has been the gigantic 
achievement of the Nation. They are the 
precious heritage of America, far more 
important, far more valuable, than all 
the riches in land and mines and fac- 
tories that we possess. Never had these 
principles and ideals been assembled else- 
where and combined into government. 
This is the American system, 


We have lived and breathed it. We 
have seldom tried even to name it. Per- 
haps we might well abandon cfforts to 
define it—for things of the spirit can be 
little defined. Some have called it liber- 
alism, but that term has become cor- 
rupted by political use. Some have called 
it individualism, but it is not an individ- 
ualism which permits men to override 
the opportunity of others. By its enemies 
it has been called capitalism, and yet 
under its ideals capital is but an instru- 
Some have called it 
democracy, yet democracy exists else- 


| where under social ideals which do not 
'embrace equality of opportunity. 


Ours is a system unique with Amer- 
ica—an expression of the spirit and en- 
vironment of our people—it is just 
American, 

Parallel with wus, other philosophies of 
society and government have continued 
or developed amd new ones have come 
into the world, born of the spirit of other 


Not to be found in 
old packages 


OOD and other groceries in A&P stores are always 
fresh because they are sold quickly. New supplies, 
therefore, are constantly coming into these stores. 
Nothing stays on A&P shelves long enough to become 
stale. 


For this reason you find in A&P stores only the 
latest packages put out by the manufacturers. Some- 
times these packages are smaller than the old ones. 


Sometimes they are larger. 


But the’ manufacturers 


often leave the prices of their packages unchanged on 
account of varying costs. 


peoples and other environments. It is a 
function of freedom that we should 
| coumnen sane the males. ae ae some Siete ene with open wind. but 
s = | from that condition very rarely. the | it is a function of common sense that we 
ayes ey ho nelle ee. 230 deaths attributed directly to alco- | should reject them the moment they fail 
olan already seems to be in that direc- | holism last year in Illinois, 211 were of | in the test. From experiences in many 
tion, males and only 19 of women. From cir- | lands I have sometimes compared some 


11.1 for the remainder of the State. | 


might operate more economically 4 “Deaths from alcoholism are more | 


limiting operations to low cost and high- 
yield sections tham by continuing pro- 


This is why sometimes you get a smaller or a 
larger package in A&P stores than you get in other 
stores which sell the same goods. Old packages are 


Industries in Australia 


rhosis of the liver, which is not always 
alcoholic in origin, there were 435 deaths 
among males and 248 among females.” 


Aided by Various Bounties | bounty, while the bounty on cotton yarn 


The amount paid under various Aus- , 


tralian bounty acts for the year ended 
June 30, 1930, totaled £528,638 (£ 
$4.86) according to Consul Roger C. 
Tredwell, at Sydney, made public by the 
Department of Commerce, 

The iron and steel bounty took the 
greatest amount, namely. £260,386, made 
up as follows: Wire netting, £56,485; 
fencing wire, £114,140; galvanized 
sheets, £89,560; and tractors, £199. 

Under the Wine Bounty Act £83,210 
was paid to 40 wine makers in New 
South Wales, Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia. Of this amount £70,829 went to 
South Australia. 

More than 2,500 cotton growers re- 


y d, 


' 


took £48,659. 

The sum of £55,018 was spent under 
the Sulphur Bounty Act, and £1,059 paid 
under the Papua and New Guinea Boun- 
ties Act of 1929. 

No payments were made for the year 
in respect to the Power Alcohol Bounty 
Act or the Shale Oil Bounty Act. 


Imports of Chromium 


The United States imports almost all 
of the chromium ores now used in im- 
dustry. Domestic ores are usually low 
grade and therefore do not compete with 
foreign supply of better grade. In some 
cases it may be practical to make a com- 
mercial grade of chromite by concentra- 


:>" £70,307 under the seed cotton | tion of local ores. (Bureau of Mines.) 


rf 


| 


of these systems to a race. In the 
American system, through free and uni- 


| versal education, we train the runners, 
| we strive to give them an equal start, 
our Government is the umpire of its fair- 
ness, The winmer is he who shows the 
most conscientious training, the g@reat- 
est ability, the strongest character. 
Socialism or its violent brother, Bolshe- 
vism, would compel all the runners to 
end the race equally; it would hold the 
swiftest t) the speed of the most back- 
ward, Anarchy would provide neither 
training nor umpire. Despotism or class 
government picks those who run and also 
those who win. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of 
these other systems may be, they all 
mean the destruction of the driving force 
of equal opportunity, and they mean the 
destruction of our Constitution. for our 
political framework would serve none of 
them and many of its fundamental pro- 
visions are the megation of them. They 


never to be found where sales are rapid. 


Note: This is number XVII of a series of advertise- 


ments appearing in a great many newspapers. 
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With the opening of the October, 1930, 

of the Supreme Court of the United 
ates, 18 cases were listed on the orig- 
il docket, most of them involving con- 


of boundary lines or claims to water 

ights in lakes or rivers bordering o1 
traversing their territories. 
| Several of these cases have become in- 

decrees having been entered, but 
iction being retained by the court 
the purposes of administration. 
ts g these are three cases involving 
the diversion of waters from the Great 
Lakes by the Sanitary District of Chi- 

cago and the disputed bridge construc- 
tion project over the Ohio River between 

Indiana and Kentucky. 

report of the Commissioner ap- 

ted by the Court, Samuel S. Gannett, 
already been filed in the boundary 
‘dispute between the State of New Mex- 
feo and the State of Texas, No. 2, and is 
awaiting the Court’s consideration. Un- 
der the terms of the Court’s decree, ren- 
dered Apr. 9, 1928, Mr. Gannett was ap- 
inted to run, locate, and mark the 
ieuedary between the two States in the 
valley of the Rio Grande River, extend- 

ing southwardly from the parallel of 32 

degrees north latitude to the parallel of 
grees 47 minutes on the Interna- 
tional Boundary between United States 
and Mexico. The Court found that the 
true boundary between the States was the 
middle of the channel of the Rio Grande 
River as it existed in 1850. 

Motion Filed by Vermont 

In the issue between the State of Ver- | 
mont and the State of New Hampshire, 
No. 3, over the boundary line between 
the States and their jurisdiction over 
the Connecticut River, the State of Ver- 
miont has recently filed a motion for prog- 
ress and for reference to a special mas- 
ter. This will receive the consideration 
of the Court during the new term. 

A report of the special master, Thomas 
G. Haight, has also been submitted to| 
the Court in the case of Louisiana v. 
Mississippi, No. 8, brought to locate the | 


boundary line between the two States at | 
Willow Point, La., and adjoining terri- 
tory. Surveys of the Mississippi River 


Commission in 1823 and 1824 are ac-| 
cepted as correctly locating the River and 
shoreline of the State of Louisiana at) 
the date they were made. According to, 
the master’s report, the parties also! 
agree that at those dates the territory 
now in dispute was within the boundaries 
of Mississippi. On Sept. 30, however, the ' 
State of Mississippi filed exceptions to 
the report which found in favor of the | 
gontentions of Louisiana, 

Motion has been made by the defend- 
ant in the case of Connecticut v. Massa- 
chusetts, No. 12, to set that case for) 
hearing. A disclaimer of intention to 
file exceptions to the report of the spe- 
cial master, Charles W. Bunn, accom- 
panied the motion. In that report, it is 
stated that the bill was filed by Connecti- 
cut seeking to enjoin the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts fom diverting for Bos- 
ton water supply a part of the waters 
of the Ware and Swift rivers. 

Action To Quiet Title 

Title to riparian lands on the Colorado 
River in Utah is involved in the case 
of United States v. Utah, No. 14, in which 
Charles Warren has been appointed as | 
special master. In its bill of complaint 
jn this case the Federal Government 
seeks to have the Court quiet its title 
to the lands in question, to the river bed 
and to any minerals thereunder. 

Two suits are on the docket instituted | 
by the State of New Jersey against the 
State of New York, one making the City 
of New York a party defendant. 

In one case, New Jersey v. New York 
et al., No. 17, the State of New Jersey 
is opposing the plan of the City of New 
York to construct five reservoirs about 
30 miles from the channel of the Dela- 
ware River which forms the boundary 
between the two States. The plaintitf, 
it is stated in the bill of complaint, con- 
tends that the construction of these con- 
trol reservoirs will dangerously affect 
the disposal of sewage and cause _ posi- 
tive injury to the oyster fishing indus- 
try in its waters. Charles N. Burch has 
been appointed special master. 

In the other case of the same title, No. 
17, the suit, according to the bill of com- 
plaint, was instituted to restrain the 
City of New York from committing a 
nuisance in causing damage to property 
of New Jersey and its citizens and a 
menace to the health of its inhabitants, 
by dumping garbage and refuse in the 


Atlantic Ocean off the coast of New| 


Jersey. Edward K. Campbell has been 
appointed as master in this case. 

In the suit instituted by New Jersey 
against Delaware, No. 19, the Court is 
asked to determine the ownership of the 
Delaware River which forms the border- 
line between the States. William L. 
Rawls was appointed master in the case 
in January of this year and his report 
has not yet been submitted. 


Purchase of Irrigation Land 
From County Clear of Lien 


State of Montana: 
“Helena, Oct. 7. 


A tax deed to a county, of land in an 
irrigation district, extinguishes the lien 
of the irrigation district bonds, and the 
purchaser from the county will take title 
clear and free of any lien on account of 
such bonds, the Montana Supreme Court 
has held in a case entitled State ex rel. 
Malott v. Board of County Commission- 
ers, Cascade County. 

The matter of the’tax lien having been 
determined, the Board should sell the 
propert without any unnecessary delay 
lat such price and upon such terms as 


_ will on the whole best serve the interests 
' of all parties concerned,” the court de- 
| elared, refusing, however, to issue a per- 
_ emptory writ. 


The provision of the Federal Consti- 


tution that no State shall pass any law | 


impairing the obligation of contracts is 
not violated by handling the matter in 
this manner, the opinion asserted, dis- 
eussing changes Y 
hich had taken place since the bonds 

re issued and outlining the provisions 





should be made toward payment of 
bonds from the proceeds of the sale. 


Cuba as a Coal Market 





"Under normal conditions Cuba is the) are endeavoring to buil 
pal oversea market for American| prosperity along the same lines which 
The demand is almost entirely for| have proved so successful in the United 

steam coal. (Department of Commerce.) 






ies between States over the loca: | 
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Patent on Device to Open Cars 


| Found Valid But Not Infringed 





Court’s Opinion S 
| tion When Ele 


s Mechanism Is Not Mere Aggrega- 
nts of Combination Cooperate and 


Produce New and Useful Result 


| 
St./Louis, Mo. 
LInK-BELT COMPANY ET AL. 
v. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8718. 





\A 
orthern District of Iowa. » . 
| DoNALD M. CARTER (FRANCIS W. PARKER 
Jr., NORMAN S, PARKER and LESLIE M. 
PARKER with him on the brief), for ap- 
liants; L. A. WATSON (Watson, 
RISTOL, JOHNSON & LEAVENWORTH 
and O. N. ExLLiott with him on the 
brief), for appellee. 
‘Before STONE and VAN VALKENBURGH, 
Circuit Judges, and Otis, District 


Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
% Sept. 18, 1980 

STonE, Circuit Judge.—This is an ac- 
tion by a patentee and his licensee for 
infringement of patent No. 1268580, is- 
sued to Elwin H. Kidder on June 4, 1918, 
Claims 1, 2, 8, 4, 16 and 17 are involved. 
The defenses were lack of sufficient dis- 
closure, aggregation of old elements 
lacking patentable novelty, anticipation 
and noninfringement. 
| The court found that claims 2, 3, 4, 
16 and 17 were invalid as mere aggre- 
gations not constituting _patentable 
novelty; that claim 1 was valid but only 
when used in connection with an oscillat- 
ing table substantially in form disclosed 





|by an earlier Kidder patent (No. 1176- 
1966) and that claim 1 was not infringed. 


From a decree dismissing the action 


upon the merits, 


appeal. 


This appeal presents (I) the validity 
and scope of the involved claims an 
(II) infringement. 


Patent Said to Facilitate 
Unloading of Grain 

I. The Patent: The patent is intended 
to furnish a speedy, practical and eco- 
nomical device for unloading grain from 
railroad cars. Grain is shipped in ordi- 
nary box cars. Because the usual slid- 
ing doors on box cars would allow the 
bulk grain to escape, it is customary 
to nail boards on the inner sides of the 
car door jambs. These boards fit tightly 
together and rise slightly above the 
loading level of the grain. They are 
known as “grain doors.” They are held 
in place by the nails and the pressure 
of the grain. 

Usually, these cars of grain are un- 
loaded at elevators which have a bin 
mouth so located near the track level 
that the grain can be conveyed from the 
car directly into the bin. Originally, the 


|grain was scooped by laborers from the 


car into the bin. This was a slow and 
expensive method. 

It was conceived that this method 
could be improved upon if the car could 
be so tipped that the grain would pour 
out of it into the bin. Several inventors 
put this conception into practice by 
providing tiltable tables which included 


the portion of the railroad track im- 


mediately opposite the bin mouth. 

| Such inventions included the earlier 
| Kidder patent (No. 1176966), Dahl pat- 
lent No. 500997, Traves patent No. 768- 
006, and others. However, although the 
car was tipped, the grain could not run 
out until the grain door was removed. 


Combination Device 
Involved in Patent 


The problem of Kidder, in the instant 
patent, was to remove this car door. Ac- 


|eording to the patent, “This invention 


relates to improvements in grain car 
door opening mechanism.” His method 
was to provide a relatively rigid con- 
struction which would engage the grain 


| door so that when the car was tipped the 


|weight of the loaded car would thrust 
‘the grain door inward away from the car 
door jambs. 

It is obvious that this patent was in- 


pee from the District Court for the 


the plaintiffs bring this | 





jis being tilted laterally toward said de- 
vice 


_ This claim is for a “combination” con- 
sisting of a car tilter and of a grain 
door opener which cooperate in opera- 
tion. The file wrapvner accentuates this 
idea of “combination.” 


Further Description of 


Door-opening Mechanism 


The specifications state: 

“The object of the present invention is 

to provide simple, stro and durable 
means, associated with a tiltable table, 
for automatically rying off the grain 
doors as the car is tilted to one side and, 
more specifically, the object of this in- 
| vention is to provide such a means to 
| cooperate with the car unloader described 
and claimed in the patent issued to me, 
| No. 1176966, on Mar. 28, 1916, to which 
|reference is hereby made for a more 
‘detailed description of the car unloader 
proper. 

“In the drawi forming a part of 

this specification, Figure 1 is a side ele- 
vation of a portion of a grain car shown 
in position on the car unloader disclosed 
in said patent No. 1176966 and showing 
in connection therewith my improved 
door opening mechanism. Figure 2 is 
a vertical, transverse sectional view: of 
the ear unloading device and door open- 
‘ing mechanism, the full lines illustrat- 
ing the position of the car before it is 
tilted and the dotted lines indicating the 
relative positions of the door opening 
mechanism and car when the latter is 
tilted laterally. * * 


| “In said drawing, 10 denotes an ordi- 
nary box car adapted for carrying grain, 
| the same being run on to tracks 11 car- 
|ried by an oscillatable cradle 12 which, 
‘in turn, is mounted on a longitudinally 
| tiltable table 13, one of the side frame 
members or girders 14 being illustrated 
in figures 1 and 2. The arrangement 
and operation of the tiltable table and 
oscillatable cradle, together with the 
means for clamping the car thereon 
| while being tilted, is fully described in 
{my said patent No. 1176966 and need 
not here be detailed.” 
Considering the above quotation from | 
the specification’, the drawing (figure 2) | 
| which illustrates some of the operation 
under the Kidder car tilting patent and | 
the decided reference to this earlier 
j Patent, there is enough to rey the 
| View of the trial court although the broad 
) exnressions in the claim and in the first 
;part of the first sentence quoted above 
|from the specifications leave this matter | 
| not f»-> from doubt. | 


| Device Said to Be More 
Than Mere Aggregation 


As to claims 2, 3, 4, 16 and 17, we are | 
.aable to agree that they are invalid. | 
| Claim 1 is the most general claim here | 
‘involved. Claim 2 adds merely the fe: | 
| ture of adjustability to differences in car 
| widths. Claim 3 does the same as to dif- } 
| ferences in car floor levels. Claim 4 is a 

















}combination of the matters in claims 2 

Claim 16 adds the thought of endwise | 
tilting of the car (which has more to/| 
do with the earlier Kidder patent than | 
, with this door opener) and removal of 
| the “entire” grain door. Claim 17 seems 
an attempted “catch all” claim to bring | 
'together the features particularized in: 
;claims 2, 3, 4 and 16. We think all of | 
i claims involved are valid if claim | 
| 1 is. | 
i Validity. Validity is challenged on} 
; the ground that this device is a mere | 
aggregation. We think it rises above | 
|that. We think this attack should be | 
denied because the elements of the com- | 
| bination (the tilting device and the grain | 
| door opening device) actively cooperate | 
| (Leeds & Catlin Co. v. Victor Talking | 
| Machine Co., 218 U.S. 301, 318, 320; | 
| same title, 213 U. S. 825, 335; Beecher | 
| Mfg. Co. v. Atwater Mfg. Co., 114 U. S. 
523, 524; Reckendorfer v. Faber, 92 U. 
S. 347, 357) and produce a new and use- | 
ful result (Office Specialty Mfg. Co. v. 


tended for use and could be used only in} Fenton Metallic Mfg. Co., 174 U. S. 492, 


{conjunction with a tilting of the car. 
|The trial court found claim 1 limited 
to use in conjunction with a tilting de- 
vice substantially as set forth in the 
earlier Kidder -patent (No. 1176966) 
covering a car tilter. 

We agree with such limitation. 
claim is: 


This 


ing a car laterally while on said rails and 
|immovable with respect thereto, of a re- 
‘latively stationary device located to one 
|side of the car for forcing a side grain 
| door. of the car inwardly while the car 





‘Cuba Seeks to Increase 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
or less there arises a situation where the 


majority of the people are helping pro- | 


duce a vast amount of a commodity 
which can neither be sold abroad at a 
profit or exchanged at home for the 
things needed. 

A comparison of the values of United 
States imports from Cuba in 1920 and 
those in 1929 reveals the .remendous loss 
in national income which the island suf- 
fered as a result of low sugar prices. In 
the earlier period we paid Cuba approx- 
imately $720,000,000 for products pur- 
+thased from her, while last year thi: fig- 
ure had fallen to $207,000,000. This de- 
cline was entirely due to the difference in 


sugar prices because in actual volume 
our imports from the island last year 
were 35 per cent higher than those of 


1920, 


Cuba’s decreased purchasing power 


| has naturally been reflected in its im- 
ports from the United States. Accord- 


ing to Mr. Todd’s study the Cubans have 


begun to produce many of the articles 


| they formerly imported, these including 
'an astonishingly varied lot of necessi- 
They are 
making successful efforts to bring about 
a diversification of their agriculture and 
‘are now raising a number of foodstuffs 
obtained from 


| ties and even minor luxuries. 


| which 
| abroad. 


they formerly 


ucts for their income. 
| ordinary living. 


‘their living standards. 


States. 


Manufacturing Activity) 


The Cuban people, Commercial Attache 
Todd declares, are entitled to believe that 
they are entering the initial stages of a 
| new economic era in which they will no 
in the Montana law! longer be dependent on one or two prod- 
It is their aim to 

progressively expand and refine produc- 
| tion of nearly everything they need for 
They are exchanging 
their products in/domestic trade, increas- 
|ing consumption and steadily improving 
In a word they 
d up a national 


| 498; Adams v. Bellaire Stamping Co., 
; 141 U. S. 589, 542). 

, Warious patents, publications and con- 
siderable oral testimony was introduced 
to show anticipation. Undoubtedly, this 
evidence shows that others had earlier 


worked upon this problem of mechani- | 
| eally opening grain doors in conjunction | 

“In mechanism of the character de-| With tilting of the car for unloading. | 
scribed, the combination with a member | However, the effect of such evidence is | 
provided with rails and means for tilt- | Upon the scope of this patent rather than 


|upon its validity. 
| Claims Involved Are 


| Held to Be Valid 


| None of this evidence is sufficiently like 

the device here disclosed to prevent this 
| device from being a patentable contribu- 
tion to the art. It does have the effect 
of preventing this device being a pioneer 
and entitled to the broad scope of equiva- 
lents claimed for it. 

The evidence shows a field partially 
,;occupied when Kidder entered it and 
| restricts his patent somewhat narrowly 
to the general construction he employs. | 
But thus restricted, the claims involved 
are held_ valid. 

II. Infringement: This question of in- 


that used by appellee (Sanitary Refrig- 
erator Co. v. Winters, 280 U. S. 30). 
Both devices use the method of tilting 
the loaded car against a relatively rigid 
member which pries off the grain door 
as the car is tilting. 

Under the limitation of equivalent for 
|this patent, it is not enough that the same 
result is reached by the same genera] 
method. The mechanical devices must 
| be so similar that the one used by ap- 
pellee is only colorably different from 
that covered bv the patent. 

Judged by this standard the two are 
dissimilar and there is no infringement. 
The drawings and specifications of this 
patent show supports rising away from 
the outside of the tilting table frame to 
the level of the top thereof. 

On the tops of these supports are 1 
beams with angle irons forming a guide 
or track for wheels which cary a built 
up rectangular frame which is adjust- 
able laterally and also toward, or away 
from the car. This frame carries two 
upstanding channel irons connected at 
their tops by channels. 





tops to the tilting table frame by diago- 
nal braces. 


Operation of Mechanism 


Given in Detail 


Pivotally connected to these top chan- 
nels is a substantially eoliensed framc 
work extending inwardly substantially 
to the side wall of the car to be opened 
To a shaft on the car end of this frame 
is pivotally attached the grain door pry 
off member. 

This member is made up of two sub- 











CURRENT LAW 


| ‘ 
| | Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Criminal law—Preliminary examination—Habitual criminals—Filing of supple- 
mental information charging former conviction— 

A defendant who was convicted of a felony was not entitled, on the filing 
of a supplemental information charging a former conviction of a similar offense, 
to a preliminary examination before a magistrate. 

People of State of Michigan v. Jeffries, Judge of Recorder’s Court; Mich. 
Sup. Ct., No, 105. 












Insurance—A gents—Compensation—Construction of contract—Right to con- 


tingent commission at same rate as agents in other cities—Managers of depart- 
ment in city— ; 

Where the powers and duties of agents representing a fire insurance company 
in one city were the same as the powers and duties of agents representing it 
in another city, a contract between the company and the agents in one city 
providing for the payment to the agents of contingent commissions at the 
same rate as agents in any other large city, entitled such agents to the rate 
received by the agents in the other city although the latter agents were nomi- 
nally the managers of the company’s department in such city, the differences 
oe the agents in the two cities being differences of form and not of 
substance. 


Insurance Company of North America v. Parr et al.; C. C. A. 4, Noa 2981- 
2983, Sept. 19, 1930. 


Insurance—Agents—Compensation—Construction of contract—Right to contin- 
gent commission at same rate as agents in other cities— 

A contract between an insurance company and the company’s agents in a 
certain city entitling the agents to contingent commission at the same rate as 
agents in any other large city, although in the standard form of contract used 

| by the members of an association of insurance companies, entitled the agents 
to the same rate as agents of the company in another city in which the provi- 
sions of the contract had not been adopted. 

Insurance Company of North America v. Parr et al.; C. C. A. 4, Nos. 2981- 
2983, Sept. 19, 1930. 





Motor vehicles—Regulation—Traffic ordinances—Construction—Ordinance as to 
turning at “intersection” — 

A city ordinance providing that “all vehicles turning to the left into another 
street shall pass around the point of intersection of the two streets,” was 
applicable where one, street ran into another street at right angles but did not 
—_ it, although the word “intersect,” as ordinarily used, conveys the idea of 
crossing. 


CroucR v. Cudd; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 12980, Sept. 30, 1930. 





Municipal corporations—Annexation of territory—Notice to owner— 


An Oklahoma city could extend the city limits so as to annex to the city ad- 
pa land adjoining the city on three sides without notice to the owner of the 
and. 


Cromwell-Franklin Oil Co. v. City of Oklahoma City; D. C., W. D. Okla., 
No. E-1143, Sept. 20, 1930. 





Trusts—Construction and operation—Testamentary trust—Rights of bene- 
ficiary’s creditors— 


_Where a father’s will created a trust for the benefit of his daughter and 
directed the trustee to pay the income annually to the daughter during her 
lifetime, neither the principal or the income while in the trustee’s hands could 
be reached by the daughter’s creditors. 

First National Bank of Canby v. Olufson et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27958, 
Oct. 3, 1980. y 





Workmen’s compensgtion—Compensation—Termination of payments—Confine- 
ment of employe in institution—Total disability from noncompensable causes— 

The Minnesota Workmen’s Compensation Law in so far as it provides “that 
in case an employe who is permanently and totally disabled becomes an inmate 
of a public institution * * * no compensation shall be payable during the period 
of his confinement in such institution, unless he has” dependents, applies although 
the compensable disability of the employe confined in the institution is partial 
and he became totally disabled subsequent to the accident from noncompensable 
causes. 


Naslund, Guardian, etc., v. Federal Cement TileCo. et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., 


No. 28016, Oct. 3, 1930. 





Zoning—Ordinances—Drilling of oil and gas wells—Validity of ordinance as to 
lessee—Due process of law—Reasonableness of ordinance— 


A zoning ordinance of an Oklahoma city, adopted under the standard zoning 
act of such State, which prohibited the drilling of oil and gas wells in one zone 
and permitted the drilling of such wells in another zone, was not void as to 
the owner of an oil and gas lease on land within the former zone to whom 
the lease was executed prior to the adoption of the ordinance, on the ground 
that the ordinance deprived the lessee of property without due process of law 
and was unreasonable and arbitrary in permitting drilling in one section of the 
city and prohibiting it in another section. 

Cromwell-Franklin Oil Co. v, City of Oklahoma City; D. C., Wi 


’, D. Okla., 
No. E-1143, Sept. 20, 1930. 





Summary of opinions 


’ tblished in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and 


cme Pederal and State Court Decisions.” 







Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 





Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Department of Public Works— 


A corporation organized by the owners of land in a subdivision for the supply 
of water to such owners free of charge, and to owners of adjacent land for 
hire under contracts with such owners, was a public utility within the juris- 
diction of the Department of Public Works of the State of Washington.—Addy 
et al., State ex rel. v. Department of Public Works et al. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2424, Oct. 8, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims—By specification— 
Claim beginning “In mechanism of the character described” is limited to 
| specific device described in specification.—Link-Belt Co. et al. v. Quaker Oats 
Co, (C. C, A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2424, Oct. 8, 1930. 





Patents—Patentability—-Combinations— 


It is not mere aggregation when elements of combination actively cooperate 
and produce a new and useful result.—Link-Belt Co. et al. v. Quaker Oats Co. 
(C. C, A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2424, Oct. 8, 1930. 





Patents—Infringement—In general— 


| 

Question of infringement involves comparison of structure described in patent 
and that used by defendant.—Link-Belt Co. et al. v. Quaker Oats Co. (C.C. A. 
| 8.)—V U.S. Daily, 2424, Oct. 8, 1930. 





Patents—Infringement—Tests of infringement— 

Limited claims are not infringed merely because same result is reached ky 
same general method; the mechanical devices must be so similar that defendant's 
| is only colorably different from th 


at of the patent.—Link-Belt Co. et al. v. Quaker 
| Oats Co. 


(C. C. A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2424, Oct. 8, 1930. 





fringement involves a comparison of the | 
stricture described in the patent and* 


These top chan- | 
nels are rigidly connected from their, 


; Patent 1268580 to Kidder for 
| 1 to 4, 16 and 17 held valid but 


stantially vertical I beams with top and 
bottom connecting channels and various 


braces. These I beams have elongated 
| slots permitting limited vertical move- 
;ment. These beams are curved inwardly 
away from the car and at the lower 
ends have knife edges adapted to slip 
under the lower board of the grain door. | 

The operaion is as follows: The pry | 
member is adjusted to and against the | 
grin door so tht the knife edges will 
engage before the tilting starts. When | 
the car is tilted, the grain door is ripped 
off from the bottom to the top. The door 
opening device has no structural con- 
nection with the car tilting device except 
'that it is rigidly attached to the outside 
of the rigid frame or shell containing 
the tilting device. 

Otherwise, their relation is merely that 
;of juxtaposition. Outside of a slight 
'movement of the pry member in its 
slots, the tilting of the car affects no 
movement of any part of the door opener. 
The entire door opener is a substantially 
rigid structure except for such move- 
ments as are necessary to adjust the pry 
member to the particular car door be- 
fore the tilting starts. 

Appellee’s device is made up of three 
members: The pry off support, the pry 
off and the strut which holds the pry off 
against the door. The support is made 
part of the tilting table and moves with 
| that table and the car as the car is 
tilted. 
| Near the upper ends of this support 
is attached the pry off with free swing: 








ing movement toward or away from the 
car door. 


‘ 





Patents—Grain car door opening mechanism not infringed— 


Grain Car Door Opening Mechanism, claims 


, not infringed.—Link-Belt Co. et al. v. Quaker 
Oats Co. (C.C. A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2424, Oct. 8, 1930. : 


studied with points to insure continued 


contact with the grain door. The back has , 


longitudinal grooves, variously placed, to 


engage rollers on the end of the strut. | 


The strut is a “mutton leg” shaped 
brace pivotally secured at the small 
(lower) end. The upper end is two sided 
with rollers at each of the three angle 
points. The operation is for the pry off 
to be placed against and adjusted to the 
car door. Then the strut is swung in 
place as a brace back of the pry off at 
which time the lower roller of the strut 
face engages the pry off. 

As the car is tilted the pry off sup-, 
port (as a rigid attachment to the tilt- 
ing device) moves toward the strut; the 
pry off swings inwardly of the car being 
pressed by the strut—the face of which 
travels, or changes, along the back of 
the pry off. 

Thus it is seen that the two devices are 
differently constructed and their parts 
work differently as to each other. Al- 
though this is a minor consideration, the 
methods of adjustment to& car floor 
heights and to car widths is entirely dif. 
ferent in the two devices. Altogether, 
there is little similarity in the two de- 


| vices except that they accomplish the 


same result through tilting of the 
loaded car. 

The case will be remanded for the pur- 
pose of having the decree modified to de- 
clare claims 1, 2, 8, 4, 16 and 17 valid 
and when and as so modified will stand 


VAN VALKENBURGH, Circuit Judge, 
concurs in the affirmance of the case upon 
the ground that appellants have failed 


| affirmed. 


The face of the pry off is'to sustain the charge of infringement. 
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Corporation Furnishing Both Free and Paid 
Service Made Subject to Department of 
Public Works by Washington Court 





State of Washington: Olympia. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, EX REL. GEORGE 
ADDY ET AL. 


v. s 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorRKS 
: ET AL. 
Washington Supreme Court. 

No. 00. 

‘Appeal from Superior Court for Thurs- 
ton County. ’ 

Wricut & CAaATLETT, for appellants; 
James R. Gates and A. J. LAUGHON, 
for respondents; THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL and JOHN C. Hurspoou, Assist- 
ant, for respondent Department of 
Public Works. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 17, 1930 

MrrcHeti, C. J.— This is an appeal 
;from a judgment of the Superior Court 
of Thurston County affirming an order of 
the Department of Public Works deny- 
ing the petition of the appellants that 
the Department of Public Works with- 
draw all jurisdiction over The Fruitdale- 
on-the-Sound Water Company as a pub- 
lic utility. 

The appellants say in their brief, “The 
question before this court on this appeal 
is one of jurisdiction of the department 
only,” the contention being that the wa- 
ter company is in mutual ownership and 
does not constitute a public utility. 


History and Facts 


In Case Are Recited , 


In the year 1909, E. D. Lindsay and M. 
Leinhart were interested in, and later 
completed their ownership of, lot 3, sec- 
tion 13, township 27 N., R. 3 E. W. M., 
containing about 46 acres, situated in 
Snohomish County. About that time 
they platted nearly all of the lot into 
tracts, calling the plat “Fruitdale-on-the- 
Sound” (although it seems the plat was 
never recorded), which property they 
proposed to improve and sell. 

For that purpose they acquired a sup- 





work; and system by which water was/the Department of Pu 
| delivered to the owners of the several | 


| tracts as needed for agricultural and do- 
mestic purposes. The water system con- 
tinued thus in mutual ownership until 
1919; at which time the owners organ- 
ized a corporation known as The Fruit- 
dale-on-the-Sound Water Company. 


The corporation acquired the title to 
the water system from the owners of 
property in lot 8, issuing part of its 
capital stock therefor, and has, at all 
times since, operated, improved and ex- 
tended the water works and service. 
Some of its capital stock was sold to 
persons other than landowners within 
lot 3. 


“To furnish water to the people living 
at Fruitdale-on-the-Sound and in the 
vicinity, located on Lot Three (3), in 
| Section Thirteen (13), Township Twenty- 

seven (27) North of Range Three (3) 
| east of the Willamette Meridian, Snohom- 
‘ish County, Wash.” 

The description thus given of the terri- 
tory to be served is at first somewhat 
confusing, but altogether not misleading, 
jin saying “Fruitdale-on-the-Sound and 
in the vicinity, iocated on Lot Three (3), 
etc 


Scope of Water Company's 
Patronage Outlined 


| than within it, because the plat of Fruit- 


except a very small part, which was re- 
served for road purposes. This ynder- 
standing of the meaning of the word 
| “vicinity,” as used in the articles of in- 
| corporation, is still further suggested and 
inauced by section 3 of the by-laws, 
| which, in speaking of the objects of the 
company, says: 


“To perfect and maintain a water sys 


irrigation purposes-—first to the inhabi- 


;tants of ‘Fruitdale-on-the-Sound’ and 
jthen to the people in the vicinity 
thereof.” 





Still further, the record in this case 
| shows that, shortly after the organiza- 
| tion of the corporation, it commenced, as 
|early as 1920, and thereafter continued, 
|to supply water for hire to people in the 
| Vicinity outside of lot 3, the number of 
|such patrons increasing from year to 
|year until, finally, at the time of the 
| hearing of this case by the Department 
lof Public Works, there were three or 
four times as many patrons outside of 
lot 3 as there were within it. 


| The evidence shows that, shortly after 
|the corporation was formed and contin- 
|uing thereafter, it received from time to 
‘time and complied with an increasing 
number of applications from parties out- 
| side of lot 3 to be supplied with water. 
| Such outside parties built their homes so 
| that they could use this water, and, by | 
|the expenditure of nearly $2,000, they 
have connected their several premises 
| with the water system of the corpora-'| 
tion, ! 


| Status as Public Service 


| 
Corporation Contested 


The parties outside of lot 3 have at all 
|times paid for the water they received, 
two different prices to two different 
classes as determined by the corporation. 
Indeed, all of the costs of the improve- 
ments, maintenance and operation of the 
water works have been met by charges 
collected from the outside consumers, 
while the consumers inside have gotten 
and continued to receive water free; and 
it appears that the stockholders declared 
and received a dividend on their stock 
out of funds derived from water charges 
against outside patrons. 


Appellants say, as we understand, that, 
because the water company has charged 
different rates to those who pay and, at 
the same time, furnish its stockholders 
whose property is located within lot 3 
with free water, and those on the out- 
side who pay have agreed to do so by 
private contracts, therefore, it is not a 
public service corporation and that it has 
never intended to hold itself out as a 
public utility. But those things are not 
the test by whieh its status is to be de- 
termined. 


Pertinent Cases of 


Similar Nature Reviewed 


In State ex rel. Department of Public 
Works v. Higgins, 55 Wash. Dec. 154, 283 
Pac, 1074, the parties against whom the 
Department of Public Works proceeded 
contended that they were not engaged in 
a public service, but private business 
only, and hence did not come under the 








|ply of water, and established water | 





| dale-on-the-Sound takes in all of that lot ; 
Water supply—Water companies—Control and regulation—Jurisdietion of State ‘ 


tem to furnish water for domestic and | 


Public Service Act. But this court held 
otherwise, and, in its opinion, upon re- 
ferring to and quoting from the case of 


Cushing v: White, 101 Wash. 172, 172 
Pac. 229, L. R. A. 1918F 463, said that 
such cases: 

«“* * * must be determined by the char- 
acter of the business actually carried on 
by the carrier and not by any secret in- 
tention or mental reservation it may 
entertain or assert when charged with 
the duties and obligations which the law 
imposes.” 

The case of Terminal Taxicab Co. v. 
Kutz, 241 U. S. 252, 60 L. Ed. 984, is to 
the same general effect. In that case, 
the taxicab company sued to restrain the 
Public Utilities Commission from assum- 
ing jurisdiction over the business of the 
taxicab company. 


The court, upon stating that the arti- 
cles of incorporation of the taxicab com- 
pany, with copious verbiage, authorized 
the corporation to build, buy, sell, let and 
operate automobiles, taxicabs and other 
vehicles, and to carry passengers and 
goods by such vehicles, but ..ot to exer- 
cise any of the powers of a public serv- 
ice corporation, said: 


“It does business in the district, and 
the important thing is what it does, not 
what its charter says.” 


Judgment of Superior 
Court Is Affirmed * 


It must be held to be pretty well set- 
tled in this State that no corporation or 
other person actually engaged as a public 
utility can, by the simple device of enter- 
ing into contracts with its customers and 
patrons, prevent the commencement of 
tke exercise of State’s control or with- 
draw itself from that control while so 
engaged. 

It is equally well settled that, by stat- 
ute, public service companies are subject 
to regulation and to the jurisdiction of 
blic Works. By 
statutes of this State, the term “public 
service company” is defined as including, 
among other things, every water com- 
pany as defined in the acts. Section 8, 
chapter 117, Laws of 1911, page 538; 
Rem. Comp. Stat., section 10344; Laws of 
1929, page 611, chapter 223, section 1. 
The same sections of the same acts each 
provide: 

The term “water company” when used if 
this act, includes every corporation, com- 
pany, association, joint stock association, 
partnership and person, their lessees, trust- 


; tees or receivers appointed by any court 
| 


| 


Defining the objects for which the cor- | 
poration was formed, its articles provide: ' 


whatsoever, and every city or town owning, 
controlling, operating, or managing any 
water system for hire within this State. 

The evidence in this case clearly and 
abundantly brings The Fruitdale-on-the- 
Sound Water Company within the terms 
of the law. The judgment of the Superior 
Court holding that the Department has 
jurisdiction is affirmed. 

TOLMAN, BEALS, MAIN, and MILLARD, 
JJ., concur. 


Special Master Requested 


|For State Boundary Dispute 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on Oct. 6, was asked to refer the 
boundary dispute of the State of Ver- 
mont and the State of New Hampshire 
to a special master in a motion submitted 


It is obvious that the term “vicinity” | by Warren R. Austin, Solicitor for Ver- 
|refers to lands outside of lot 3, rather | mont. 


The issue between the States, accord- 
ing to the bill of complaint, relates to 
location of the boundary line between the 
States and their jurisdiction over part of 
the Connecticut River. 


It is stated in the printed motion filed 
in the office of the Clerk that the evidence 
in the cause is now closed, that on behalf 
oi Vermont being filed and that on the 
New Hampshire side yet to be filed. In 
urging the appointment of a master it 
is stated that the record is voluminous 
and the exhibits are numerous and physi- 
cally cumbersome and difficult to handle. 
It is pointed out that the further trial of 
the case would be expedited by the refer- 
ence to a master. 
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| "Court Exempts Widow From Income 
Tax on Part of Estate Given to Sons 


able to Donees; Court Disallows Widow De- 
duction for Depreciation of Property 


Philadelphia, Pa——A widow who made|boys can have it, and I do not want to 
an oral: gift of her interest in shares of |know anything about what you are do- 
stock and other personal property was |ing,” and the subsequent conduct of her- 
not thereafter required to pay a tax_on 
the income from such property, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit has held. 

The property in question was left to 
the widow for life with the privilege of 
using as much of the principal as she 
chose. After the widow’s death it was 
to go to five sons. She immediately made 
an oral gift of her interest to the sons, 
and since such a gift was valid under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, the income 
from the property became taxable to the 
sons, the court ruled. ? 

The tax would have been much higher 
if paid by only one person due to sur- 


self and sons are susceptible of no other 
logical interpretation. 

Both she on the one side and the sons 
on the other, understood it and acted 
upon it from that moment. The division 
of the estate then and there agreed upon 
was “carried out ever since that time.” 
The bank accounts of Mrs. Kaufmann 
and the boys reflect this division and 
show that this was a genuine, valid gift. 

All of the estate of Jacob Kaufmann, 
except that part retained by Mrs. Kauf- 
mann, was managed by Raymond M. 
Kaufmann and he accounted for the in- 
come of it to his brothers every six 
months. In other words, what they did | 


{. 


Returns From Such Property Said to Be A 
| 


THE UNITED STATES DATLY: WEDNESDAY, 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Gross income—Income from personal property of which taxpayer had made parol 
gift— 

Where a decedent had bequeathed personal property to his widow for life with | 
remainder over to five sons and the widow made a valid parol gift of her ‘interest 
to the sons, the income from the property was taxable to them and not to the | 


oe v. Commissioner. (C, C. A. 3.)—V U.S, Daily, 2425, Oct. 8, 


Deductions—Depreciation—Life tenant and remainderman—1918, 1921 Acts— 

Where a decedent bequeathed certain real property to his widow for life with 
power to dispose of it “as she chooses to do from time to time,” the widow was 
not entitled to a deduction for depreciation of the property.—Kaufman v. Com- 
missioner. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 2425, Oct. 8, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Prom ~ ated Oct. 7 


West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Docket Nos. 20337, 25030. 


date of its organization. Held, that 
invested capital for 1918 based upon 
the cash value of the property at 


| Bax, Clifford. 


| Cattell, Raymond Bernard. 


taxes, but there was no question of good 
faith since the gift was made before the 
income tax law was enacted, it was 


pointed out. 
Karu J. KAUFMANN, ADMINISTRATOR, 


Vv. 
CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


ircuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit 


0. 4323 


Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Before BUFFINGTON, WOOLLEY and DaAvIs, 


Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 1, 1930 


Davis, Circuit Judge—This is an ap- 
peal from an order of redetermination 
of the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, that there were deficiencies in the 

turns of the taxpayer for the years 


20 and 1921. 


Jacob Kaufmann died testate Nov. 1. 
1905, leaving a widow, Augusta Kauf- 
He left a large 
estate consisting of real estate, stocks 
and other personal property together 
with $320,000 of life insurance payable 


mann, and five sons. 


to his wife as beneficiary. 


After making certain specific bequests, 
he devised the residue of his estate to 
his wife, Augusta Kaufmann, for life, 
in lieu of dower, “with the privilege of 

as 


using as much of the principal * * 


she chooses to do from time to time’ 


with remainder over to the sons. 


Widow Makes Oral 
Transfer of Property 


About two years after the testator’s 
death, Mrs. Kaufmann called her five 
sons together at her home and told them 
that they could have all of the estate 

rept the income from the real -~* 

e- 
ferring to the estate of Jacob Kaufmann, | 
deceased, she said: “You boys can have | 
it, and I do not want to know anything 
about what you are doing; you can run 
the thing yourselves, the whole five boys, 
and I will take the income from the prop- 


and from her separate properties. 


erties. 


“You boys can run it and you can ac- 
count to me for the income from these 
She immediately 
transferred the money representing the 


separate properties.” 


is consistent with what they said and 
what they both did and said leads to the 
conclusion that this was a bona fide, 
legal gift by Mrs. Kaufmann. 

As above stated, the transaction and 
subsequent conduct of the parties clearly 
indicate an intention on the part of Mrs. 
Kaufmann to make the gift and delivery, 
at least, constructive, of the property 
and this under the circumstances was 
sufficient. Corsetti’s Estate, 211 Pa. 490; 
Reese v. Philadelphia Trust Company, 
218 Pa. 150; Yaeger’s Estate, 273 Pa. 
359; Connell’s Estate, 282 Pa. 555. 

Accordingly Mrs. Kaufmann should not 
be taxed on the theory that all the in- 
come was hers and should have been as- 
sessed to her and thereafter given by 
her to the boys. O’Malley-Keyes v. 
Eaton, 24 Fed. (2d) 4386; Young v. 
Gnichtel, 28 Fed. (2d) 789. 

It is undisputed that the tax was paid 
|on the income derived from the entire 
estate of Jacob Kaufmann, Mrs. Kauf- 
mann paying the tax on the income from 
the part of the estate which she retained 
and her sons each paying the tax on the 
income derived from the part of the 
estate given to him. 


Gift Was Made Before 
Enactment of Iricome Tax Law 


’ However, if the entire income had been 
assessed to one\ person rather than to 
six, the rate would have been higher and 
the total tax larger. 

The gift of Mrs. Kaufmann to her sons 
was made long before any income tax 
law was enacted and so there was no 
motive whatever to escape the payment 
of taxes, but on the contrary there has 
been the utmost good faith at all times 
on the part of Mrs. Kaufmann and her 
sons in the transaction. 

It follows that the income from that 
| part of the Jacob Kaufmann estate which 
Mrs. Kaufmann gave to each of her five 
sons was properly included in his in- 
come tax return and should not have been 
included in the income tax return of 
Mrs. Kaufmann. 

The petitioner claims a deduction for 
derreciation on four buildings. Title to 
two of these stood in the name of her 
sons; title to the third was in the name 





1. Expenditures for additions to 
coal mining machinery and equip- 
ment bought for the sole purpose of 
maintaining normal production are 
deductible as, expenses of the year 
when purchased and installed. 

2. The full value as of Jan. 1, 
1914, of the physical ~roperty and 
receivables acquired by the peti- 
tioner on May 1, 1912, together with 
the amount of cash then acquired, is 
includable in the invested capital of 
the petitioner for 1917. 

3. The petitioner had no earned 
surplus as at the beginning of the 
taxable year 1918 and made no dis- 
tributions to stockholders from the 


—_— 


Maine Auto Tax Inconsistent, 
Attorney General Declares 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Oct. 7. 


The provisions of the motor-vehicle 
excise tax law in regard to credits are 
inconsistent, the Attorney General of 
Maine, Clement F. Robinson, pointed out 
{recently in reply to an inquiry. 





| The basis of the tax is the maker’s | 


list- price, the rate varying according 
|to the year of the model, it was ex- 
|plained. When the tax is paid after 
; Sept. 1, the amount is one-third of the 
usual tax. A credit is allowed for taxes 
previously paid, but the law provides 
that the credit shall not be reduced until 
after Oct. 1. This seems to result in 
lan absurdity, the Attorney General says, 
|since a person changing cars in Septem- 
|ber would pay only one-third the usual 
‘tax, but would get -‘redit for all taxes 
previously paid. After Oct. 1, he pointed 
out, the tax would be one-third the usual 
amount, and the credit would be one- 
| third of the taxes previously paid. 


| 


Taxation in Annexed Town 


| By Asheville, N. C., Upheld) 


the time paid in for shares of stock 
should not be decreased by amounts 
in respect of depletion or deprecia- 
tion alleged to have been sustained 
during prior years nor by amounts 
in respect of taxes which *°2 ac- 
crued for prior years. 


4. A reduction in. the amount of 
capital stock outstanding in 1915, 
without any distribution being made 
to the stockholders, did not operate 
to recnce invested capital. 

Isadore Schuman, Docket No. 32189. 

Evidence held in.ufficie..t to show 
that debt claimed as a deduction in 


1924 was then ascertained to be 
worthless. 


|Display Cards May 
Affect Truck Taxes 

Minnesota to Investigate Adver- 

tising by Vehicles | 





' 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Oct. 7. 
_The question whether the carrying of 
‘display posters by the trucks of the 
American Express Agency renders such 
|trucks subject to taxation is being in-| 
vestigated, according to the Assistant! 
Secretary of State. J. P. Bengtson. The| 
annual license fees on the trucks of the 
;company in question would amount to 
about $6,000 annually, Mr. Bengtson 
said. | 
Under a recent decision of the Minne- 
| sota Supreme Court (V U. S. Daily, 782) 
motor vehicles of an express company 
used exclusively in its business are 
| exempt because the company pays an “in 

| lieu” tax based on gross earnings. 


| Whether the carrying of display 





| posters advertising the products of va-| Cc 
rious manufaeturers and dealers would| packett, 


destroy the exemption is “a nice ques- 
tion of law,” and the matter has been 
turned over to the Secretary of State for 
;an investigation, Deputy Attorney Gen- 


| Crawford, David Livingston. 


Cudworth, Ralph. 


life insurance on her husband from her 
own bank account to the bank account 
of the “Jacob Kaufmann Estate” and 
from that time, 1907, until she died ‘in 
1921, Mrs. Kaufmann.had nothing to do. 
with the management or income of the 
estate except the income from the neal 
estate which was paid to her by Raymond 
M. Kaufmann, the oldest son, who had 
charge of the Jacob Kaufmann estate and 
managed it for himself and brothers. 

From 1913 to 1921 Mrs. Kaufmann at s 
paid income taxes on the lone aeeners principal of Jacob Kaufmann’s estate. 

ecei from the real estate o . F 
geen se os and the five sons Deduction Disallowed 
paid taxes < the —- en ee |For Depreciation 

ived, each receivin - | fs 
ao soe "of his father’s estate, ex-| But section ore, ae joa Act of 1918 
t the income from the real estate re- 8nd 1921 requires that the net income 

= of an estate which is to be distributed 


tained by their mother as mentioned periodicalfy, whether or not at regular 

above. intervals, shall be mentee in os | 

ift tributive share of the beneficiary whether 

Tax Board Holds Gif distributed or not and the tax thereon | 

To Be invatid ne é ‘ filed paid by the beneficiary. As beneficiary | 
On an audit o e tax returns 


she is not entitled to a deduction for de- | 
by Mrs. Kaufmann and her administrator | preciation of the property. | 
for the years 1920 and 1921, the Com-| Loss due to such depreciation must 
missioner added to her income all the in-|fall upon the remainderman. Military 
come received by the sons from her hus-| Equipment Co., 2 T. A. 36; Frank 
band’s estate, on the ground that the| Holton & Co. v. Commissioner of Inter- 
income was actually hers and should be|nal Revenue, 10 B. T. A. 1317; Baltzell | 
accounted for by her befoye it was de- 


Kaufmann and title to the fourth was in 
Augusta Kaufmann. She received the | 
income during her life from all these 
properties. ' 

Counsel for petitioner admits that un- 
|der the decisions Augusta Kaufmann 
| would not be entitled to a deduction on 
the income from the three properties in 
which the title was not in her name. | 
were it not for the provision in the will 
that she might consume or dispose of the 





State of North Carolina: 
of the executors of the estate of J sco ? \ et. 2 


| City of Asheville should be distinguished | 


j\located in the town of Biltmore Forest, | 
jalso included in the extension, was held | 


| worth, | 


eral James E. Markham said in reply to 


Raleigh, Oct. 7. z . : 
Wiens the Glue ol Aches Sen eee His letter follows in full 


tended in 1929 to include the Town of) J] acknowledge your letter, addressed 
Kenilworth, property located in the ex-|to Attorfiey General Benson, calling at- 
tension was properly subjected to city | tention to the circumstances that motor 
taxes for that year, the North Carolina | Vehicle trucks in the service of the Amer- 


Supreme Court has held. jican Express Agency, tax exempt under 
The case which is entitled Green v.' 


| recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
because used exclusively in the express 


from a former case in which property | advertising the products of various man- 


inquiry whether this may not render the 
trucks thus engaged subject to taxation 
because not used solely in the company’s 
service, 


Your inquiry preesnts rather a nice 


not liable (V U. S. Daily, 1686), the! 
court declared, pointing out that in the| 
instant case no municipal tax whatever | 
had been paid on the property for the) 
year 1929 and that the City of Ashe- | 


ville had assumed all the outstanding | qWestion of law and this, to some extent, | 


bonded indebtedness of the town of Kenil- | is dependent upon the facts. 


| I am sending a copy of your communi- 
| cation to the Secretary of State with the 


service, are now carrying display posters | 


ufacturers and dealers, and I note your| 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Bancroft, Charles W. Life’s worth living, 
and other poems; verse written to cheer 
you as you rest by the wayside. 62 p. 
Phil., James M. Armstrong, 1929. 

30-22219 

Aucassin and Nicolette, a 

verse play. 68 p. Boston, The Baker in- 

ternational play bureau, 1930. 30-22220 


Billig, Florence Grace. A technique for de- 
veloping content for a professional course 
in science for teachers in elementary 
schools. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1930. Published also as 
Teachers college, Columbia university. 
Contributions to education, no. 397.) 101 
p. N. Y.,.Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1930. 30-22142 


Boston five cents savings bank. A nickel 
can grow and grow and grow. 16 p., illus. 
Jamaica Plain, West Roxbury, The Bos- 
ton five cents savings bank, 1930. 

30-21964 


The subjective 
character of cognition and the pre-sensa- 
tional development of perception. (The 
British journal of psychology. Mono- 
graph supplements. vol. v, no. xiv.) 166 
p. Cambridge, Eng., The University press, 
1930. 30-22156 
. «+ Some ob- 
servations on the agricultural situation 
in Hawaii. (University of Hawaii. Oc- 
casional papers. no. 8.) 35 p. Honolulu, 
University of Hawaii, 1930. 30-27485 
Crowell, Joyce Homer. The kinetics of 
heterogeneous reactions of their de- 
pendence on _ surface and _ agitation. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1930.) 110 p. N. Y., 1930. 30-22468 


. .. A sermon preached 
before the House of commons, March 31, 
1647, reproduced from the original edi- 
tion. (The Facsimile text society. Se- 
ries iii: Philosophy, v. 2.) N. Y., The 
Facsimile text society, 1930. 30-22157 

Duncan, John Charles. Astronomy; a text 
book, by ... 2d ed. rev. 435 p., illus. 
N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-22137 


Eisenberg, Arthur Alexander. Principles 
of bacteriology, in fifteen lessons, by .. . 
and Mabel F. Huntly. 5th ed. 322 p., 
illus. Saint Louis, The C. V. Mosby co., 


1930. ° 
Elton, Oliver. Chekhov. (The Taylorian 
lecture, 1929.) 24 p. Oxford, The Claren- 
don press, 1929. 30-22148 
Fair, William Francis. A new treatment of 
ferric oxide hydrosols. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Columbia university, 1930.) 26 p. N 
° 30-22460 
Fanning, Flora Delle. Vocation, written 
y ... from experience and observation, 
for the benefit of those who do not know 
there is a right place for them and to 
strengthen those that do. 20 p. Wichita, 
Kan., Printed by Owens printing service, 
1930. 30-21966 
Faraday society, London. Optical rotatory 
power; a general discussion held by the 
Faraday society, April, 1930. p. 265-461. 
Aberdeen, The University press, 1930. 
30-22458 
Gherity, Katherine E. The magic box. 47 
p., illus. Minneapolis, 1929. 30-21963 
Goranson, Roy Waldemar. Thermodynamic 
relations in multi-component systems. 


(Carnegie institution of Washington. Pub- | 


lication no. 408.) 329 p. Washington, 
Carnegie institution of Washington, 1930. 


Gordy, Wilbur Fisk. 
of the United States. 
Scribner’s sons, 1930. 30-22084 
Walter The Barton mystery, a 
| play in four acts. (French’s acting edi- 
| tion. no,.800.) 63 p. N. Y., S. French, 
1930. 30-22221 
alleck, Reuben Post. . . . History of our 
country, for higher grades. (Halleck’s 
| American history series.) 538 p., illus. 
| N. ¥., American book co., 1930. 30-22085 
| Harrison, Henry. Myself limited. 64 p. 
| N. Y., H.. Harrison, 1929 30-22144 
Henderson, Harry Oram. The effect of feed- 
ing different amounts of calcium and 
phosphorous upon the growth and de- 
velopment of dairy animals. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Minnesota, 1928.) 55 

p., illus. Morgantown, W. Va., 1930. 

30-22446 
Hurlock,~ Elizabeth Bergner. Motivation in 
fashion. (Archives of psychology. no. 
iii.) 71 p. N. Y., 1929. 30-22158 
Ipman, Samuel Guy. Trailing the con- 
quistadores, 236 p. N. Y., Friendship 
press, 1930. 30-22086 
McChesney, James Arthur. O. E. S. opening 
and closing marches. 210 leaves. Des 
Moines, J. A. McChesney, 1930. 30-21962 
Mack, Warren Bryan. The relation of tem- 
perature and the partial pressure of oxy- 
gen to respiration and growth in germi- 
nating wheat. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns 
Hopkins university, 1929. Reprinted from 


Elementary history 
1 v., illus. 


30-22138 | 


£ The Source book; an international 


30-22143 | 
N. Y., 


Lack of County Libraries 
Retards Rural Education 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
was less than $2,499 in 21.9 per cent of 
the cases reporting. Annual appropri- 
ations of $10,000 are rare. Such a small 
appropriation as $200 a year provides for 


request that an investigation be made to| Plant physiology, v. 5, 1930.) 68 p., illus. 
|determine the extent to which Cheep | se aeeres Fe —. A eauthetaae 
trucks are employed in the advertising| ‘study of the variations in Stellaria 
business and whether this is merely a; aquatica with special reference to sym- 
|favor to those whose products are thus| metry and sterility. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
advertised or whether the company is 
receiving compensation therefor. 

The time of the Attorney General has 


State Department Announces 
been so occupied during the past few 


v. Mitchell, 3 mot. 194) * sc Cy 
i "i 1); Whitcomb v. air, 2 ed. 
a eae oe | 528; Codman v. Miles, 28 Fed. (2d) 823. 


The position taken by the Commis- 


the most meager service, but it fre- 
quently marks the beginning of county 
| library development for a county. 


this matter his personal attention. He 
wishes me to extend to you his apprecia- 


| days that he has not been able to give} 


As to the fourth property which stood 


i ined by the Board of Tax 
sioner and sumeined by in the name of Mrs. Kaufmann, she 


Appeals comes to this: The gift of 
Augusta Kaufmann to her sons of the 
personal property belonging to her hus- 
band’s estate was ifvalid and did not 
operate as a gift inter vivos. | _ 

In other words, the issue here is the 
determination of the legal effect of what 
Mrs. Kaufmann said and did with re- 


deduction for depreciation, if there had 
been any evidence as to the value of the! 
building on Mar. 1, 1913, but there was 
not. The regulations in force at that 
time (Article 164 of Regulations 45 and 


clearly would have been entitled to a|. 


The transference of school district | tion of your kind regard. 
#unds to county libraries in exchange 
for service is practiced more generally 
by county libraries in California than 
by those in other States. During the 
school year 1927-28 approximately 91 | 
per cent of the school districts in Cali- | 


Government Books 
and Publications 


spect to the property from which the in- 


come in question was derived. 


The determination of the Commissioner 
is presumptively correct and must * > 
ral- 
narily an appellate court will not reverse 
i » Staion upon the credi- 
bility of witnesses, but when there is no 
— and the conclu- 
the legal effect of un- 
disputed facts, an appellate court will 
examine the facts and determine the legal 


proved if supported by evidence. 
a judgment depe 
dispute as to the 
sion depends upon 


effect for itself. 


Sanitary Company of America v. Com- 


missioner, 34 Fed. (2d) 439 (C. C. A, 3) 


Fed. (2d) 540 (C. A. D, C.). 


Im the case before us the Commissioner 
Minot offer any testimony and there is 
no dispute as to the facts. Accordingly 
we are to consider the legal effect of 
undisputed facts, of what was said and 


thereafter done. 


Written Evidence of Transfer 
Said Not to Be Required 


Mrs. Kaufmann not only had the right 
to the possession of the entire estate of 
her deceased husband, but she had power 
give a good title to it. 
Kennedy v. Pittsburgh & L. E. Railroad, 
216 Pa. 575; Hege v. Ickes, 267 Pa. 57. 
In Pennsylvania a valid gift may be 
made of notes, bonds, stocks, deposit cer- 
tificates, life insurance policies and non- 
negotiable securities without amigas 

ells v. 


to convey it and 


or endorsement in writing. 


"eoun Lumber Company Inc. v. Com- 
m¥ssioner, 35 Fed. (2d) 880 (C. A. D. 
C.); George Feick & Sons v. Blair, 26) 


62) provide that, in the case of property 
|acquired by the taxpayer prior to Mar. 
1, 1913, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, it will be assumed that such 
value as of Mar. 1, 1913, is the cost of 
the property less depreciation up to that 
date. 


Redetermination of 


Board Affirmed 


But there was no evidence as to the 
depreciation between the date of pur- 
chase in 1908 when the cost was known 
and Mar. 1, 1913. Hence its value at 
that date was not determined and we 
have no minuend from which to take the 
deprecfation or subtrahend. What the 
value on Mar. 1, 1913, was is a guess. 
Consequently the order of redetermina- 
tion disallowing the deduction for de- 
preciation must be affirmed. 

As to including in the income tax re- 
turn of Augusta Kaufmann the income 
received by the five sons from that por- 
tion of the Estate of Jacob Kaufmann 
which she gave them, the redetermina- 
tion of the Board is reversed, the deter- 
mination of the Commissioner set aside 
and the return of Augusta Kaufmann 
| approved. 

The redetermination of the Board and 
determination of the Commissioner dis- 
allowing a deduction for depreciation on 
the real estate in her tax return is af- 
firmed. 


Taxing of Intangibles Held 
Imperative for Florida 








Tucker, 3 Binn. 366; Licey v. Licey, 7 
Pa. 251; Commonwealth v. Susan Cromp- 
ton, 187 Pa. 188. Any act on the part 
of the owner of a chose in action, show- 
ing not only a present intention to trans- 
fer but that he regards himself as hav- 
ing carried such intention into effect is 
sufficient and written evidence of the 
transaction is not required. Estate of |‘ i 
Franklin T. Malone, 13 Philadelphia Re- | just made public. oa , 
ports, 313. \ The objection that an intangible tax 
The language of Mrs. Kaufmann in- will drive money out o the State is un- 
dicates an intention to give the property founded, the report says, citing the ex- 
in question to her sons. Her statement |periene of numerous other States. Un- 
in conference with her boys that, “You'der the Florida constitution intangibles | 


g. 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Oct. 7. 
Some action must be taken by the 
Florida Legi 'ature at its next session 
i> regard to taxation of intangibles, the 
chairman of the Florida Citizens Fi- 
nence and Taxation Committee, Percy 
G. Wall, says in his preliminary report 





fornia transferred their school library 
funds to county libraries. 


The median annual expenditure of 
county libraries for books increased from 
$3,750 in 1924 to $4,500 in 1928. In 1928 
the median expenditure for books (other 
than text or supplementary books) sent 
to rural schools was 37 per cent of the 
| total expenditure for books. 

Much effort is displayed by county 
librarians in instructing children in the 
care of books. From 1 to 21 ways are 
reported. The three ways used most 
commonly are: Talks to children on the 
subject, talks to teachers by librarians at 
county institutes and other gatherings 
of teachers, and placing bookmarks, with 
timely suggestions in books given chil- 
dren. 

Parcel post and automobile trucks are 
the two most common methods used by 
county libraries in transporting books to 
schools. Members of county library 
staffs frequently furnish their own con- 
veyances for making trips throughout 
the counties when such conveyances are 
not provided by the counties. The num- 
ber of visits made by members of county 
library staffs to schools varies from one 
a week to one a year. 

The data indicate that the number of 
books circulated by county libraries 
among rural schools is increasing. In 
the school year 1923-24 the median cir- 
culation was, 10,681 volumes; in the 
school year 1927-28 it was 16,944. 

Pictures, current magazines, maps, 
magazine and newspaper clippings pho- 
nograph records, globes, visual aids, and 
charts are among the educational mate- 
rials other than books which are circu- 
lated among rural schools by county li- 
braries. Seven-seven different maga- 
zines are named in this study. 


may be taxed at a flat low rate, it was 
explained. 

An annual corporation tax based on 
the number of shares could be made to 
yield $600,000, the report declares, point- 
ing out that since no State income tax 
law may be enacted, the only method of 
taxing “business” is by means of license 
o1 privilege taxes. 


Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full.title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

, Interior Control Manual. Bur. of Naviga- 
tion, U. S. Navy Dept. Apply at Bur. 


1, 1980. Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Free. (29-26634) 
U. S, Naval Medical Bulletin—Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 4, Oct., 1930. Bur. of Medicine and 
Surgery, U. S. Navy Dept. Subscription 
price, 75 cents a year, (8-35095) 


State Books and 
Publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Texas—Journal of 
sentatives of the Second and Third Called 
Sessions of the Forty-First Legislature 
begun and held at Austin, June 3, 1929, 
and July 3, 1929, Austin, 1930. 





Utilities, Railroads, Logging and Boom- 


ing Companies, Public Service Commis- | N. 


sion of Oregon. Herbert H. Hauser, 
Secretary, Salem, 1930. 

North Carolina—Annual Report of the 
Auditor of North Carolina for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1929. Baxter Dur- 
ham, State.Editor, Raleigh, 1930. 


New York—Report of Special Committee on | 


Air Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 2, No. 7. Oct. | 


Information regarding these publications | 


the House of Repre- | 


Oregon—Public Service Commission, Code | 
relating to Common Carriers and Public | 


Foreign Service Changes 


Changes in the Foreign Service which 
have occurred since Sept. 20 have just 
been announced by the Department of 
State, as follows: 

Joseph F. McGurk of Paterson, N. J., now 
assigned to the Department of State, desig- 
nated First Secretary of Legation at Port 
au Prince, Haiti. 

Maurice C, Pierce of Madison, Wis., now 
assigned Consul at Stuttgart, Germany, as- 
| signed Consul at Buenaventura, Colombia. 

James E. Parks of Enfield, N. C., now as- 
signed Cons | at Martinique, assigned Con- 
sul at Paris, France. 

Nelson R. Park of Longmont, Colo., now 
assigned Consul at Ceiba, Honduras, as- 
signed Consul at Torreon, Mexico. 

Frederick P. Hibbard of Denison, Tex., 
now First Secretary of Legation ai La Paz, 
Bolivia, designated First Secretary of Lega- 
tion at. Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

C. Porter Kuykendall of Towanda, Pa., 
|now Consul at Oslo, Norway, assigned Con- 
sul at Naples, Italy. 

Claude H. Hall Jr. of New York, now 
| Third Secretary of Legation at Monrovia, 
Liberia, assigned Vice Consul at Naples, 
Italy. 

Lynn W. Franklin of Bethesda, Md., now 
Consul at Saltillo, Mexico, assigned Consul 
at Chefoo, China, 

Robert M. Scotten of Detroit, Mich., now 
| assigned to the Department of State, desig- 
nated First Secretary of Embassy at Paris. 

Benjamin Thaw Jr. of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
now First Secretary of Embassy at Paris, 
designated First Secretary of Embassy at 
London, 

Harold D. Finley of Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., now Consul at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
designated Second Secretary of Legation 
at San Salvador, El Salvador. 

The following Foreign Service officers, un- 
classified, now serving at the posts indi- 
cated, have been assigned to the Foreign 
Service School at the Department of State 
for a course of instruction beginning Nov. 
17, 1930: William S. Farrell of Long Island, 
Y., Mexico City; Kenneth S. Stout of 
Po-tlane Oreg., Nassau; Willard Galbraith 
of Los Angeles, Calif.. Panama; John J. 
Macdonald of St. Louis, Mo.; Nuevo 
Laredo; Harrison A. Lewis of Beverly, 
| Calif., Nogales; H. Gordon Minnigerode of 
Washington, D. C., Montreal; Sherburne 
Dillingham of Millburn, N. J., 





Habana; 
the Parole Problem Appointed by Gov- 


ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt, January 24, 
1930, Albany, 1930. 

California—School Code of the State of 
California for 1929, together with Ex- 
tracts from the Constitution—Extracts 
from Other Codes and Extracts from the 
General Laws. Vierling Kersey, Superin- 
tendent, Sacramento, 1929. 

Virginia—Annual Report of Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries for year ended 

l June 80, 1928, Division of Purchase and 
Printing, Richmond, 1929. 

| Virginia—Annual Report of Department of 

Game and Inland Fisheries for year ended 

June 80, 1927. Division of Purchase and 

Printing, Richmond, 1928, 


Donald D, Edgar of Metuchen, N. J.; Kings- 

ton, Ont.; John C. Pool of McDonough, 

Del., Montreal; Gerald F. McNerney of 

Cleveland, Ohio Toronto; James K, Pen- 

field of San Francisco, Calif., Progreso. 
Noncareer 

Herbert A. Lowe of Attleboro, Mass., now 
Vice Consul at Barcelona, Spain, assigned 
Vice Consul at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Frank W. Barnes of Little Rock, Ark., 
now serving as clerk in the Consulate at 
Bucharest, Rumania, appointed Vice Consul 
j}at that post. 

Henry T. Unverzagt of,East Falls Church, 
Va., now serving as a clerk in the Consulate 
at Nogales, Mexico, appointed Vice Consul 
at that post. 





Columbia university, 1930. From Bulletin 
of the Torrey botanical club 56. 17 Feb- 
ruary 1930.) p.’ 471-534, illus. 

19380. 

Mott memorial committee. Contributions to 
psychiatry, neurology and sociology, dedi- 
cated to the late Sir Frederick Mott, by 
his colleagues, friends and former pupils; 
edited on behalf of the Mott memorial 
committee, by J. R. Lord, with an appre- 
ciation by W. D. Halliburton. 401 p., 
illus. London, H. K. Lewis & co., 1929. 

80-22153 

Mueller, Justus Frederick. Studies on the 

microscopic anatomy and physiology of 
Ascaris lumbricoides and Ascaris megalo- 
cephala, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Illinois, 1928.) p. 361-403. Berlin, J. 
Springer, 1929. 30-22141 

Neumann, Fred Robert. How to study 
geology. 9 p. Normal, Ill, Smith ptg., 
co., 1929. 30-22138 

Norman, Frederick. ... Henry Crabb Rob- 

| inson and Goethe. (Publications of the 


vi.) 1 v. London, Pub. for the Society 
by A. Moring limited, 1930. 80-22147 
Patterson, Caleb Perry. American citizen- 
ship; an elementary text in civics, by A. 
W. Evans, C. P. Patterson and J, P. Sim- 
mons. 367 p., illus. N. Y., Rand McNally 
& co., 1930. 30-21965 
Purified proverbs and censored quotations. 
* 32 p., illus. N. Y., Armour press, 1930. 
30-22443 
Remington Rand business service. Visible 
records; their place in modern business. 
| 91 p., illus. Buffalo, N. Y., Remington 
Rand business service, 1930. 80-22161 
Sangren, Paul Vivian. Michigan instruc- 
tional tests in physics, by ... and Walter 
G. Marburger. 47 p., illus. Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Public school publishing co., 
1929. 30-21530 
Shriner, Jasper Theodore. A technique for 
residual-teaching in the secondary schools. 
(Thesis (M. A.)—Pennsylvania State 
college.) 170 p., illus. State College, Pa., 
The Pennsylvania state college, School 
of education, 1930. 3830-21540 
Skaife, Sydney Harold. The strange old 
man. 283 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green and co., 1930. 3830-22140 
| Smith, Clarence De Witt. On generalized 
Tchebycheff inequalities in mathematical 
statistics. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Iowa, 1928. Reprinted from the Amer- 
ican journal of mathematics, vol. lii, no. 1, 
January, 1930.) p. 109-126. . Baltimore, 
930. 30-22461 
encyclo- 
pedic authority written from the New 
world viewpoint, prepared by over two 
hundred authorities in the fields of litera- 
ture, art, and science. 1 v., illus. 
| cago, Perpetual encyclopedia corporation, 
930. 3830-22441 
| Stedman, Marshall. Unique monologues and 
recitations for children. 60 p. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Banner play bureau, 1929. 
30-22442 
Wehrle, Lawrence Paul. A biological study 
of some insects injurious to clover, with 
special reference to the clover seed cater- 
pillar (Laspeyresia interstinctana Clem- 
ens), the clover flower midge (Dasyneura 
leguminicola Vintner), the clover-leaf 
caterpillar (Olethreutes cespitana (Hub- 
ner) and the clover-leaf tyer (Anchylo- 
pera angulifasciana Zeller), by . ‘ 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 
1924. Bulletins 428, 481 and 489 of the 
Cornell university Agricultural experi- 
ment station, Ithaca, N. Y.) .34, 85, 27 
p., illus. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell univer- 
sity Agricultural experiment station, 
1929. 30-22445 
Wemett, William Marks. 
North Dakota. 230 p., illus. Fargo, N. D., 
Northern school supply co., 1929, 
30-22083 
Whitehead, Thomas Hillyer. Ion inter- 
changes in aluminium oxychloride hy- 
drosols. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1980.) 38 p..-N, Y., 1980. 
30-22467 
Wilster, Gustav. ... Clarification of milk 
for American cheddar cheese. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—Iowa state college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, 1928. Reprinted from 
Iowa state college journal of science, Jan- 
uary, 1930. vol. iv, no. 2.) p. 181-213. 
Ames, Ia., 1930. 80-22447 
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English Goethe society. New series. vol. | 
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A geography of ; 


Tax Plan IsHeld 


State Commissioner Advises 
Municipalities Not to Vote 


For Legislation Requiring — 


Additional Funds 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Oci. 7. 


The New Hampshire State Tax Com- 


mission has been giving the town gowern= i 
ments general information and intimate | 


New Hampshire 


help in preparing budgets and conten a 


costs. for a number of yeats and 
work® 


is showing results well worth the | 


effort, Secretary E. C. Hirst, of the New | 
Hampshire Tax Commission, said in @ 


recent address. 4 ee 


“a 


“In observing tax trends in both New 
|Hampshire and Vermont, there is one 
lrule I should advise representatives of 
|country towns to follow,” he declared. 
“It is this: do not vote for any State 
legislation that either directly or indi- 
rectly requires the towns to spend ad- 
ditional money. In scrutinizing all new 
large appropriations be sure that there 
are means provided for raising the 
money asked for other than adding it to 
jthe general property tax list.” 

The Recess Tax Commission of New 
Hampshire found that general property 
jis still bearing 80 per cent or more of 
|the total tax burden; that all taxable 
property is now paying as much or more 
than it can stand, and that in the case 
of timber the tax amounts almost to 
confiscation, Secretary Hirst asserted. 

“The Commission recommended that 


ber,” he continued, “but that the land be 
taxed annually and a severance tax of 
10 per cent be imposed when timber 1s 
jcut; that a tax be placed on the fran- 
chise value of electric utilities; and that 
personal incomes be taxed at three-quar- 
ters of the rate on property through- 
out the State. 

“The money which these taxes pro- 
duced was not to be appropriated by the 
State for general purposes, nor given 
to the towns and cities to spend as they 
pleased. It was to be placed in an equal- 
ization fund and distributed to the towns 
principally to even up the burden caused 
by expenditures for roads and schools. 
Specifically it was to take over from 
the towns the maintenance of State roa 
a larger part of the school costs 
make up to those towns that lost rev- 
enue on account of the change in method 
of taxing timber. 

“Legislative bills embodying these rec~ 
ommendations of the commission have 
been referred to the Supreme Court and 
| opinions handed down. The original plan 
{of the recess tax commission was not 
|to tax the income from manufacturing. 
|corporations, but the court advised that 
,an income tax to be held constitutional 
would have to ‘cover this field. Hence, 
the later recommendation is that such 
corporations be exempt from any tax 
o ntheir finished products as an offset 
to whatever income tax they might have 
to pay. 

“At a special session of the Legis- 
lature called this year the tax prégram 
was defeated. There is room for much 
difference of opinion as to whether this 
jdefeat was due to general opposition 
or to the very low exemptions under 
the proposed income tax and the dread of 
beginning an income tax on which there 
was no constitutional limit as to rate. 
| The subject is still before the public and 
jall or most of the features of the pro- 
gram will ultimately receive legislative 
consideration.” 





Come See for Yourself 


Follow the sun south to Texas this 
winter and drink deep of the joy of San 
Antonio, where folks know how to 


really live! 


Pleasure awaits you---and profit too, if 


you seek it. Here is an enchanti 


city 


200 years young....once the stronghold of a 
panish province....now the cosmopolitan 
capital of a rich empire and the gateway 


to Mexico. 


New oil fields and vener- 


able missions vie for your interest---truly 
a city of amazing contrasts. 


Visit this land of Indian summer. Revel 
in “its charm and explore its varied fields 
of opportunity. Let its sun-drenched air 
woo you to a new joy in living. Motor 
down or take advantage of the bargain 
winter rates now in effect on all railroads. 
There’s happiness in store for you. 


Come see for yourself! 


Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
Please send me free, illustrated booklet about San Antonio. 


i, 


no tax be collected from growing tim- — 












. Attorney General’s O 


“Protests by officials of several States | 
@gainst assumption by the Federal 
Power Commission of full authority over 
power projects on nonnavigable streams | 
“were the chief influence leading to a re- 
¢ent ruling by the -\ttorney General as 
to the limited character of the Commis- 
Sion’s jurisdiction over such waters, ac- 


‘cording to a statement just issued by! 
the Commisison. (The Attorney Gas 
eral’s opinion, as summarized by the 
¥'edéral Power Commission, was printed 
‘im the issue of Sept. 29.) 

Governor Horton, of Tennessee, it was 
asserted, “believes in the principle that 
the waters of the State belong to the 
State and that the Federal Government 
has no jurisdiction excepting in so far 
as the operation of such projects might ! 
prove somehow to injure navigation on 
streams to which the project streams are | 
tributary.” 

Governor Conley, of West Virginia, 
likewise upholds the principle of the 
States’ jurisdiction, while a protest of 
a@ similar nature has been filed with Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Acting Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, by William E. Carson, Chairman of 
the Virginia State Conservation and De- 
velopment Commission. 


These authorities declare, it was ex- 
plained, that arrogation of authority by 
the Government is seriously interfering 
with the proper exercise of constitutional 
authority conferred on the States and is 
hampering meritorious local develop- 
ment. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Constitutional Authority 
Of States Declared Lost 


Vigorous protests by the authorities of 
Various States against usurpation of ju- 
Fisdiction by the Federal Power Com- 
mnission to the detriment of local inter- 
est were revealed today as the principal 
factor which brought about the recent 
ruling by Attorney General Mitchell as 
to the limited character of the Commis- 
Sion’s powers on nonnavigable streams. 
Papers made public at the Commission’s 
office show Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia united in declarations that the 
arrogation of authority by the Govern- 
ment is seriousiy interfering with the 
proper exercise of constitutional author- 
ity conferred on the States and is throt- 
tling meritorious local development. Pre- 
viously the constitutionality of the Gov- 
ernment’s operations has been questioned 
by the States of New York and New 
Jersey. } 
_ Governor Horton, of Tennessee, in ob- | 
jectirg to the past practices of the Com- 
mission in assuming full authority over 
projects on nonnavigable streams, de- 
clares: 











waters of the State belong to the State, 


and that the Federal Government has | project without ; 
no jurisdiction excepting in so far as} Commission a licemse, the imposition of 
the operation of such projects might | which, it is claimed, can not lawfully 


Public Utilities 





ate Protests Caused Limitation | 
Of Federal Power Over Streams | In Utility Merger | Ruling o 





: lower Comamission Relates Events Leading to 


pinion Restricting Its 


Authority Over Nonnavigable Rivers 





ginia, as enacted im 1928, it has been de- 
clared to be the policy of this State ‘to 
control the waters of the State and to 
encourage the utilization of the water 
resources in this State to the greatest 
practicable extent.” This matter of facil- 
itating the development of our water 
power is now all the more important in 
view of the existing’ unemployment situ- 
ation and of other economic factors. Our 
Commission believes that any hindrance 
to the development of these resources 1s | 
highly prejudicial mot only to this State | 
but to the Nation. 

“It is my understanding that within 
Virginia there are a number of water 
power projects with reference to which 


your Commission has taken or is contem- | 


plating action and which have the char- 
acteristics above imdicated. Also it ap- 
pears that the development of wate= 
power in Virginia has been delayed by | 
reason of the attitude of your Commis- | 
sion. I am writing this letter in the hope | 


| 


of obtaining your effective cooperation to | 


avoid conflict of jurisdiction and to per- 
mit these projects to proceed upon a 
basis consistent with the true relations 
between the Federal Government and the 
respective States. 


State Cites Previous 


Protest to Commission 


“A specific instance of a development 
which falls withim the above category 





} 
| 











Radio 
Value 


; 2 

Shown at Inquiry 
| Transcript of Testimony by 
Federal Accountant Re- 
veals Methods of Record- 
ing Carolina Merger 


Publication of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony Sept. 29 by 
Carl H. Depue, accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 


ing as a witness in the Commission’s 
investigation of financial transac- 
tions of power and gas utilities, was 
begun in the issue of Oct. 6 and 
continued Oct. 7. Excerpts from his 
testimony proceed as follows: 


Q. Have you some information as to 
the total prelicense cost of this project ? 
A. Yes, sir. The total prelicense cost of 
the Pigeon River project as revised in 
1927 was $917,500.26, and as further re- 
vised in a report filed by the Carolina 
Power & Light Company under date of | 
Mar. 1, 1930, they amounted to 
$924,350.70. 

Q. What significance have those fig- | 
ures in connection with this investiga- | 
tion? A. They cover a part of the assets | 
included in the fixed capital account of 
the Pigeon River Power Company when 
it was merged with the present Carolina 
Power & Light Company, and as the 
books and records of the Pigeon River 
Power Company were not available for | 
examination, it is mecessary by other evi- 
dence and a proces sof elimination to 
establish the respective amounts of tangi- 


sas 
. 


“WEDNESDAY, 
Disability Allowances 


of Project | Radio Commission Announces f 
n Broadcasting Power 


ph 


OCTOBER 8, 1930 








Three General Orders Adopted Including Licensing Re- 


striction Effective After 


Jan, 31,1931, and Reg- 


ulation on Auxiliary Transmitters. 





Three orders relating to the opera- 
tion of broadcasting stations, as\ adopted 
by the Federal Radio Commission Oct. 
6, include an order (No, 97) restricting 
the licensed power of stations after Jan. 


31, 1931, to the actual output of their | 


transmitters, 
The orders, as adopted, follow in full 
text: 
General Order No. 88, as amended: 
General Order No. 62 is hereby repealed. 
That in the frequencies exceeding 1,500 
ke. per second, a channel of radio com- 
munication shall be regarded as a band of 


| frequencies, the width of which varies ac- 


cording to its position in the spectrum. 
The width of these channels increases with 
the frequency according to the following 
table: 


Channel 

Width 

Frequency (Ke) (Ke.) 
1,500- 2,198....... Oc ce eeveeeee 4 
BO BIS. 6c oiccwesenscesiins |S 
3,316- 4,400... ec cccce.rccvees 8 
BARE GASB, occ woes seceescess 10 
CAN SEDs ceasecevvecesss 20 


8,210-10,980. . . 
10,990-16,405 
16,420-21,960... eee ae 
21,980-32,780. 2. ee weer recceveees 


Note: A visual broadcasting channel shall 
not be more than 100 ke. in width. A com- 
mercial telephone channel below 3,313 ke. 
shall be regarded as 6 ke. in width. A re- 
lay broadcasting channel between 6,000 and 
9,600 ke, shall be regarded as 20 ke. in 
width. 

In granting licenses, the Federal Radio 
Commissicn will specify the frequency in 
the center of the _ particular channel 


; bles and intangibles, facilities and invest- | licensed to be used, but the licensee may 


and the construction of which I am in-" ments included in the “plant and securi- | cccupy the center frequency and in addi- 


formed has been held up solely by lack ! 
of appropriate action by your Commis- 
sion, is that of the ‘so-called New River 
Development No. 6 of Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co. located in Pulaski County, 


ties” account of the Pigeon River Power 
Company, which, at the date of merger, 
amounted to $31,556,851.91. The record 
thus revealed was the only one obtain- 
able with respect to the early history 


Va. That project came before yourCom-|and development of the Pigeon River 
mission in 1926, through a declaration of ; Power Company and has been set forth 
intention by New River Development Co., | in considerable detail because of its im- 
a Virginia corporation and predecessor | portance as corroborative evidence in 


| 


“We believe in the principle that the | of the Federal 


of Appalachian Electric Power Co. 


“While that declaration of intention 
was pending before your Comnission, the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, through both 
its Attorney General and its State Cor- 
poration Commission, made formal pro- 
test to your Commission against the as- 
sumption of Federal jurisdiction. Those 
protests were accompanied by a brief 
setting forth the position of the Com- 
monwealth, Since that time Virginia has | 
in 1928, enacted further and more com- 





} 
i 


prehensive legislation regulating the de- 
velopment of its water power resources. 
We ask that such development on our 
nonnavigable streams be allowed to pro- 
ceed promptly, umhampered by Federal 
jurisdiction. 

“It is our understanding that, by rea- ; 
son of the fact that in 1927, your Com- | 
mission made a finding and took juris- 
diction over this project, the above men- 
tioned power company found itself in the 
position of being pean by the terms 


proceeding with the construction of the 
obtaining from your 


| 


| Flor and/or the Electric Bond & Share 


| 


ater Power Act from | 


| 


connection with the identification and | 
cost of properties of the Pigeon River 
Power Company and other acquisitions by 





Company and the National Power & 
Light Company which ultimately became 
the property of the new Carolina Power 
& Light Company by the merger of Apr. 
6, 1926. 


| 
Prelicense Costs 

Q. Will you describe the nature of the | 
prelicense costs of the Pigeon River proj- | 
ect which you stated amounted to ap-, 
proximately $90,000? A. Yes, sir. It | 
includes $50,000 for 500 shares of $7 
preferred stock of the Asheville Power | 
& Light Company paid to the Boice 
group by Flor under contract of Oct. 4, 
1923. It includes Flor’s liability as- | 
sumed by Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany for cash payment of $150,000 in 
the Boice group under contract of Oct. 
4, 1923, and 1,000 shares of $7 preferred 
stock of Asheville Power & Light Com- 
pany repurchased by Flor and/or the 
Electric Bond & Share Company from 
Boice group for $98,000. It includes 
$275,000 paid by the Boice group by the! 
Carolina Power & Light Company under | 





| 


prove somehow to injure navigation om| be sustained with respect to this type ; Contract of May 20, 1926; also payments 


streams to which the project streams are | of project. 
tributary. In any event, I am confident | that the circumstances demand some af- 


‘that the laws of this State are ade- 
quate to accomplish that purpose. 

“This is a sphere of authority in which | 
the individual States may act without | 
interference from the Federal Govern- | 
ment. It involves a principle of govern- | 
ment which we believe is vital; namely, | 
that of the sovereignty of the State and | 
the maintenance inviolate of the: rights | 
of each State to order and control its 


It, therefore, seems clear} 


firmative action by your Commission in 
keeping with the ‘fundamental powers} 
and duties of the Federal Government , 
and which will allow this important 
water power project to be completed. 
“It is further our understanding that | 
under date of Febr. 4, 1930, Appalachian 
Electric Power Co. addressed to your 


Commission a request for reconsidera- | Company under an agreement of Dec. : ; 
| tion of the finding heretofore made that | 1925, with the United States Company | of the new Carolina Power & Light Com- 


| 





of $27,000 to the National Power & Light 


| Company for Great Mountain Power | was 


Company lands, and 375 shares of $7 
preferred stock of the Carolina Power & 
Light Company paid to F. R. Weller by | 
Flor and/or Electric Bond & Share Com- 
cover properties and development work ; 
amounting to $307,135.71 for which were | 
transferred to the Pigeon River Power | 
5, 


tion such adjacent frequencies (within the 


| limit indicated on the above table) as may 


be permitted by the frequency maintenance 
tolerance and required by the type of emis- 
sion the station may be authorized to use, 
all of which will be specified in the in- 
strument of authorization. 

Licensee of fixed stations who have been 
granted the use of a channel for com- 
munications with specified points, upon ap- 
plication to the Commission for licenses 
may be granted the use of the same chan- 
nel for communications with other points 
on the condition that the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity will be served 
by such a grant. 

From and after the adoption of this Gen- 
eral Order no licenses or renewals thereof 
for operation in the frequencies herein- 





Macpeak Appointed 
New York Insurance Deputy 


State of New York: 
Albany, Oct, 7. 

The Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, has just an- 
nounced the appointment of Samuel D. 
Macpeak as Second Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, to succeed Francis P. 
Ward. Mr. Ward resigned to become 
chairman of the board of the Equitable 
Casualty and Surety Company, New 
York City. 

“Mr. Macpeak has been Third Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance since 1928 
at the New York City office of the State 
Insurance Department, where Mr. Ward 
also was located. 


perpetuated throughout the ex- 
changes referred to and there remains in 
the plant and investment accounts of the 


present Carolina Power & Light Com- | 


pany the net difference of $400 per share 


stock of the old Carolina Power & Light 
Company as shown by its books on the 
date of merger and the value thereof 
reflected on the same date on the books 


own domestic affairs according to its | the project will affect the interests oi | concerning the National Power & Light | pany. 


own judgment. 
ments of the Union and those of the | 
States. They are each sovereign with | 
respect to the objects committed to it, | 


the objects committed to the other. 


of the United States extends only to| in taking appropriate action upon that! United States Company dated Dec. 5, 


the minimum regulation necessary for 
the protection of navigation as it affects 


interstate commerce, and that the States ' squarely this troublesome and important | & Timber Corporation. 


should otherwise remain free to manage 
their own internal affairs, * * *” 


West Virginia’s Objection 
To Federal Interference 
Governor Conley, i 
1s no less emphatic in upholding the prin- 
ciple of the States’ jurisdiction and in 


a recent communication to the Commis- 
sion he said: 


“* * * Tt is not understood why such! Petitions Favoring and Oppos-) 


right and duty to protect navigation 
under such circumstances can justify the 
placing of projects, located as above 
stated, under the jurisdiction of your 
Commission, On the contrary, it is in- 
sisted that your Commission should not 
interfere at all in the cases of such proj- 
ects and that other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government should interfere only 
if and when there is an actual or thréat- 
ened harm to navigation caused by such 
projects. In all other respects the reg- 
ulation of water power projects of tne 
above kind is solely a matter for tne 
control of the individual States. We 
have appropriate legislation for the pur- 
pose and it is the expressed policy of 
West Virginia, by legislative enactment, 
to encourage the development of water 
power under such State regulation. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that one of the causes, if not the out- 
standing cause, of delay in the develop 
ment of our water power is the atti- 
tude which your Commission has taken 
with regard to this very type of projects 
in our State. 

“It is, therefore, earnestly recom- 
mended that you affirmatively refrain 
from taking jurisdiction in cases of that 
kind and thus remove the handicap which 
has been placed upon such developments 
im this State. If, however, you do take 
urisdiction, then it would seem that the 
imit of your power under the Consti- 


tution of the United States extends only | 


to the minimum regulation necessary for 


the protection of mavigation as it affects | 


imterstate commerce, and that the States 
should otherwise remain free to manage 
their own internal affairs.” 


Virginia Asks Cooperation 


To Avoid Con flicts 


*@Qn behalf of the State of Virginia 
. William E. Carson, chairman of the 
nia State Conservation and Develop 
ment Commission, advised Secretary 


Wilbur, Acting Chairman of the Federal 
wer Commission, by letter of May 29, 
hat— 


t 
“Unde 


x the Water Power Law of Vir- 


of West Virginia, ; 


The powers of sov-| interstate commerce and that such re-/ and the expenditures on the Pigeon River 


ereignty are divided between the govern- quest was accompanied by suggestions | project amounting to about $375,000, and 


as to various possible solutions of the 
matter. 


| that is approximately what covers the | 
| other item at the date of the merger. In| 


Duplication Claimed 
This difference pertains to the prop- 
erties of the old Carolina Power & Light 
Company and its subsidiaries and is the 


“This entire subject has for the past | other words, something over $300,000 of | result of the inclusion in the fixed capi- 
and neither sovereign with respect to | few years been in a status unsatisfactory | this cost of the Pigeon River project is tal account of the new Carolina Power 


; to the State of Virginia and we are| merely one of the 
“* * * We maintain that the limit! unable to find justification for further | transferred to the 
of your power under the Constitution | delay on the part of your Commission! Company under an 


| request of Febr. 4, 1930. 


items of properties | 
Pigeon River Power | 
agreement with the 
. | 
1925, and therein referred to as prop 


& Light Company of not only the prop- 
erties of all the merged companies, 1n- 
cluding those of the old Carolina Power 
& Light Company, but also the value at 
which the common stock of the latter 


“May I ask that your Commission face | erty purchased from the Haywood Land! was carried in their investment accoun‘s 


question in the light of the fundamental 
law of the land, expedite its consideration 
, of this case and take appropriate action.” 





'More Parties Enter 
Natural Gas Conflict 


i 


| 





ing Illinois Line Filed 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 7. 
Additional petitions favoring and op- 
| posing the construction of a natural gas 
pipe line across the State of Illinois, for 
| which permission from the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission is sought by the Pan- 
handle Illinois Pipe Line Company, have 
| been filed with the Commission. 


have no gas service have asked the Com- 
mission to grant the necessary authority, 
and the Keystone Steel & Wire Co., of 
Peoria, has filed an intervening petition. 
| This company asscrts that it could ef- 
fect a saving of at least $40,000 a year 
| by using natural gas, stating that it is 
| unable to use manufactured gas in open 
hearth furnaces because of the cost. 

The Harrisburg Kiwanis Club and 
the City of Staunton have filed objec- 
tions similar to those recently submitted 
| by the City of Herrin, alleging that the 
| proposed natural gas systems will de- 
crease the use Of Illinois coal. 


! 








Twenty cities and villages which now | 


Methods of Recording ' 
| Q. Was there any substantial differ- | 
j} ence in the costs or value at which the | 
| old Carolina Power & Light Company’s 
| common stock was carried in the invest- 
; ment account of the several companies | 
referred to, and all of which, if I under- 
stand you correctly, acquired and dis- | 
posed of that stock within a period of 
less than a year? A. No par stock was 
in each instance issued in exchange for 
the common stock of the old Carolina 
Power & Light Company or for stock 
which had been so issued, and in.all of 
those transfers the stated value placed 
upon the stock thus issued was equiva- 
lent to $500 per share for the old Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company common 
stock thus acquired. On the books of the 
old Carolina Power & Light Company its 
stock had a value of $100 per share plus 
surplus which ranged from $25 to $35) 
| per share ‘uring the period involved by 
those exchanges. 

In recording the merger and consolida- 
tion of Apr. 6, 1926, on the books of the 
new Carolina Light & Power Company 
no elimination was made of the differ- 
ence between $100 per share shown by 
the capital stock account of the old Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company on its books 
and the $500 per share at which it was 
| reflected in the investment and capital | 
| stock accounts of the Pigeon River Power | 
| Company. Nor was any elimination ! 

ma(? for the acquired surplus of the old 
| Carolina Power & Light Company. 
| Therefore, the difference of $400 per 
‘share first set up on the books of the 
United Investors Securities Company 


| 


| 
| 

















Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interst 





of the affiliated and predecessor compa- 
nies, in excess of the stated value at 
which said common stock was carried on 
the books of the old Carolina Power & 
Light Company. The duplication and 
appreciation referred to will be seen 
from the following record of transactions 
and entries in which the above mentioned 
differences originated and was perpet- 
uated instead of eliminated in carrying 
out the provisions of the several re- 
organizations and final merger agree- 
ment of April, 1926. 

No evidence was submitted by the 
company’s officials and none was found 
by the examiner to indicate that the 
duplication or appreciation, as may best 


| describe this increase in book values, was 


based upon an appraisal or other compe- 
tent evidence of the values ultimately re- 
flected in the accounts of the present 
Carolina Power & Light Company and 
the securities exchanges and reorganiza- 
tions involved in the accomplishment of 
such a result, together with other infor- 
mation available from the records of the 
old Carolina Power & Light Company 
and its subsidiaries, in no wise supports 
the values set up on the books of the new 
Carolina Power & Light Company at the 
date of its organization on Apr. 6, 1926, 
which still are included in its fixed capi- 
tal account. 


Q. You have testified about the net | to conform to maximum rated carrier power. 


difference of $400 per share between the 
book value of the common stock of the 


| old Carolina Power & Light Company as 


shown by its books on the/ date of 
merger, and the value thereof reflected 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 


ate Commerce Commission.) 


period than Dec. 31, 1930, except amateur 
licenses and/or renewals thereof. 

General Order No. 96. Auxiliary Broad- 
casting transmitters: 


Upon a showing that a need exists 
therefor, a license may be issued upon 
application, for an auxiliary transmitter 
in addition to the regular transmitter of a 
broadcasting station. Auxiliary transmit- 
ters are defined as transmitters maintained 
for the purpose of transmitting the regular 
program of the station only in case of 
failure of the main transmitter. 


Auxiliary transmitters will be permitted 
to be installed only at the same location 
as the main transmitter except that upon 
suitable showing of technical necessity 
j therefor the Commission may grant per- 
mission for other locations. 


A licensed operator shall be in control 
whenever an auxiliary transmitter is placed 
in operation. The provisions of General 
Order 90 shall apply to licenses covering 
auxiliary transmitters. 

All auxiliary transmitters shall be main- 

tained so that they may be put into imme- 
diate operation at any time upon failure 
of the main transmitter or upon request 
|} of a duly authorized Government official. 
{ All auxiliary transmitters shall be tested 
| at least once each week to determine that 
| they are in proper operating condition and 
|that they are adjusted to the proper fre- 
quency. Such tests shall be conducted be- 
tween 1 a. m. and 12 o’clock noon. A record 
of the time, conditions, and results of tests 
shall be kept in a special record available 
for inspection at any time. 


All auxiliary transmitters shall be 
equipped with satisfactory frequency check- 
ing or control equipment which will en- 
able the maintenance of the frequency 
emitted from the station within the limits 
| prescribed by the regulations of the Com- 
mission, 

All auxiliary transmitters which may be 
licensed at geographical locations different 
from that of the main transmitters, shall 
be equipped with a frequency control device 
which will automatically hold the frequency 
within 500 cycles of the licensed frequency 
without any manual adjustment during op- 
eration or when preparing to place in op- 
eration. 


All auxiliary transmitters licensed at the 
present time and not in compliance with 
the above sections shall be made to comply 
therewith by the end of the license period 
ending Jan. 21, 1931, or the license will not 
be renewed at that time. 


All regulations applying to changes in 
the main transmitter equipment shall also 
apply to auxiliary transmitters. All provi- 


| 








| 
' 


| above named shall be granted for a longer | sions of General Order No. 91 apply equally 


'S. D. 


to auxiliary transmitters as to main trans- 
j mitters., 

| Where broadcasting stations have their 
transmitting equipment in duplicate and 
arranged for alternate operation, one such 
duplicate shall be considered as an auxil- 
iary transmitter subject to the terms and 
conditions of this order. Provided, how- 
ever, that duplicate transmitters for alter- 
nate operation’ may be licensed where the 
Commission is satisfied that desirable ex- 
perimental development work is being car- 
ried on. ‘In this event, the licensee shall 
file reports with the Commission at the 
quarterly periods ending Mar, 31, June 30, 
Sept. 30, and Dec. 31, setting forth the na- 
ture of the experiments conducted and the 
results thereof during the preceding period 
of three months. These reports shall be 
mailed in time to reach the Commission 
within 15 days after the end of each 
quarter. 

Within two days after each use of the 
auxiliary transmitter, except for testing, 
the Radio Supervisor shall be notified of 
the date, time and power at which the aux- 
iliary transmitter is operated and the rea- 
sons for each use. 

General Order No. 97. Section 1. That 
no radio broadcasting station will be 
licensed by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion to operate after Jan. 31, 1981, with a 


| 


| pany under contract of Oct. 4, 1923. They | between the book value of the common | greater power than can be satisfactorily de- 


livered and maintained by the licensed 
transmitter with a percentage of modula- 
tion of over seventy-five per cent (85%) 
on peaks with not over ten per cent (10%) 
combined audio harmonics. 

Section II. No radio broadcasting station 
license will be granted by the Federal Radio 
Commission authorizing the operation of 
any station after Jan. 31, 1931, with a 
greater power than the maximum rated car- 
rier power of the transmitter as determined 
by existing general orders of the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

Section III, All radio broadcasting sta- 
tions specifying or claiming operating 
constants that give greater carrier power 
than the maximum rated power of the 
transmitter as determined by existing gen- 
eral orders of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion shall submit data showing the antenna 
input power by direct measurement and 
oscillograms of the maximum satisfactory 
modulation to prove licensed power output 
and proper modulation. 

Section IV. (a) The oscillograms re- 
quired by section III of this General Order 
shall be taken while modulating the trans- 
mitter with a frequency of approximately 
200 cycles at maximum licensed power and 
{under normal operating conditions. Ref- 
erence lines shall be run on the oscillo- 
grams as follows: (a) One line indicating 
earrier position; (b) one line for one hun- 
dred per cent (100%) negative modulation; 
and (c) one line for one hundred per cent 
(100%) positive modulation. These 
shall be one-half (42) inch or more apart. 
Such oscillograms may be taken with time 
delay relays so that one-third of the oscil- 
logram shows no current through vibrator; 
one-third shows rectified carrier only, and 
one-third shows modulation. 

(b) One overload oscillogram shall be 
taken with the 200 cycle tone input voltage 
twenty-five per cent (25%) greater than the 
input voltage necessary to produce the 
maximum satisfactory modulation which the 
license claims the transmitter is capable 
of producing. 

(c) Complete data on a measuring of 
the antenna resistance shall be submitted 
to the Commission for its approval, to- 
gether with full operating constants of 
the transmitter while taking such oscillo- 
grams. 

Section'V. (a) The data required in 
section IV shall be submitted and approved 
by the Commission on or before Jan. 21, 
1931, or the licensed power will be reduced 


of the transmitter as determined by exist- 
ing General Orders of the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

(b) No changes shall be made in any 
radio broadcasting transmitter affecting the 
maximum rated carrier power thereof until 
such changes have been authorized by the 
Commission. 
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innesota Rules on Compensa- 
tion of Man Subse- 
quently Confined 


M: 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 7. 

The provision of the Minnesota work- 
men’s compensation law that compensa- 
tion to an employe who is permanently 
and totally disabled ceases while he is 
confined in a public institution unless he 
has dependents has been held by the 
State Supreme Court to apply in a case 
where the compensable injury was par- 
tial and the total disability arose from 
outside causes. The case was that of 
Naslund, ete., v. Federal Cement Tile Co. 
et al., decided Oct. 3. 

It was explained in the opinion that 
Fred Dahlquist sustained a compensable 
injury through the loss of an arm. He 
was paid compensation until he was com- 
mitted to a State hospital for the in- 
sane; his insanity being admittedly a per- 
manent and total disability not due to 
accident in any employment. 

Mr. Dahlquist’s guardian instituted a 
proceeding before the State Industrial 
Commission to compel the payment of 
compensation since his confinement in 
the State hospital and the petition was 
granted. 

In reversing the Commission, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that “a statute should 
not be construed so that the result is 
labsurd,” pointing out that to confine the 
joperation of the statutory provision in 
question to cases where the employer is 
responsible for the permanent and total 
disability would impose a greater burden 
upon him in partial disability injuries 
than in accidents resulting in total and 
permanent disability. 


See Ge> _ <insSyleitasatintsellsatiageiaeecnpsaesendjssvases oaiqapsanpne apenpneaenenpundinntiiiintinatettiaeansiian, 





‘Commission Answers 


Station WTMJ Appeal 


Asserts Low Power Claim Is 


To Advertisers 





Contentions that Station WTMJ, op- 

erated by the Milwaukee Journal, either 
has been exploiting “unwary adver- 
tisers” who sponsored radio programs, 
or that its claims of reduced service to 
listeners “are clearly without substance, 
were made by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in a brief filed in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
ade public Oct. 7. 
The brief is filed in answer to the ap- 
peal of the Milwaukee station from 
Commission’s action denying it an in- 
crease in power from 1,000 to 5,000 
watts. The station claimed that by as- 
signing other stations to the 620 kilo- 
cycle channel upon which it operates, 
the WTMJ service area has been mate- 
rially reduced and “ruinous interference” 
is caused. 

The Milwaukee station has four ap- 
pcals pending before the court, one deal- 
ing with reduction of its service area 
another on the Commission’s denial of 
increased powers, and the others hold- 
ing that the station is entitled to a 
cleared channel for its exclusive use. 

“That the alleged reduction in service 
area did not affect appellant’s campaign 
for more advertising is disclosed by 
various bulletins descriptive of WTMJ’s 
broadcast market,” states the brief. 
“These indicate the same coverage for 
WTMJ in January, 1930, as had been 
shown in 1929. In other words, for pur- 
poses of increasing its advertising pa- 
tronage, appellant is anxious to display 
coverage of Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan, but to suit other 
purposes this area has supposedly been 
substantially reduced, the Commission 
says. 

“Kither there is exploitation of un- 
wary advertisers or else appellant’s con- 
tention before the Commission is clearly 
without substance.” 

Arguing the particular appeal, the 
Commission points out that the 620-kilo- 
cycle channel is a “regional” channel, 
and under radio regulations cannot ac- 
commodate a_ station of 5,000 watts 
power during evening hours. This would 
be in violation of the allocation order of 
the Commission (Gen. Order 40) setting 
aside 40 cleared channels for high-pow- 
ered stations. By increasing the power 
of WTMJ to 5,000 watts, reception from 
other stations on the 620-kilocycle chan- 
nel “would be utterly ruined,” states the 
Commission. 

The brief bears the signatures of Thad 
H. Brown, genera! counsel; Duke M. Pat- 
rick, assistant general counsel, and Ar- 
thur W. Scharfeld, assistant counsel. 


| 
| 


m 


Journal of the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


October 7,' 1930. 

Present: Acting Presiding Judge Oscar 
E, Bland and Associate Judges Charles 
S. Hatfield, Finis J. Garrett, and Irvine 
L, Lenroot. 

Philip A. Minnis, of San Jose, Calif., 
and James R. Taylor, of Washington, 
D. C., were admitted to practice. 

Docket No. 2594. Application of Jules 
Chopak for reinstatement, denied. 

Patents 
2196. Ponemah Mills v. 


No, Universal 


Crepe & Tissue Mills, Inc. Trade mark 
ifor toilet paper. Dismissed upon motion 
of appellant. 

No, 2566. F. B. Chamberlain Co. v. 


Chase & Sanborn. Trade mark for coffee 
and tea in dry form. Reversed and re- 
manded upon stipulation. 


Customs 


Upon agreement of counsel, William J. 
Graham, Presiding Judge, may participate 
in the consideration and decision of the 
cases argued Oct. 7. 

No. 3337. United States v. & 
Pierson. Bath articles. 
Argued by Ralph Folks for appellant and 





Thomas 
salts and toilet 


| Ciuicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Missouri Pacific R, R. by Samuel M. Richardson for appellee. 

| August Eight Months August Eight Months August Eight Months No, 3318. McQuillan v, United States 
| , 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 195 1929 1930 1929 Clerical error. Argued by Samue! M. Rich 
| Freight revenue ..... seees 11,045,663 12,621,758 73,067,964 82,584,068) 12,483,954 16,817,404 91,086,525 107,359,822; 8,862,127 10,892,105 67,371,392 74,135,019] ardson for appellant, and by Charles D 
| Passenger revenue ........ 1,632,728 2,000,309 10,851,634 12,795,198] 2,430,977 3,108,149 20,592,030 24,289,275 905,738 1,195,190 7,339,411 8,827,468] Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for 
Total oper. rev. - vevee 13,929,233 16,194,070 94,079,294 106,553,112| 16,257,776 21,593,117 122,998,411 146,214,497 | 10,622,238 13,000,802 81,626,360 91,493,396 a ag anche: Weel Ca. tok oe 
Maintenance of way..... .. 2,888,987 2,819,186 14,052,925 16,063,019] 2,000,342 2,861,004 20,609,318 22,265,155] 1,651,368 2,667,318 12,773,274 15,691,485 Bod ne item igs Beara Eeatted 
| Maintenance of equipment . 1,785,834 2,261,749 14,130,720 16,608,937| 2,791,634 3,411,904 25,638,130 26,967,769] 1,820,952 1,844,823 14,408,116 15,735,158] sc Argued by Samuel M. Richardson tor 
Transportation expenses... 3,973,681 4,535,378 31,537,909 34,3: 2,461| 4,492,433 5,203,723 37,745,816 40,197,572) 3,528,999 3,911,275 28,772,033 30,668,285] appellant, and by Ralph Folks for appellee 
Total expenses incl. other... 8,918,074 10,376,687 66,032,263 73,057,611! 10,002,255 12,250,575 90,721,310 96,126,413] 7,553,548 9,184,575 61,316,664 67,982,967| No, 3356. M. Bernstein v. United States 
Net from railroad.... .. 5,011,159 5,817,383 28,047,031 33,495,491| 6,195,521 9,342,742 32,277,101 50,088,084] 3,068,690 3,816,227 20,309,696 23,510,429] Duress entries. .Argued by Samuel M 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 1,096,729 1,171,653 7,593,511 8,654,700! 949,395 2,002,859 10,399,155 12,498,157! 519,240 618,176 3,616,758 4,138,609] Richardson for appellant and by Charles 
Net after taxes, etc.... 2,900 2,362 23,061 15,990 237 567 19,392 15,547 | 3,002 2,793 21,765 27,354 D. wanrrenes, Assistant Attorney Generul! 
NE ie eg See 2) las, 3,911,530 4,643,368 20,430,459 24,824,800) 4,545,889 7,339,316 21,858,554 37,574,880| 2,546,448 3,195,258 16,671,173 19,344,466 tot, AP ee eed States v. Emery & ( 

| Net after rents. .......,., 3,590,898 4,234,405 18,472,303 22,902,320; 4,536,405 7,088,820 21,426,197 37,603,804| 2,208,354 2,701,260 13,492,836 15,319,636] wood -stair rails door stilis—lumber. Ar 
Aver. miles operated....... 9,325.01 9,374.67 9,336.79 9,374.67, 9,629.25 9,663.78 9,630.12 9,698.25 7,450.90 7,461.09 7,451.66 7,461.09} pued by Charles D. Lawrence for appellant, 
Operating ratio ......e00. 64.0 64.1 70.2 68.5 | 61.9 66.7 73.8 65.7 Wl 70.7 74.3 land submitted on brief by appellee. 
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[Texas Insurance 
Business Outlined 


By State Officer 


National Agents’ Association 
Is Told of Vast Expansion 
Which Has Occurred in 
Last Fifty Years 








State of Texas: 
Dallas, Oct. 7. 


Welcoming the National Association 
of Insurance Agents to Texas, where it 
is holding its annual convention for the 
first time, the Chairman of the State 
Board of Insurance Commissioners, W. A. 
Tarver, at a banquet Oct. 7, outlined the 
growth of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment and the insurance business in Texas 
in the last 50 years. The section of his 
address contrasting the situation and a 
half century ago with that of today fol- 
lows in full text: 


How vastly different the picture of 
the fire and casualty insurance field in 
Texas now as compared with what it 
was a half century ago—shortly befor 
the organization of your body! 7 


Situation 50 Years Ago 


Had your association been in existence 
then and had it seen fit to hold its first 
annual convention in the Lone Star State. 
it would have found an insurance de- 
partment with a commissioner who was 
also head of the Departments of His- 
tory, Statistics and Agriculture and with 
one clerk employed at a salary of $1,0@% 
a year, collecting $1,500 of taxes anc 
fees from the insurance companies doing 
business in Texas of which but three 
{were of domestic origin. 


| These 42 companies had combined as- 
sets of only $108,955,996 and they col- 
|lected for the year 1879 premiums of 
ionly $516,756. You would have also 
found no Texas life insurance companies 
in existence and only six out-of-State 
life insurance companies doing business 
here with combined assets of $187,995,- 
820. Upon these meagre sources you 
would have had to depend for your in- 
surance inspiration and for your greet- 
ings from the Texas insurance field. 

The contrast in the picture in this 
jyear of 1930 that greets your vision as 
you come within the borders of our 
mighty Commonwealth today is over- 
whelming: Instead of an insurance de- 
partment with one commissioner who 
shared his time and labor with “— 
other State governmental activities t 
to say departments, and one clerk draw- 
ing a salary of $1,000 per year, col- 
lecting fees and taxes amounting to $1,- 
500, you are greeted by a department 
consisting of a board of insurance com- 
missioners of three members—the fire 
insurance commissioner, having the su- 
pervision of fire insurance matters par- 
ticularly as to rates and fire prevention; 
the casualty insurance commissioner, 
having the supervision of casualty in- 
surance particularly as to rates, rules 








| 





| 





| 


and regulations applicable to such com- 
panies including workmen’s compensa- 
tion and automobile insurance; a life 
insurance commissioner, made by the 
statutes chairman of the board, having 
not only supervision of the life insur- 
ance division but the supervision of the 
solvency of all insurance companies of 
every kind and character doing business 
in Texas under permits from the insur- 
ance department, including the licensing 
of agents and companies, and the ex- 
amination of all companies provided for. 
| by law. s 
Over 100 Employes 

| And instead of one clerk drawing a 
| $1,000 salary, employes numbering more 
than 100, many of whom are specialists, 
drawing a combined salary exceeding 
$186,000 and collecting for the State 
through the Department fees and taxes 
of more than $3,000,000 in the year 1929. 
And instead of the 42 fire insurance com- 
panies operating in Texas 50 years ago, 
we now have 338 fire insurance com- 
panies operating in the State—295 stock 
companies and 43 mutual companies— 
which had insurance in force at the close 
of the year 1929 in the amount of $5,182,- 
722,568 on which they collected premiums 
totaling $45,783,497 and during 1929 
}paid losses of $21,452,551. 

Of these, 28 are Texas companies. 
While 50 years ago there were no cas- 
ualty insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Texas, there are today 113 com- 
panies of this character operating here 
under the supervision of Judge Pope’s 
department. These companies in 1929 
collected’ $30,055,169 in premiums in 
Texas and paid losses in Texas amount- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.) 











"COURTEOUS 
€FFICICAT 
AND 
OBLIGING 
PERSONNCE”* 
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W hy do so many executives book 
White Star Red Star and 
Atlantic Transport Lines? 
Because the service on ov: ships 
is genuine, spontaneous... born 
of a keen desire to make the pas- 
senger's trip a delightful event, 


Quiet rooms for conference—ex- 
pert stenographers—radio service 
day and night—ship to shore teie- 
phone service on the Majestic! 
Sail Friday or Saturday from New 
York... keep engagements in Lone 
don or Paris the following week- 
end Many famous liners to choose 
from. Always a convenient sailing, 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us, 


Apply to R. M, Hicks, Mgr., 
1419 G St, N. W., Washing. 
ten, D. C., or any authorized 
Steamship Agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


internationat Mercantile Marine Company 
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ailroads 


In Finding Work 


Chairman O’Connor Says 
Any Impression of Ab- 
rupt Dismissal of Person- 
nel Is Erroneous 


Any impression that a great rany em-;was disclosed Oct. 7 


- yloyes of the Shipping board are to be 


“abrup: y thrown out of employment,” 
is erroneous, the Chairman of the Board, 
T. V. O'Connor, announced Oct. 7. 

In a statement commenting 0 the per- 
sonnel situation on the Board and its op- 
e-ating agency, the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, the Chairman said that the re- 
adjustment is simply a continuation of 
the liquidation program which has been 
going on for some years. He called at- 
tention to an order cecently issued by 
the Fleet Corporation to this effect. 

Most of the employes to be released, 

the stai‘ement said, would be able to ob- 
ain employment with private steamship 
owners, “the number of which has in- 
creased as a result of the continuing 
transfer of Government lines to private 
interests.” 

The full text of the statement fol- 


lows: 

Chairman T. V. O’Connor, when asked 
Mout the reported reduction in person- 
nel in the Shipping Board, Oct. 3 stated 
that any impression that a great many 
employes were to’ be abruptly thrown out 
of employment was erroneous. He called 
attention to the following order recently 
issued by the Fleet Corporation with 
respect to this phase of the matter: 


Aid to Be Given Employes 


“To all Department heads: In con- 
nection with the inauguration of the 
Shipping Board’s plan of placing into 
effect the lump sum operating agree- 
ment and the necessary reorganization 
to meet this new arrangement, you should 
take steps to see that employes in your 
Department do not get the impression 
that there is to be a wholesale dismis- 
sal of those who have rendered long and 
faithful service with the corporation. 

“The necessary readjustment is sim- 
pe continuation of the liquidation pro- 
g which has been going on for some 
years past, during which most of our 
employes have been successful in making 
outside connections or transfer to other 
departments of the Government. Every 
consideration will be shown employes in 
assisting them to obtain employment, as 
in the past, with steamship operators 
who have taken over Shipping Board 
lines, and other private owners. Gener- 
out treatment will be shown all employes 
affected, and every assistance given them 
to elttain transfer to other and perhaps 
more lucrative positions with outside 
ageries.” 


Chairman O’Connor stated that most 
of the employes would be able to ob- 
tain employment with the private steam- 
ship owners, the number of which owners 
has increased as a result of the continu- 
ing transfer of Government lines to pri- 
vate interests. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
O’Connor said, employment has been on 
the increase in the steamship industry, 
due to the tremendous impetus given to 
American shipbuilding through recent 

gislation, and by the transfer of the 

vernment’s lines to private American 
owners, who must have the services of 
competent and experienced steamship 
personnel such as has been built up 
within the Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. O’Connor said that the efficiency 
of the rank and file of our organization 
compared very favorably with other or- 


= ganizations. 
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the plea of the carriers that the rates; Ahandonment of Pioneer 


Aviation 
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Eastern Roads Join Western 
To Aid Employes | In Asking Rehearing on Rates 


Carriers Contend Reductions ‘Wholly Unwarranted’ and| 


That Tariff Prescribed by I. C. C. on Grain Should 
Differ From Grain Products 


Eastern railroads have joined with|“law committee” comprising counsel and 


those of the west in petitioning the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to reopen 
for further hearing and reconsideration 


in th tern in rate case, it 
order in the wester orth a filing’ of 
(Rate 


etition. 
, No 


he eastern carriers’ 
: Docket 


Structure Investigation, 
17000, Part 7.) 


attorneys representing 
Commissions in the western district, the 


the issues involved in the SS of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., and 
| 


several State 


the State of Nebraska, the latter mak- 
ing separate replies to the various rail 


groups’ pleas for a reopening of the pro- 
ceedings. 


The “law committee” reply was com- 


“The rates prescribed will substan-) piled by C. W. Steiger, attorney for the 


tially reduce the revenues of your peti 
tioners and such reductions are wholly 
unwarranted by the record made in this 
proceeding,” said the brief of the eastern 
railroads. ; 

Charging that the Commission also 
erred in prescribing the same rates for 
grain and grain products, the eastern 
petition declared that “the order becomes 
operative at a time so long subsequent 
to the closing of the record that the pres- 
ent conditions with respect to carrier 
revenue are not reflected by the facts 
which were in evidence before the Com- 
mission.” 

The Commission’s order, which con- 
templated a general revision of the 
western district and for export, tended 
toward a general reduction in the rates. 
The carriers estimated a loss in revenues 
‘within the western district alone, of from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. 

At the same time the eastern carriers’ 
petition was received by the Commission, 
various other parties filed reply petitions 
to the western carriers’ plea for a re- 
opening, which urged the Commission to 
stand on its order and refuse the rail- 
roads’ petition. 

Among these parties was a so-called 


' Rate Complaints 
| | Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
| Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 7 made public the following com- 
plaints filed with it relative to rates: 

No. 23098, Sub. No. 1.—Albert Gregersen 
Jr., Foster, Nebr., v. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe. Unjust, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial rates on gasoline, kero- 
sene and other petroleum products from 
points in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri 
to destinations in Nebraska. 

No. 23867.—Farmers Union 
panies, Beach and other 
points v. Abilene and Southern. 
and unreasonable rates on carload ship- 
ments of gasoline, kerosene, and other 
petroleum products from points in Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Louisiana,, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas to destinations in Minne- 
sota. North and South Dakota. 

No. 23868.—Swift and Company, Chicago, 
Ill, v. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. 


| Oil 
| 
z and unreasonable rates on straight 
| 


Com- 
North Dakota 


Unjust 


or mixed carload shipments of fresh meats 
and packing house products between points 
in the States of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, . Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Texas and South Dakota 
on the one hand and points in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Montana on the 


other. 

No. 23868, Sub. No. 1.—The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, Chicago, IIl., v. The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on straight or mixed carloads 
of fresh meats and packing house products 
in straight and/or mixed carloads from 
packing houses at Sioux City, South Omaha, 
Kansas City and Wichita, and St. Paul to 
points in Washington, Oregon, California 
and Utah. ‘ 

No. 23869.—Michigan Pole & Tie Com- 
pany, Newberry, Mich., v. The Duluth, South 
Shore and Atlantic. Unjust and unreason- 
able combination rates on shipments of 
pulpwood from Calco, Raco, Dollarville and 

*Whitco, Mich., to Nekoosa, Wis. 


Schedule for Daylight Air Mail Route 
From Ailantic to Pacific Announced 


Two-day Service to Be Maintained on New York-Los 
Angeles Line; Spur to Be Operated Into Texas 


The schedule on which the transconti- 
nental air mail route from New York to 
Los Angeles will operate was announced 
by the Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, according to a statement 
from the Post Office Department Oct. 6. 
Service will be inaugurated on Oct. 15, 
according to the statement. The full text 
of the statement from the Department 
follows: 

_Assistant Postmaster General W. Ir- 
ving Glover, in charge of the Air Mail 
Service, announces that service over the 
New York-Los Angeles transcontinental 
air mail route will begin Oct. 15, 1930. 
Mr. Glover, in making public the sched- 
ule over this third transcontinental route, 
pointed out that the Department has 


Westbound 
8:00 a, m, 


. Harrisburg, 


BRESSS355 


. St. L 


ry 


oe 
AwwerwrModban~ 


. Wichita, K 
Amarillo, Tex 


. Winslow, Ariz 
Los Angeles, 
St. Lonis. Mo. 


. Tulsa, Okla, 
. Tulsa, Okla. 


BESSESESSSESSSEE55 


. (C. T.) Arr. 


+ 
The new route has been set up with a 


lay-over point at Kansas City, Mo. This 
is necessary because the airway is not 
completely lighted and will probably not 
be sear for night flying before Jan, 1, 

The schedule from Los Angeles, to 
Kansas City follows quite closely the 
present passenger operation now main- 
tuined by the Western Air Express but 
from Kansas City to New York it forms 
an entirely new picture in the matter 
of air-maijl service. ; 

There is also provided in this new 


> 


9 


New York, N. Y. (Newark Airport) 

. Philadelphia, Pa. (Camden) 

$ ponesetphia, Pe. (Camden) 

‘a. 

. Harrisburg, Pa. 

. Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bettis Field) 

. Pittsburgh, Pa, (Bettis Field) 

. Columbus, Ohio (Port Columbus) 
Columbus, Ohio (Port Columbus) 
Indianapolis, Ind, (Indianapolis Air.) 

. Indiangpolis, Ind. (Indianapolis Air.) 

ouis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

. Kansas City, Mo. (Municipal Airport) 
Kansas City, Mo. (Municipal Airport) 

ans. 

5 Lve. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

y Lve. 


Springfield, Mo. 
. Springfield, Mo. 


. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Amarillo, Tex. 


conscientiously endeavored to make a 
sufficient number of stops in order to 
provide adequate air mail service for the 
greatest number without in the least de- 
ducting from the value of the service 
rendered the general public. While the 
Department has been besieged by re- 
quests from cities along this route asking 
that they be included in the stops to be 
made, Mr. Glover declared that if a ma- 
jority of such requests had been adhered 
to, the distinct advantages of the air 
mail service would have been nullified 
and it would have resulted merely in a 
local service, with the important factor 
of speed entirely eliminated. 

The schedule over this route is as fol- 
lows: 


Eastbound 
Arr. : 
Lve. 

Arr. 
Lve. 
Arr, 
Lve. 
Arr, 
Lve. 
Arr. 
Lve. 
Arr. 
Lve. 
Arr. 
Lve. 
Arr. 
Lve. 
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(Lambert Field) 
(Lambert Field) 


— 


Lve. 


Calif. (Alhambra Air.) Lwve. 
art. 
Lve. 
Arr, 
Lve. 
Arr. 
Lve. 
Arr. 
Lve. 


schedule a service from St. Louis, Mo., 
via Springfield, Mo., Tulsa and Okla- 
|homa City to Amarillo, Tex. It has not 
been possible to connect this leg of the 
schedule with the New York-Kansas City 
layout because of the necessity of op- 
erating a daylight flight from St. Louis 
to Amarillo. It will, however, afford ad- 
vantageous connection to and from St. 
Louis and the Southwest; will connect 
with the through plane scrvice at 
Sy .rillo after a nicht lay-over, and will 
eventually be worked into the continu- 
ome transcontinental schedule after the 
lighted airway is completed. 
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Public Service Commission of Kansas; 
Hugh LeMaster, Assistant Attorney 
General of Nebraska, and Paul A. 
Walker, special counsel for the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission. 

The reply directs itself principally ,at 


prescribed by the Commission are “un- 
duly low.” The carriers contend that it 
is mandatory on the part of the Commis- 
sion to maintain rates on grain and grain 
products on a materially higher level 
than those prescribed, and that the Com- 
mission cannot escape this duty under 
section 15a of the Transportation Act 
(the recapture provision). 

The States contended that the Trans- 
portation Act in no way guarantees any 
specific return on the carriers’ invest- 
ment, and that the “prostrate condition 
of the agricultural industry” of the West 
demands “patriotic cooperation on the 
part of the carriers,” rather than an “at- 
tempt to block remedial rate adjust- 
ments.” 

It was further contended on behalf of 
the States that the rates order by the 
Commission should have been lower than 
those prescribed. They pointed out that 
in\many instances there are actually ad- 
vances made in the new adjustments. 
They base their demand for prompt de- 
nial of the carriers’ petitions on the 
ground that such relief as may be given, 
through the rate adjustments ordered, 
should come now when such relief may 


‘be of benefit to the country. 
—_____ee_eeee—— —— EE——eESEeeeeee 


Railway Line Is Planned 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
abandopmed has been and now is “an 
unimportant line and at the present time 
its whole volume of traffic is insignifi- 


cant and all of it could as well be moved 
over other railway lines or over improved 
highways that already exist and are in 
competition with the line.” : 

It was explained that the line would 
not have been built under fhe conditions 
now prevailing and its existence and 
operation “have no justification in any 
existing or prospective traffic or serv- 
ice.” 

The application declared that the D. 
& H. is required to eliminate certain 
grade crossings on the line, which, in 
view of the circumstances, is not war- 
ranted. The line, it was said, will re- 
main a burden upon the other services 
performed by the railroad as long as it 
remains in operation. 

The portion of the branch proposed to 
be abandoned has been operated exclu- 
sively in freight service, passenger serv- 
ice having been abandoned by permission 
of the Commission some time ago. 
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Texas Insurance: Business 


Is Outlined by State Officer 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
ing to $15,731,946. Of these 113 com- 
panies, 19 are Texas companies. 

To complete the picture, in addition to 
the fire and casualty companies operat- 
ing in Texas at this time there are now 
132 life insurance companies writing in- 
surance on the lives of Texas citizens 
with a grand total of $2,436,000,000 of 
insurance in force. Of this amount $1,- 
127,341,333 is carried by Texas compa- 
nies now doing business in the State. 

These 28 Texas companies in 1929 
wrote, for the first time, insurance on the 
lives of Texas citizens of more than 
$5,000,000 in excess of the amount writ- 
ten by the nonresident companies. Be- 
sides these we have operating in Texas 
under the supervision of the life depart- 
ment 153 local mutual-aid associations 
with a combined membership of 260,000 
and with insurance in force of approxi- 
mately $290,000,000. 

All these forces, directly connected 
with the insurance business of which you 
form such,a magnificent part, combine 
to extend’to you, representing as you do 
the great agency force of the fire and 


You can’t help admiring the charm of natural beauty, any more than 
you can help enjoying the natural mildness of a Camel Cigarette. 
Camel’s mildness starts in the sun-drenched fields where the tobaccos 
grow. Only the choicest of the golden Turkish and mellow Domestic 
leaves are selected for Camels. Through every step of their cure and 
manufacture the delicate, sun-ripe fragrance of these tobaccos is scien~ 


tifically preserved. And so Camels come to you mild and delightful— 


not flat and flavorless. 
Swing with the crowd to Camels. Learn the. happy difference 
between true mildness and insipid flatness. Smoke without fear of 


throat-discomfort or after-taste—just for pleasure! 


fos o 


“EASY TO LISTEN TO”"—CAMEL PLEASURE HOUR 


Wednesday evenings on N. B. C. network, WJZ and 
stations. Consult your local radio time table. 


New York State Line Asks _ 
Permit for Bond Issu 


The New York, Ontario & Westert 
Railway applied to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission on Oct. 7 for author: 
ity to issue $3,370,000 of general mort 
gage bonds (Finance Docket No. a 

The bonds will be helc in the 3 
treasury as reimbursement for 
tures made for additions and betterments 
to the company’s properties. 

It is not proposed to sell the bonds un 
til such sale may be authorized by the 
Commission upon proper application .at 
some future time. They be used 
however, subject to Commission approval 
as collateral security for notes. 


casualty insurance writers of Americs 
and combining in your membership oj 
22,000 the major portion of the 70,00€ 
agencies writing this character of insur 
ance in our country, sincere and h 
greetings and welcome on this your fi 
organized visit to the State of Texas. 


— 


Additional news of railroads will be 
found on pages 8, 10, and 11. 


i 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Co., Winstoa-Selem, N.C. 





Federal Finance 


Record Expected 


| World 


Congress Weighs Value 


Security Issues 


In Interest Rates Of Cement in Highway Building 


_ On Federal Notes 


Treasury Department Says 


Lowest Levels Since World 


War Reached in Recent o¢ the French delegation, but was over- 


Issues 


-Gonclusions Adopted Hold That Material Has Many In- 
| herent Advantages; Agreement Reached on 


Finance 
[Continued 


ruled by the congress, following sup- 
porting arguments by British, German 
‘and American delegates. 


Problem 


from Page 1.] 


of the American delegation, and Werner 
Feilchenfeld, of the German delegation. 
The full text of the conclusions adopted 


! 
English delegation, Charles H. Mehren, } 


Domestic Trade 


| | Foreign Exchange 


‘New York, Oct, 7.—The Federal Re- 
serve: Bank of New York -today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuaneé of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
' ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 


shown below: 


Austria (schiling) 
Belgium (belga) 


14.1048 
13.9500 


payable in the foreign currencies are as | 


| 
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Business Conditions 


_ By Twenty American Countries 


Chairman of Pan American Section of International Road 
Congress Outlines Efforts Leading Up to Adoption 


Of Uniform Regulations 


A convention on the regulation of 
automobile traffic was signed on Oct. 6 
; by representativas of 20 American Re- 
| publics attending the Sixth International 

Road Congress in Washington. 
(A summary of the action and of the 


centimeters high, bearing from 1 to 3 
letters painted black on a white back- 
ground. These letter shall be capital 


Highway Convention as Signed |Cleveland Area 


| Reports Growth 


- In Retail Trade 


Review by Federal Reserve 
Bank Says Business Senti- 
ment Has Improved Per: 


Latin letters: and must be at least 10 cen- 
timeters high and their profile 15 milli- 


ceptibly 


meters. 


Bulgaria (lev) .7219 For motorcycles, the distinctive 


|by the traffic and administration section, ' 


‘The current calendar year promises 
to establish a record for low interest 
rates on Federal borrowings actoding to 
an oral statement Oct. 7 in’behalf of the 
Department of the Treasury. 

The following information was made 
available at the Treasury. 

Recent ‘issues of securities by the 
Treasury have been continually at lower 
rates than at any time since the World 
War. The lowest point was reached on 
‘fan issue of Treasury bills amounting to 
approximately $120,000,000, and matur- 
ing Nov. 15. On that issue, the discount 
which is equal to interest at which ‘the 
bills were sold made the Government pay 
the unusually low rate of 1% per cent. 

There have been several issues of bills 
during the current 12-month period that 
were around 2 per cent. The lowest rate 


obtained on certificates of indebtedness | 


was 2% per cent, and that issue was 
oversubscribed in an amount almost four 
times as great as the offering. Another 
issue was sold with an interest rate of 
only 2% per cent, and in that case also 
the oversubscription was heavy. 

The highest rate which the Treasury 
now is paying is only 4% percent. That 
rate is borne by the First and Fourth 
Liberty Loan bonds and by Treasury 
bonds of 1947-52. Less than half of the 
First Liberty Loan bears the highest 
rate; the remainder carries only 3% per 
cent. Treasury bonds of 1944-54 .bear 4 
per cent interest. 

While calculations have not been made 
for the current year, it is now certain 
that the average rate paid by the Treas- 
ury on the public debt will be consid- 
erably below 4 per cent, and it was re- 
called that immediately after the war 
the Department stated in messages to 
congressional committees that much time 
would elapse before the average rate 
could be pressed down to 4 per cent. The 
effect of the reduction, of course, is to 
make greater amounts available for pub- 
lic debt reduction in ordinary yearly op- 
erations, but it is too early to say what 
the public debt reduction will be in the 
current fiscal year aside from the sinking 
fund retirements which the law requires 
to be made. 


Conservation of Resources 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
the State government in an effort to 
bring order and stability to the industry, 
particularly as it related to field opera- 
tions. 

Numerous meetings and conferences 
were held and agreements entered into, 
ali representing serious intentions to re- 
store order and to assure the future sta- 
bility of the industry. The proposals 
and observations were always unani- 
mously accepted, perfect accord was had 
as to the necessity and value of elimi- 
nating waste of every kind, yet the 
translation of the conference agreements 
or understandings into field achievements 
in most cases fell short of expectations 
and still remain a serious difficulty in re- 
cent attempts made to control the situa- 
tion existing in several producing areas. 

During the Legislative session of 1929, 
amendments to the Oil and Gas Act pro- 
vided means by which the State may take 
further steps to reduce or eliminate un- 
reasonable waste. Under this Act dur- 
ing the last year the order of progress 
is represented by the results attained in 
one field in which we find a satisfactory 
unit production program in effect, re- 


stricting oil production and practically | 


bringing about the total elimination of 
the waste of natural gas. In another 
field we find an injunction in effect, the 


terms of which have been fixed by the | 


court, causing a considerable reduction 
in the waste of gas, not complete, how- 
ever, owing to the action of a few 
wasters operating under the opportunity 


afforded them by the action of a higher | 


court, which hinders the State from plac- 
ing all engaged under the terms of the 
injunction referred to. 

Therefore, we will note that in one 

field complete success was achieved, in 
another partial success was had. This 
is to be followed by an example whereas 
we find a field guilty of considerable 
waste and a court appealed to and thougn 
realizing the extent and seriousness of 
the waste brought about by its opera- 
tions, conjured hypothetical results as 
to the possible effect to be expected 
growing out of the State’s plea for an 
injunction, the court denied the applica- 
tion for temporary relief obliging the 
State to proceed to trial of the case 
on its merits and thus assuring delay 
during which time the precious gas is 
wasted in generous amounts. 
_ Then we have a great field engaged 
in and capable of still greater wastage. 
Fortunately it is now on the verge of 
being handled in an orderly manner, 
owing to the desire of the most im- 
portant operators and interested parties, 
as well as the Federal Government, to 
cooperate in the proper development of 
the field. If plans for unit operation 
of the area are finally carried out, it 
will mark a great forward step in solv- 
ing the problem confronting California’s 
dil and gas industry at this time. 

On the other hand should the plan fail 
»f being accomplished, we shall then wit- 
aess a saturnalia of unwarranted exploi- 
vation, extravagant production and waste 
of oil and gas, which if permitted to go 
anchecked will without question paralyze 
the industry in California and bankrupt 
many engaged in the business. Under 
wudinary circumstances, all agree that 
me should be privileged to take from his 
yroperty such products as may fortun- 
ately be rightfully his, yet by the very 
aature of oil and gas this right in so far 
as it relates to these products is limited 
xr perhaps, more properly speaking, 
joined with his neighbor, and in the opin- 
on of many, the public interest must also 
de considered. As regards waste, one 
might properly list all production not 
yeneficially employed, as waste. 

It is likely that future generations 
will refer to our era as an age of crimi- 
aal waste, and if the present condition 
of affairs is allowed to prevail, there is 
20 doubt that general industry will be 
senalized for years to come and the 
growth and prosperity of California seri- 
ously retarded. 


Other conclusions adopted concerning 
the ways and means of financing high- 
|ways were that bond issues or other 
{methods of raising funds for highway 
|construction are desirable in most coun- 
itrieg; and that provision for systematic 
|maintenance of all highways after im- 
provement is essential, 


Business of the congress on Oct. 8 


itained by the use of bricks or other 
artificial paving and other questions con- 
cerning construction and maintenance 
and traffic and administration. 

The conclusions concerning the use of 
cement, as adopted, with alterations, by 
the congress were: ‘ 


as a paving material and has many in- 
| herent advantages. 
2. It has been used successfully in the 
,construction of cement concrete base 
icourses for other surfaces, for cement 
eoncrete pavements, and for cement- 
bound macadam. 

. 8. Cement concrete pavements and 
also cement concrete base courses pro- 
| tected by appropriate wearing surfaces 
are suited to heavy traffic. 

4. Where a large volume of steel-tired 





| traffic is encountered, two-course con- | 


crete pavements, with the upper layer 
composed of very hard aggregates, have 
been necessary and successful. Other 
surfaces on concrete base courses have 
also satisfactorily met this condition. 


5. Single course pavements have suc- 
\cessfully carried maximum volumes of 
j traffic and maximum wheel loads when 
the traffic was largely rubber-tired. 

| 


| 6. Cement-bound macadam has been 
| suecessful on roads carrying light traf- 
fic not inimical to the macadam type of 
construction. 

7. In designing cement concrete pave- 
ments and cement concrete base courses 
to be surfaced with other materials, the 
resulting pavements should have equal 
load-carrying capacity of structural 
strength, when similar traffic conditions 
are to be met. 

8. Competent engineering supervision 
| of design, construction, and maintenance 
|of cement concrete pavements is neces- 
| sary to insure good results. 


| 
' 


| 9, Subgrades must be uniform and sta- | urban streets, including sections of main and (2) to pledge as collateral security | 
e e e e_ | bl 
Is Advised in California 


| ble. 
: 10. Pavement slabs must be designed 
; to carry expected loads. Edge thicken- 


ing is advantageous as a means of pro-| 


ducing an economic and balanced struc- 
‘tural design for concrete pavement slabs. 

11. Longitudinal and transverse joints 
|are commonly used and must be designed 
!to meet traffic, subgrade and climatic 
conditions. 

12. Scientific design of concrete mixers 
and weight proportioning of aggregates 
| represent the modern practice. 

13. Construction operations are per- 
formed mostly by machinery, with re- 
sulting lower cost and better work- 
manship. 


14. Thorough curing of concrete sur-| 


faces is essential. 

15. Maintenance of concrete surfaces, 
properly constructed, is relatively simple 
and reasonable in cost. 


Demonstration Made 
| Of Road Equipment 


|afternoon of Oct. 7 to visiting the ex- 


position of road-building equipment and 
materials staged by the American Road 
Builders’ Association. The demonstra- 
tion, which includes equipment and mate- 
|rials utilized in highway construction 
| work from start to finish, is being held 
jat the Washington Auditorium, and an 
,outdoor exposition of heavy machinery 
}on the demonstration field. 

| The exhibits are classified according 
{to the stage of their use in highway 
| construction. 
inection with 
| instruments 

| shown. 


| 





road building surveying 
and drafting tables are 
Then come all types of graders, 
including tractors, shovels, cranes, dump 
| wagons, etc. Surfacing tools are classi- 
fied into two groups according to type 
of surface, whether rigid or nonrigid. 

| In the maintenance exhibit are shown 
|motor graders, cleaning tools, planers, 
' trucks, ete., and in the actual operation 
of highways are included such essentials 


‘as traffic signs and signals, reflectors, | 


|loadometers, street-cleaning equipment, 
| guard rails, and snow plows. 


| Traffic Conclusions 
| By Delegates Adopted 


will include the question of results ob- | 


1. Cement is becoming generally used | 


| Delegates to the congress devoted the ; 


For the first work in con- | 


which will be reported to the full con-, 


gress for final action Oct. 10, follows: 


1. The motor vehicle with increasing 
| use creates demand for large expendi- 
tures for reconstruction and improve- 
ment of existing highways to new stand- 


2.9668 
26.7575 


Czechoslovakia (krone) ...... 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 


| France (franc) 
{ 


ards, construction of new highways, and | 


effective maintenance of all improved 
highways. It justifies such expenditures 
| through improved economy and efficiency 
!of transportation, especially within areas 
| previously served by highway transport 
'and through extension of economic com- 
mercial and social access to new and 
wider areas. 

2. No country has as yet approached 
completion of its major highway system 


and local roads to the needs of motor 
| traffic. 


: versal and urgent. 


\lems involved and to secure the fullest , 


| and quickest benefits from the new form | 


tant that highway programs covering a 
period of years be set up well in advance 
jand carefully budgeted. Adjustments 





| proved methods can readily be made as 
| developments may require. 


| Rules for Classification 


| Of Highway Types 


istration, and as a guide in determining 
| the kind and extent of improvement, all 
| highways should, as far as practicable, 
| be classified according to the character- 


to the new standards, and all countries; China (Yuan dollar) 
iface heavy demands for greater atten- | 


tion to accommodating their secondary | 


Though differing widely in char- | 
acter and degree in different countries, | 
the problems of highway finance are uni- Argentina (peso, gold) 


8. To meet tne large financial prob- 


of transportation, it is specially impor- | 


| 


|to meet changing conditions and im-; 


j 


| 
| 


Germany (reichsmark) ......... 
Greece (drachma) . ; 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) .. 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 


India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 


Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (pese) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar Silver) 


*Not quoted. 


Finance Decisions 
Summarized by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 7 made public uncontested finance 


_ |decisions which are summarized as foi- 
| 4. To facilitate financing and admin- | lows: 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 


$419, authorizing the Lake Providence, | connecting the Pan American States, and | sions shall maintain central bureaus of | 


provisions of the document was printed 
in the issue of Oct. 7.) 

The cooperative effort that brought 
| about the convention, and its results in 
| better understanding among the coun- 
| tries, were described in’ an address at 
the signing ceremonies by: J. Walter 
Drake, former Assistant Secretary of 
;Commerce, and. chairman of the Pan 
American section of the road congress. 
| Mr. Drake’s remarks follow in full 
text: 


“The signing of the convention by the 
\delegates of the Pan American States, 
establishing uniform regulations of in- 
‘ternational highway use, marks an im- 
portant practical step in bringing the 
peoples of those countries into closer 
relations and understandings through the 
| medium of modern motor transportation. 
The countries whose _ representatives 
have signed the convention have said to 
each other, in effect, ‘The gate at the 
frontier is open; the latch-string is out.’ 
| During the past few years, the efforts of 
| leading men of the various Pan Ameri- 
‘ean countries have ‘been devoted to the 
stimulation of highway building, which 
, will open to all the advantages in social 
;and economic ways that grow out of the 


ovening of modern highways and the flow. 


| of modern motor traffic. 


‘Convention Termed 
| Progressive Measure 


| “Through long and patient effort upon 
the part of these men, devoted to these 
highways of friendship, this convention 
has been evolved, which represents a 
large measure of progress toward the 
ultimate development of widespread 
modern highway transportation facilities 


plaque shall be only 18 centimeters wide 
and 12 centimeters high. The letters 
themselves shall measure at least 8 centi- 
meters high and their profile 10 milli- 
meters. : 

The distinctive letters for the differ- 
ent countries are the following: 

Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United 
States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Article III.—Evidence of proper regis- 
tration in any of the contracting States 
shall entitle all vehicles to international 
reciprocity. 

Article IV—AIl motor vehicle opera- 
tors shall have such driving certificates 
as may be required by the laws of their 
State. A special international traveling 
|pass in the form and containing the in- 
formation pescribed by the International 
Convention for the Ciculation of Auto- 
mobiles, 1909, as amended in 1926, shall 


be required for admission to international 
traffic. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
duction also increased more than season- 
ally in August, but ‘the improvement 
was at the ,expense of backlogs. Op- 
{erations in mid-September were at a 
‘definitely higher level than one month 
earlier, but new orders in general have 
not shown any marked expansion. Tin 
plate and some pipe and structural mills 
| were operating at higher rates than the 
average of the district, but automobile 
orders are lacking. Shoe production in- 
| creased about the usual seasonal amount. 

A sign of possible strengthening of 
business conditions was the firming of 
commodity prices; most indexes re- 
mained steady or advanced slightly in 
the past month. Although much of the 
improvement was due to an increase@n 
farm products, a result of the drought 
situation, individual commodities, includ- 
ing hides and leather, coffee, and silk, 
have advanced. Prices of cotton and 
wool textiles and iron and steel remained 
fairly steady in early September, with 
| an increase in steel scrap. 

Although electric power production, car 


| 


The international automobile certificate loadings, glothing soles, ana. sethwhe, 5 


issued in any one of the contracting 
States shall be worded in the language 
prescribed by the legislation of the said 
State. 

_ The final translation of the certificate 
into the official languages of the contract- 
ing States shall be communicated to the 
Pan American Union by each of the 
Governments party to this Convention. 


Central Bureaus 
Are Provided For 
Article V.i—Each State or its subdivi- 





Texarkana & Western Railroad to aban- it is a vital prerequisite to that end, be- | registration for purposes of exchange of 


don a line of railroad in East Carroll 


jisties of their prevailing traffic as t0|Payish, La., approved. 
i origin, destination, and importance. Clas- | 


sifications usually applicable are: 


(a) General use highways (including | 


urban streets which form part of such 
highways): 


| 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 
8450, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
of the telephone properties of J. T. Mc- 


(1) Primary or national|Lin, doing business as the Clinton Mu- 


highways; (2) secondary, departmental, | tual Telephone Company, approved. 


| 


| provincial or, in countries of smaller ge- 
|ographical area, county highways. 
(b) Highways of local interest: 


_ Fourth supplemental report and order 
in F. D. No..7349, authorizing the Gene- 


(1) see & Wyoming Railroad Company (1) 


| Local, vicinal, or communal roads; (2) |to issue a promissory note for $300,000 


|or secondary highways. 


(c) Special highways: Military roads, | mortgage gold bonds, previous reports 


autostrades, etc. 


The first group includes the highways 
of general use, i. e., highways which re- 
ceive traffic from a number of local roads 
or from a city or town and carry a con- 
siderable proportion of traffic into or 
\through more than one rural jurisdiction. 
| Every public highway should be definitely 
| assigned to the appropriate class and 
|responsibility therefor be fixed upon the 
| authorities of the proper political unit. 
| 5. In countries of vast area and sparse 
population financial limitations and traf- 
fic needs may direct primary attention 
to early development to minimum all- 
year standards of highways of secondary 
or local character, to give access to rail 
or water transport lines. As highway 
development progresses, however, such 
|secondary and local systems tend to in- 
| tegrate and through routes become iden- 
tified with consequent demand and finan- 
cial justification for higher type con- 
struction. It is important in the interest 
;of ultimate economy that the require- 
ments of the future main highway sys- 
tems be considered in planning earlier 
highway development. 


Granting of Subsidies 
Or Loans Is Approved 


| 





6. To promote efficiency of program-' 
ming and administration highway au-| 


thorities of higher jurisdictions shouid 
have supervisory or advisory relationship 
to the lower jurisdictions. The granting 
|of subsidies or loans by the national to 
{the lower jurisdictions under _ suitable 
‘conditions is an effective possibility of 
carrying out highway programs in charge 
of lower jurisdictions having aspects ot 
national concern, including special atten- 
|tion te undeveloped sections. 

7. Provision for systematic mainte- 
nance of all highways after improve- 
ment is an essential feature of a sound 
highway program. If proper types of 
highways in relation to the character and 
‘volume of traffic are provided, mainte- 
‘nance *costs should be less than with 
|inadequate highways handling the same 
traffic. In making provision for main- 
tenance, however, it should be borne in 


{therefore $400,000 of 5 per cent first- 


j 


| 


l 
' 


| poses, 


At the traffié and administration sec-|mind that traffic on improved highway! 
j tion, presided over by Alvan Macauley, tends to increase rapidly and, while the 
|president of the National Automobile |improvement thus benefits the users, it 


{Chamber of Commerce and an official|may increase the total of maintenance 








Augu 


eeeeeee 


seer 


| delegate of the United States to the Con-|costs. For this reason maintenance of 
, gress, conclusions submitted by Alvin B.|improved highways of general use, or 
| Barber, manager of the transportation!at least any increase over the former 
land communications department of the |normal maintenance costs, should be re-| 
United States Chamber of Commerce, | garded as a first charge upon the user | 
| were considered and adopted by the sec- | revenues. 
' tion, | 
| These conclusions were drafted by General Taxes Termed 
|Mr. Barber from reports resieee by | Suitable for Road Work 
| him from 11 countries: Denmark, France, . ; : ving | 
|Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Ire", The c9st,of constructing, improving 
land, Italy, Siam, Spain, Sweden and the |tems should be distributed equitably in 
United States. ; |relation to the direct and indirect benefits 

_ Opposition to the adoption of conelu: | Gerived, taking into consideration the | 
|sion number 8(c) was expressed by tne taxable capacity of those benefited. Wide 
|French delegation. The conclusion set) difference of conditions and institutions 
forth that users taxes should be applied ||, yarious countries makes it impossible 
exclusively for highway purposes, Ar-| to establish any fixed formula for general 
guments against the conclusion by the) application but certain conclusions based | 
French delegation set forth that in|.) yecent trends can be stated, 

France the qovevemnent, wees od eres (a) Due to the benefits to society, busi- 
purposes a total less than the to ° : i- 
iusers taxes collected, and that “it should — and property 7 general the appli 
Ibe a delicate matter for us to join 11 | = 

favoring a financial rule which differs‘ 

from the policy of our Government.” 

They expressed a willingness, however, to 

agree to any proposition which would take 

into consideration the agreement of pub- 

we, suteariies. , “ a 1930 

r. Barber, drafter of the conclusions, : Vv 

in reply to the objections, stated that he | peo ae ie Seer 
would “regard it as partjcularly unfor-| fotal oper. rev 6.285.115 
tunate if the pillars of the highway | Maintenance of way "853.447 
movement gathered here should indicate | Maintenance of equipment. 977,406 

a weakness on this important point.” He | Transportation expenses .. 2,001,786 
;added that comparing the position of the| [otal expenses incl. other 4,190,290 
French treasury with that of other coun- | Net from railroad 2,094,825 
jtries, it would seem that the Frenci faxes. .......... - 389,065 
treasury is better off with regards to re: | Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 1,048 
ceipts and expenditures for highway pur- | Net after taxes, etc. .... 1,704,712 
poses than any other country, Net after rents copecce 2 OER 

The adoption of the conclusion was also | Aver. miles operated ..... 5,304.64 

urged by Sir Seymour Williams, of the | Operating ratio .......... 66.7 


150 I. C. C. 335, 674, 154 I. C. C. 751, 
and 162 I. C. C. 253, approved. 

cation of general tax revenues to high- 
way purposes is desirable, and should 
continue, the amounts being dependent 
upon the needs for highways, the funds 
available and the demands for other pur- 
poses in the public budget. General 
taxes, carrying as they do a direct ac- 
countability to public opinion for effi- 
cient expenditure, are a particularly ap- 
propriate source of revenue for work on 
local roads, ineluding urban streets. 


(b) Assessments of abutting or other 
benefited property, chiefly in urban dis- 
tricts or their environs, should be propor- 
tional to actual benefit to such property. 


(c) Up to the limit where they~ be- 
come an undue burden upon users of the 
highways, user taxes, including license 
fees and fuel taxes, afford an important 
and increasing source of highway 
finance. If such taxes are made unduly 
high, or if the burdens upon vehicle 
owners are unnecessarily increased by 
excessive import duties in predominantly 
agricultural, nonmanufacturing countries, 


ithey tend to bring to bear the law of 


diminishing returns as well as deprive 
the public of the benefits of normal de- 
velopment of motor transportation. For 
the same reasons user taxes should be 
applied exclusively for highway pur- 
To provide uniformity over rea- 
sonable areas they should be imposed 
only by rules fixed by one of the higher 
jurisdictions. To maintain the sense of 
responsibility for collection and expendi- 
ture, they should in principle be ex- 
pended under supervision of the collect- 
ing unit of government and, at least for 
the present, only on highways of general 


| use (including the sections thereof within 


municipalities). 

“9, Because of the prevailing inade- 
quacy of financial resources to permit 
prompt completion of highway systems 
corresponding to the economic require- 
ments of motor transportation, and be- 
cause of the investment character of im- 
proved highways from which experience 
shows increasing returns in the form of 
user taxes may be expected, bond issues 
or other methods of borrowing for high- 
way construction and improvement are 
desirable in most countries. Such bond 
issues should, however, be limited to ac- 
tual requirements for economically justi- 
fied construction or improvement proj- 
ects, under sound administration and 
with subsequent maintenance provided 
for out of current revenues. The 
bonds, if based primarily on user rev- 
enues for interest and redemption, which 
according to experience can be fully cov- 
ered by such revenues under favorable 
conditions of highly developed motor 
transport, should nevertheless be backed 
by the full credit of the unit government 
concerned, Bonds should be serial in 
form with maturities so arranged that 
annual requqirements of principle and 
interest will be as nearly uniform as 
practicable. The period of amortiza- 
tion of loans for highway construction 
should not exceed the life of the improve- 
ment. 


Monthly Statements cf Railr 


cause adequate highway transportation 
lean not be developed unless it is free 
|from the influence of widely divergent 


regulations affecting the use of vehicles | b 


upon the highways connecting the various 
countries. There are countless matters 
of an intricate, technical and practical 
nature that bear upon the operation of 
vehicles and the use of highways in a 


safe and effective manner and it is no | 


paw task to bring thé minds of 20 coun- 
j tries to agree upon uniformity. To ac- 
' complish that end, a large degree of con- 
cession and compromise is required. 


“Probably no convention would ever 


, body all the proposals that might have 
| been put forward for the regulation and 
safeguarding of motor, transportation and 
highway use. But in a fine spirit of con- 
sideration for the views of each other, 
the representatives of the signatory 
States have come to an accord upon the 
minimum and essential requirements and 
have thereby made possible this conven- 
tion. 

“This convention, therefore, represents 
a tremendous gain for those countries, 
not only in the economic and social ad- 
vantages toward which its operation will 
assist, but in a large sense, it is a demon- 
stration of enduring valuable friendships 
between the Pan American countries and 
the peoples and of their willingness and 
eagerness to meet upon the common 
ground of practical affairs in the inter- 
ests of closer acquaintance and under- 
standing. 

“The convention is indeed a tangible 
and practical affair that reduces to con- 
crete terms the real intent of the Pan 
American countries to cooperate for the 
mutual benefit of their peoples in mak- 
ing modern highways and motor trans- 
portation available to all of them. Under 
the auspices of the Pan American Union 
and through the agency of the Pan Amer- 
ican Confederation for Highway Educa- 
tion the encouragement and promotion of 
modern highway building is proceeding 
rapidly with marked results in the Pan 
American countries. 

“The signing of this convention is tan- 
gible evidence on which to base the belief 
that in the not distant future those coun- 
tries will be enjoying the advantages of 
modern highway transportation from one 
to the other without let or hindrance.” 


Agreement Reached 
By Signatory Countries 


The text of the highway convention, as 
made public by the Pan American Union, 
follows in full text: 

The Governments of the American Re- 
publics, desirous of establishing uniform 
rules among themselves for the control 
and regulation of automotive traffic on 
their highways; 

Have decided to conclude a convention 
for that purpose and to that end have 
conferred the necessary powers upon 
their respective representatives; 

Who, having met at the Pan American 
Union in Washington on Oct 4, 1930, 
have agreed upon the following provi- 
sions: . 

Article I.—It is recognized that each 
State has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
use of its own highways, but agrees to 
their international use as specified in this 
convention. 

Article II1.—All vehicles before admis- 
sion to international traffic shall be 
registered in the manner rescribed by 

; the State of origin. In addition to the 
registration plate of the State of origin, 
each vehicle shall carry a plainly visible 
international registration marker, of the 
form and type of plaque markers pro- 
vided for by the International Conven- 
tion for the Circulation of Automobiles, 
1909, as amended in 1926, as follows: 
The distinctive plaque is composed of 
an oval plate, 30. centimeters wide by 18 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 


st 
1929 
6,585,399 
1,004,268 
8,128,352 
1,006,941 
1,482,029 
2,343,456 
5,042,435 
3,080,917 
558,638 
912 
2,521,367 
2,519,002 
5,304.31 
62.1 


Eight Months 
1930 1929 
38,716,430 43,450,637 
5,864,051 17,137,557 
48,582,673 55,630,554 
6,205,062 17,447,686 
9,167,239 11,246,821 
16,870,924 18,159,690 
34,964,027 39,297,921 
13,618,646 16,332,633 
2,796,468 3,477,667 | 
1,544 8,493 | 
10,814,634 12,846,473 
10,905,786 13,319,981 
5,304.64  §,304,31 
12.0 710.6 


1930 


2,914,853 
274,066 
3,406,190 
472,815 
601,343 
1,155,574 
2,426,639 
979,551 
184,955. 
325 
794,271 
693,177 
2,264.63 
71. 


Pere Marquette ‘Ry. 
August Eight Months 
1929 1930 1929 

4,183,995 22,819,180 28,274,113 
400,152 1,606,084 2,129,411 
4,952,298 25,988,890 32,557,137 
663,914 3,748,254 © 3,669,578 
805,954 65,344,841 6,337,867 
1,421,503 9,450,287 10,465,611 
058,607 20,108,314 21,950,507 
,898,691 5,880,576 10,606,630 
281,273 1,277,422 2,048,589 
2,750 5,933 5,656 
1,609,668 4,597,221 8,552,385 
1,455,027 3,344,076 7,367,882 
2,241.76 2,247.00 2,241.76 


2 61.8 17.4 67.4 


information with other States as to regis- 
tration of vehicles and operators. 
Article VI.—The rule of the road shall 
e to pass on the right when meeting 
another vehicle and to pass to the left 
when overtaking. 

Article VII.—AIl vehicles approaching 
an intersection shall yield the right of 
way to vehicles which have entered the 
intersection. When two vehicles enter 
an intersection at the same time the ve- 
hicle on the left shall yield to that on 
the right. 

_ Article VIII.—All vehicles admitted to 
international traffic shall have the fol- 


| 


’| have been agreed upon which would em- | lowing equipment: 


(1) Brakes adequate to control the 
movement of and to stop and to hold 
such vehicle, including two means of 
applying the brakes, each of which 
means shall be effective to apply the 
brakes to at least two wheels and so con- 
structed that no part which is liable to 
failure shall be common to the two. A 
motor cycle shall be equipped with at 
| least one brake. 

(2) Suitable horn or other warning de- 
vice satisfactory to the regulatory au- 
| thorities, which shall not make excessive 
noise. 

(8a) Every motor vehicle other than a 
motorcycle, road roller, road machinery 
or farm tractor shall be equipped with 
two head lamps, at the front of and on 
opposite sides of the motor vehicle, 
which shall at all time, under normal 


atmospheric conditions and on a level | 


road, produce a driving light sufficient to 
render clearly discernible a person 200 
feet ahead, but shall not project a glar- 
ing or dazzling light to persons in front 
of such lamp. 

(3b) Every motor vehicle and every 
trailer or semi-trailer which is being 
drawn at the end of a train of vehicles 
shall carry- at the rear a lamp which 
exhibits a red light plainly visible under 
normal atmospheric conditions from a 
distance of 500 feet to the rear of such 
vehicle and so constructed and placed 
that the number plate carried on the rear 
of such vehicle shall under like conditions 
be so illuminated by a white light as 
to be read from a distance of 50 feet to 
the rear of such vehicle. 

(4) No person shall drive a motor ve- 
hicle on a highway unless such motor 
vehicle is equipped with a muffler in 
good working order and in constant oper- 
ation to prevent excessive or unusual 
noise. 

Article IX.—Any vehicle entering an- 


small general manufacturing plants®lo- 
cated in’ the central part of this district 
have shown some seasonal improvement, 
|all but one of the most important fac- 
tors in the business situation, so far as 
this section is concerned—building, auto- 
mobiles, agriculture, coal and rubber and 
tires—up to mid-September did not show 
any rise from the low levels of July. 
Crop Values Decreased 

Agricultural prospects declined sharply 
in August and, though some improve- 
ment has occurred since Sept. 1, the cash 
value of all crops is materially below 
last year, based on the Sept. 1 condition 
figures and the latest price quotations. 
Building showed a little improvement in 
early September, but only slightly ex- 
ceeded the low level of August when 
contracts were $14,000,000 smaller than 
in July, and 46 per cent below August 
last year. Coal production in August 
declined from July, contrary to the,sea- 
sonal trend. Sales of domestic co@P in- 
creased, but little demand for industrial 
grades was reported. Automobile pro- 
duction up to the middle of September 
| was at an extremely low rate. Failure 
|of this industry to increase output after 
July shutdowns was disturbing to many 
steel mills, parts concerns and rubber 
factories in the district, 

Bank. debits decreased 24 per cent in 
August as compared with the same month 
last year, a much larger decline than 
was shown in the first eight months of 
1930. Comercial failures have increased, 
both in number and liabilities. 

The employment situation is still quite 
unfavorable, and, from reports re- 
'ceived, seems to have changed but lit- 
tle in the past month. Increases in some 
branches were offset by decreases in 
Summer work. 


the fenders on the left side of such ve- 
hicle nor extending more than 6 inches 
beyond the line of the fender on the right 
side thereof. 

_ (6) Special permits for vehicles or cém- 
| binations of vehicles exceeding these 
limits may be issued by the competent 
authority of the State. 

Article XIII.—The present Convention 
shall be deposited with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, which shall furnish a certified 
| copy thereof to each Government, mem- 

ber of the Union. : 

The Convention shall be ratified by th 
contracting States and the instrument 
of ratification shall be deposited with the 
'Pan American Union, which shall com- 
| municate notice of each deposit to all the 
contracting States. 

The Convention shall come into effect 
for each contracting State on the date 
of the deposit of its ratification with the 
Pan American Union. 

The American Republics ‘which have 
not subscribed to this Convention may 
adhere thereto by depositing with the 
Pan American Union an instrument evi- 
dencing such adherence, a certified copy 
of which shall be furnished by the Pan 
American Union to each State member 
thereof. 


This Convention may be denounced by 





other State shall register at the point | any contracting State and the denuncia- 
of entry, but shall not be required to! tion shall take effect 12 months after the 
post bond until a lapse of 90 days since | receipt of the corresponding notice by 


oad Revenues and Expenses 


1930 
3,223,468 
387,241 
3,982,399 
484,958 
626,107 
1,165,940 
2,559,806 
1,872,598 
212,757 


1,157,931 
893,647 
3,188.57 


it last entered the country. 

Article X.—All vehicles and drivers 
in international traffic are subject to the | 
regulations, not in conflict with the arti- | 
cles of this Convention, of the State in 
which they are operating. 

Article XI.—Danger, restriction and 
direction signs shall be made uniform as 
between the several States. 

Article XII.—The size of vehicles and 
loads shall be limited to the following: 





(1) No vehicle shall exceed a total out- 
side width, including any load thereon, | 
of 8 feet, except that the width of a farm 
tractor shall not exceed 9 feet, and ex- 
cepting further, that the limitations as 
to size of vehicles stated in this section 
shall not apply to implements of hus- 
bandry temporarily propelled or moved 
upon the public highway. 

(2) No vehicle with or without load! 
shall exceed a maximum height of 12 
feet, 

(3) No vehicle shall exceed a length 
of 33 feet, and no combination of ve- | 
hicles coupled together shall exceed a 
total length of 85 feet. 

(4) No vehicle or train of vehicles shall 
carry any load extending more than 3 
feet beyond the front thereof. 

(5) No passenger vehicle shall carry 
any load extending beyond the line of | 

| 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 
August Eight Months 

1929 1930 1929 
4,335,434 23,767,055 29,207,350 

516,270 3,447,828 4,246,145 
5,247,527 29,781,763 36,957,850 

790,132 4,025,746 5,316,220 

867,338 5,128,266 6,875,403 
1,332,217 9,573,064 10,852,198 
3,298,714 21,151,288 25,541,094 
1,948,813 8,630,525 11,416,756 

356,634 1,889,618 2,278,541) 

586 11,541 8,381 
1,591,593 6,779,366 9,129,834 
1,385,041 5,003,323 7,455,932 


3,188.57 3,188.57 3,188.57 
62.9 71.0 69,1 


1,905 


65.1 


the Pan American Union, which shall 
communicate notice of such denunciation 
to the other contracting States. Such de- 
nunciation shall not affect the validity 
of the Convention as between the other 
contracting States. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned 
sotogopes have signed this Convention in 
English, Spanish and Portuguese, and 
acevo have affixed their respective 
seals. 


Done in the City of Washington on the 
sixth day of October in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty., - 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 4 
Made Public Oct. 6 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


Total ordinary receipts $5,966,626.78 
306,882,839.58 


Balance previous day 
$312,849,466.36 


Expenditures 


General expenditures ..... $10,302,142.87 
Interest on public debt .... 1,219,378,02 
Refunds of receipts 133,805.05 
Panama Canal 7,568.61 


Operations in 
3,351,633.58 


counts . 
Adjusted service certificate 

7 59,401.26 
149,449.13 


fund 
270,827.64 


$1,482,524.79 
611,198.36 


1,437,694.07 
2,435,209.56 


internal 


special ac- 


Civil-service retirement 


un 
Investment of trust funds 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today 


$8,790,939,00 


194,800.00 
303,863,727.36 


Total ehensos 0+ RRR 
i¥ 
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: WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1930 


Branch Banking 


BONDS OFFICIALLY DESIGNATED 


-FOR SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT 
New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 7. 


The Superintendent of Banking of the State of New York has received the following information relative to 
transactions today on the New York Stock Exchange in sécurities listed on that Exchange, which are eligible for in- 
vestment by savings banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Vermont—the only States which issue official lists of specific securities considered legal for that purpose. These quo- 
tations are collected and collated in New York under circumstances and conditions that make occasional omissions 
and errors unavoidable, hence their accuracy is not guaranteed by the New York Stock Exchange nor by the Depart- 
ment of Banking of the State of New York. : » 

The following symbols are used to designate, the States in which these securities are made eligible, either by stat- 
ute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massachusetts, e; 
Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. : 
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Minnesota Plans 
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‘Advisor. for Ambassador 
To Cuba Returns to Island 


Grosvenor Jones, Chief of the Finance 
and Investment Division of the Buréau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who 
acted as economic and financiai advisor 
to Harry F. Guggenheim, American Am- 
bassador to Cuba during the first ‘haif 
of this year, has returned td Havana to 
resume his duties in the same ¢apacity, 
according to an announcement ee 


of Power Company Assets 
In Carolina Merger Described 


Transcript of Testimony Before Trade Com — 
mission by Federal Accountant Reveals _ 
Methods of Recording Transfer = * 


| Value 


, — 
‘ 
> 


» 
és 4 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


A. That is the value of those proper- 
ties on the books of the National Power 
& Light Company at the time they were 
transferred to the Pigeon River Power 
Conipany if exchange for the latter’s 
stock. $23,810,300 of the Pigeon River 
Power Company’s stock was issued for 
47,621 shares of new par value common 
stock of the old Carolina Power & Light _ 
Company, likewise acquired from the 
National Power & Light Company, under 


on the same basis on the books of the! 
ew Carolina Power & Light Company 
created by the merger. . ' 

Will you state again more. specifically 
how the difference arose and was handled 
on the books of the United Investors Se- 
curities Company ‘and the National Power | 
and Light Company, making your answer | 
as brief as you can? 

A. That same difference is reflected in 
the investment and capital accounts of! 


States Sales 

in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 
d *2 102 


5. 
23 
14 


States Sales 
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Which Thou- 
wegal sands High 
105% 
98% 
106% 
106% 


Low 
105% 

98% 
106% 
106% 
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« e 
Security Regulation 
Commissioner Says National | William L. Cooper, Director of the 
Bank. + | reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
anks Should Have No: (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Greater Privilege Than j 7 my 
State Institutions Railr oad 1n Indiana 
‘ { e 
State of Minnesota: . Seeks Authority for 
St. Paul, Oct. 7. 
Strong opposition to any extension of o,° 
branch banking is expressed in the bi- Issue of Securities 
enniak report of the Bank Commissioner, ; 
A. J. Veigel, to Cecsteee aa es —_ | Allis-Chal Mfg deb bs 3. 
ti i ic. ‘ T&T 5s 46 SF... 
a te Sue uee pared ended dune |Indianapolis Union Railway| Amer 7 & T deb 5%s "43. SF. 
80, 1930. Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF 


abcdeg 9. | 


Referring to recommendations. made | 


‘recently by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, John W. Pole, that national banks 
should be given power to establish 
branches in their economic “trade areas,” 
Mr. Veigel states, “This office always has 
been, and now is, strongly opposed to any 
extension of branch banking as proposed 
hy@he Comptroller.” He further recom- 
mended that the Minnésota Legislature 
pass a resolution urging Members of 
Congress from Minnesota ‘to “voté 
against any proposed bill, which would 
give the national banks the right to have 
branches except in those States where 
the State law permits State banks to 
have branches.” 

— discussed by bankers in 

Mintiesota to permit en ty banks 

to take deposits and pay checks in small 

towns having no banks, perhaps for only 

a few days each week, was rejected, ac- 

cording to Mr. Veigel, as a probable “en- 

tering wedge to general branch banking.” 
Faith in Unit Banks 

“We have not lost faith in unit banks,” 
Mr. Veigel said in his report. ‘We think 
that -our whole effort should be to 
strengthen the unit banks.in every way 
possible.” He added that the indepen- 
dent unit banks have had more to do in 
creating and maintaining the so-called 
middle class of citizens than any other 
agency, and expressed the belief that it 
is undesirable to further center the con- 
trol of our finances and-credits in the 
hands of a few. ; 

Mr. Veigel’s report follows in full text: 

In compliance with section 5826, 
General Statutes, 1923, we hereby sub- 
mit #46 biennial report of the Banking 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
for the period ended June 30, 1930. 

On June 30, 1930, there were in Min- 
nesota, 730 State banks, 5 saving banks, 
15 trust companies, 79 building and loan 
assOciations, 11 so-called “Other finan- 
cial corporations” and\50 credit unions. 

Number of Changes 

Since June 30, 1928, there has been a 
decrease of 108 State banks, 2 trust com- 
panies and 2 building and loan associa- 
tions. These reductions were due to 
mergers and consolidations, voluntary 
liquidations and suspensions. 

During this biennial period, 66 State 
banks were.closed and 8 reopened, being 
40 less closings than during the previ- 
ous biennium. 

Fifteen bank charters were issued, 9 
of which were to take the place of closed 
banks and 6 of which were reorganiza- 
tions. Permits were given to 3. other 
financial corporations” amd to 25 credit 


uns 

ny localities in Minnesota still have 
too many banks and the Department is 
doing everything possible to bring about 
consolidations where conditions warrant. 
Seventy consolidations were completed 
during the past two years, 12 «here na- 
tional banks took over State banks; 12 
where State banks took over national 
banks and 46 consolidations between 
Sate banks. 


The banking laws passed during the| 


last few years have been very helpful 
to the public, the banks and-the Depart- 
tient, and have assisted materially in 
improving the banking situation in the 
State. 

We will have afew additional recom- 
mendations to make to the committees 
of the Legislature. ‘ 

Undoubtedly, the -subject of group, 
chain*and branch banking will be the 
most important subject relating to 
banks which will come before the Legis- 
lature. . 

This is a big subject, and undoubtedly 
the banking committees of the Senate 
and House will give it early and careful 
consideration. In Congress, the Bank- 
ing Committee of the House has been 
holding extended_ meetings, which will 
be continued in December, and much in- 


formation has already been gathered and i 


printed. . : 
The Comptroller of Currency Was rec- 
ommended to Congress that national 
banks be permitted to establish and main« 
tain branches in their so-called trade ter. 
ritories, Which would extend beyond State 
lines and might even extend beyond Fed: 
éral reserve districts. 
_ This office always has been, and now 
is, strongly opposed to any extension of 
branch banking, as proposed by the 
Comptroller. 


W@ firmly believe that the great | 


stren&th and growth of our country is 
due largely to the so-called middle class 
* cttaapte bd are a well off. We 
also eve that our independent uwni 
be ib: Hove had more ; ding 
and maintaining this large independent 
middle class than any other agency. It 
certainly is not desirable to further cen- 
ter the control of our finances and cred- 
its in the hands of a few. 


Against Changing Law 


Minnesota has a law forbidditg branch 


banking (section 7698, G. 8. 1923), 

This office strongly recommends 
savings any amendment of this law, 
which would permit general branch 
banking. 

If, however, as recommended by the 
Comptroller, Congress should permit na- 
tional banks to have branches, the va- 
rious States would be powerless to pre- 
vent the same. It would, therefore, seem 
advisable that the Legislature pass a 
joint resolution urging their members in 
Congress to vote against any proposed 
bill which would give the national banks 
she right to4mive branches’except in those 
States where the State law permits State 
banks to have branches. We do not be- 
lieva that Congress should take away 
from the States the right to determine 
whether or not they desire to have 
branch banks. 

At a recent meeting of the Supervisors 
of State Banks held in Boston, the va- 
tious supervisors all agreed that this is 
, ae wie Ce a determined 

y the es and not by Congress. 

Wé@ v@ieve that national banks in any 


.| been ordered by Track Elevation Resolu- 


' 


to do in creating | 


Proposes $1,000,000 
Sale to Meet Obligations 
And for Reimbursements | 


The Indianapolis Union Railway Com- 
pany ‘as just applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $1,000,000 of 4% per cent refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage gold 
seat, series A. (Finance Docket No. 
501.) 


It is proposed to use the proceeds from | 
the sale of the bonds to “sectire the nec- 
essary funds to make provision for the 
refunding of its bonded indebtedness, the 
payment of its outstanding obligations, 
the enlaegement, improvement and ex- 
tension of its properties, and other proper 
corporate purposes.” 


The application explained that it is 
proposed “to execute and deliver, under- 
date of July 1, 1930, its refuAding and| 
improvement mortgage to Fletcher Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, Trustee. This | 
mortgage, it was said, “secures the issue | 
of the mortgage gold bonds of the Union 
Company to an aggregate principal 
amount of $30,000,000 at any one time| 
outstanding. The $1,000,000 principal | 
amount of bonds, series A, 4% per cent, | 
; authority to issue which is requested in 
this application, are the first bonds to 
be issued under said mortgage.” 

Belt Road Obligations 
| A total of $775,000 par value of “the 
$1,000,000 bond issue will be delivered 
to the Union Company or upon its writ- 
| ten order, and the bonds or their pro- | 
ceeds will be used by the Union Com-, 
pany for the purpose of paying or dis- | 
charging obligations incurred prior to) 
July 1, 1930, and the reimbursement of | 
the company’s treasury for expenditures | 
made prior to that date, in the total 
sum of $775,000 in the construction, ex- 
tension and improvement of its prop- 
erties owned or held under 999- and 997- 
year ieases. ‘ 

“All except a small portion of said | 
sum of $775,000.” said the application, 
“has been expended in connection with 
the elevation of the Belt Railroad, held | 
by the Union Company under two leases, 
one for 999 and one for 997 years, the 
élevation of said Belt Railroad having 





tion No. 19 of the Board of Public Works | 
| of the ‘City of Indianapolis approved | 
| Aug. 7, 1925. 


“The proceeds from the sale of tite 
remaining $225,000 par value of the 
$1,000,000 of series-A 41% per cent bonds 
will be deposited with the Trustee under 
said mortgage and will from time to time 
be drawn down, upon delivery to the 
Trustee of papers required in that be- 
half by said mortgage, to reimburse the 
Union Company for similar expenditures | 
made subsequent to June 30, 1930.” 

It is proposed to sell the bonds to the 
Union Trust Company of ; en for | 
cash, at 97% per cent of par plus ac- 
crued interest from July 1, 1930, to date 
of delivery, subject to the approval of 
the Commission. 


State should have the same rights as 
State banks and no more, 

For the purpose of Wiscussion, we 
| brought up at some of the bankers’ group 
|meetings in May, the serious situation 
| een in many small cities and vil- 
lages in Minnesota, which at one time 
had one or more banks and are now 
without a bank, to see if some way could 
be found to permit peighboring banks 
|to take deposits and pay thecks in those | 
| Villages, perhaps for only a few days 
each week. 

The general opinion; however, seetns 
to be that ‘such a law would be-an en- 
tering wedge to general branch bank- | 
ing, and would, therefore, be objection- 
able. 





Capital a Safeguard 

We have not lost faith in unit banks! 
n spite of the failures during the severe 
| depression which we have had. We think 
jthat our whole/ effort. should be wi)! 
strengthen the unit banks in every way 
possible, and especially by requiring suf- 
ficient capital so that there is that much 
additional margin of safety before th¢ 
depositors lose. Nearly all States now 
have a law requiring a minimum capital 
of at least $25,000. While banks with 
iarge capital have failed, the records in 
this office show clearly that such failures 
are exceptions, and that additional capi- 
tal is an additional safeguard to the 
depositors. * 

We believe that practically all bankers 
have learned valuable lessofhs from past | 
experiences and are now conducting their 
banks along more conservative lines. | 
| There is still some of the old, slow paper! 
in some banks, which is gradually being 
eliminated. The new loans made during 
the last few years have caused very little | 
trouble.” 

The department has had, and has now, 
,a definite policy to improve the condi- 
tion of the banks and steady improve- 
ment is being made. We are satisfied. 
therefore, that bank closings, which are 
now much less than in former years, 
will gradually be eliminated. 


Monthly State 








August 


1930 
907,701 
2,884,767 
3,968,936 
372,132 
390,566 
1,296,731 
2,137,838 
1,831,098 
497,538 


1,333,560 

1,152,651 

404.11 
53.9 


Freight revenue .......... 
Passenger reventie ........ 
| Total-oper. rev.. .sssseee 
| Maintenance of way....... 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses. .. 
Total expenses incl, other... 
| Net from railroad.... 
| Taxes Faced cadee 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc....... 
Net after rents.......0.66 
Aver. miles operated. ..... 
Operating ratio......esce 
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Program Announced 
For Election Inquiry 


Nebraska and Tennessee to Be 
Visited Before Balloting 


[Continued from Page.’.] 
tunity, produce evidence that when your 
Committee was in Nebraska, a person 
representing ,himself to be a Federal. offi- 
cer attempted to tap telephone wires of 
private citizens supposed to be opposed 
to Senator Norris.’ 


I dddressed him this telegram at 
Fargo, N. Dak., but he had left there, 
and it was forwarded to him, and on 
Aug. 1 I received a telegram from Sen- 
ator Nye, under a Washington date line, 
reading in part: 

“I resent your insinuation that this 
Committee urged/or authorized or would 
tolerate any wire-tapping program and 
advise you that no authorized agent of 
this Committee did anything of the 
kind.” 

This telegram I answered by letter. 

Monday, Sept. 22, Senators Nye and 
Dale, of the Committee, held a further 
hearing in the Federal Building at Lin- 


coln, and inquired into the same subject | 


matter Nye had inquired into in Juiy. 
On Monday morning, Sept. 22, I 
dressed a personal letter to Senator Nye 
at the Federal Building, called a mes- 
senger, and had it delivered to him in 
person, In this letter, copy of which 

enclose herewith, I. advised the Com- 
mittee that if they would subpoena W. 
L. Nelson, a night clerk at the Lincoln 
Hotel in our city, that he would testify 
that a man representing himself to be a 
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the new National Power and Light Com- 
pany which is closely related and also 
involved in the transactions of the com- 


| agreement®with the United States Com- 


pany dated Dec, 5. 1925. I said the capi- 
tal stock account was $28,094,860.14, and 
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Federal officer, exhibited a badge of al- | 


ieged authority, and asked permission to 
tap the telephone wires running into the 


rome or rooms of A. Paul Johnson, and 
Bow, | 


H. L. Wilson, attorneys at Broken 
who were then registered, at that hotel. 
I further advised. the Committee that Mr. 
Nelson would testify that two attempts 
had been made thus to secure permis- 
sion to tap these wires. I.further ad- 
vised the Committee that Tf they would 
subpoena a Mr. Parsons, employed by 
the Lincoln Telephone and Telegra 
Company, that he would testify that the 
same evening Mr. Nelson was approached, 
he, Mr. Parsons, was called by telephone 
by some person who represented himself 
to be a special Federal investigator, who 
told Mr. Parsons.what his name was, 
and asked permission to tap the tele- 
phone wire or wires of two men then 
in the Lincom.Hotel. I further advised 
the Committee that in each instance, the 
requested permission was refused. 


Witnesses Not Called 


Deore the fact that Senators Nye 
an 

22, 28, 24 and 26, they did not subpoena 
anyone of the witnesses whose names I 
‘had given them, nor did they subpoena 
me to give such information as I had on 
the subject. Instead, the entire time of 
the Committee was taken with the in- 
vestigation of the attempted filing of 
Norris of Brcken Bow. 


While I didnot so state to Senator 
Nye, the fact is that I am advised that 
the person who approached the night 
clerk of the hotel and asked permission 
to tap telephone wires, further asked for 
permission to go into the room or rooms 
of the two Broken Bow gentlemen 
named for the purpose of examining into 
their private papers and letters. 
| By the provisions of 7115 of the Com- 





ments of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
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Government Closes Case 
Against Oil Consolidation | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of which is or will be to restrain com- | 
merce in petroleum or its products” | 
throughout the United States or in for- | 
eign countries. | 

Its object, it was there declared, is to | 
help the two organizations to meet their | 
needs in this country and abroad, arising | 
from organic development in the indus- 
try, by availing themselves of the com- 
| plimentary resources of each. It was 
declared that the proposed union was but | 
ja natural gngrewes of fundamental 
changes in the industry. 
Circuit Judges Stone, Booth and Gard- | 








| specially constituted three-judge court | 
!for the Eastern District of Missouri, | 
stated that the court would make no de- 
cision for several weeks. | 
_—_—s_ TES oaerorw-"=xx="=r™@@__—>__> Ss >_~7“<_——_—_—r*ereoor'"' 

piled Statutes of Nebraska for 1922, ; 
wire-tapping is made a felony. 

After my exchange of telegrams with 
Senator Nye, Mrs. McCormick made the 
|direct charge that her telephone wires 
had been_tapped, and she offered to pro- 
| duce witnesses before the Committee in 
order to prove her charges. 
was refused, My offer in Nebraska was | 
ignored, and according to the press, Sen- 
ator Nye now threatens dire and dread- 
ful things to those newspapers which 
dare to print anything about the subject 
of wire tapping or attempted wire 
t .pping. 

In common with millions of citizens 
in this Nation, I have very high respect 
and regard for the United States Senate, | 
and, so far as possible, I think it should | 
require of its Members such conduct as 
would pfeserve the esteem of the prople. 
Certainly, the conduct of Senator Nye in 
ignoring information I tendered him in 

ebraska, and absolutely refusing Mrs. 
McCormick the right to establish by 
sworn testimony before the Committee 
the charges which she had made, tends 
to’degrade the entire Senate in the esti- 
mation of the people, Each and every 
Committee should be above suspicion of 
unfairness, and certainly, citizens have a 
right to appear before that Committee 
and ‘testify to facts concerning its con- 
duct and the conduct of its agents. If, | 
as Senator Nye suggested to me, the 


| 





1,044,564 | Committee did not urge, authorize or 
263 | tolerate any wire tapping program, then 


the Senate and the people of the United 
States are entitled to know that fact 
from some othey source than the mere 
assertion and unsworn statement of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 
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‘Investors Securities Company. 


| $500 


ner, who heard arguments, sitting as a; 


Her offer / 


mon stock of the Carolina Power & Light 
| Company and other assets ef the Pigeon 
River Power Company.--During 1925 the 
| United Investors Securities Company is- 
sued its no par. value common stock 
share for share for no par common stock 
| of the old Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany, and the stock thus issued and ac- 
quired was réported on the bouks of the 
United Investors Securities Company at 
the same value of $500 a share, or at a 
value of $500 per share, whereas on the 
books of the old Carolina Power & Light 
Company this no par common stock was 
| carried at a special value of $100 per 
share at that time and the total common 
stock équity in the old Carolina Power & 
Light Company, according to its own 
books; amounted to ees $130 
per share. The United Investors Securi- 
ties Company at that time had no other 
assets of consequence aad appears to 
have served no other purpose than a 
means for accumulating the old Carolina 
Power & Light Company’s stock and 
transferring the same to affiliated inter- 
ests at an increased value without rela- 
tion to any profit thereon. 

The United Investors Securities Com- 


National Power & 
| Light Company were merged to form the 
| new National Power & Light Compear 
| wWnder an agreement dated Nov. 4, 1925. 
| In that merger, the new National Power 
& Light Company issued 712,815 shares 
} of no par common Stock in the ratio of 
| 15 to 1, or 47,521 shares of no par com- 
mion stock of the old Carolina Power & 
Light Company. 

6. Was it given a book value on the 
books of the new National Power & 
Light Company? 

‘ A. $500 per share, the same at which 
it was/ valued on the books of the United 





| anw and the, old 





Q. Then 75 shares of no par common 
stock was issued for 15 shares previously 
held by the incorporators? 

A. Yes. 1,844,076 shares of no par 
stock were issued for 122,938 shares of 
common stock of the old National Power 
& Light Company, amounting to $75 per 
share, or a total of $9,220,350, 40,942 
shares of preferred stock of the new Na- 
tional Power & Light Company were is- 
sued share for share for preferred stock 
of the old National Power & Light Com- 
pany. 

Q. Have you information as to how 
the common stock of the old Carolina 
Power & Light Company was included in 
the plant and investment account of the | 
Pigeon River Power Company? 

A. It is recorded at the same value of 
r share. 
ow was the common stock of the 


Q. 


‘old Carolina Power & Light Company 


reflected in the capital stock account of 
the ‘— River Power Company? 
A. The ledger value of the capital 


| stock of the Pigeon River Power Com- 


pany at that time was $28,094,860.14, 


|and it represented the stock which had 
| been issued, as follows: , 


$4,284,360.14 for properties acquired 
from the National Power & Light Com- 
pany and others through agreements 
with the United States Company, dated 
Dec. 5, 1925. 

Q. Where do you ‘get the figures you 
have just given us of four million and 
something? 


‘Momentum 


Momentum means mass speed ahead. In busi- - 
ness it depends on a nice balance of quantity 
in production and velocity in sales. How much 
—how quick. Reduce either of these factors, 
put one out of balance with the other, and 


momentum is lost. 


; 


I should have said it is $25,244,924.58, 


Three million of the total of $28,000,- 
000 represents notes given for the prop- 
erties and stocks previously mentionéd; 
that is to say, $25,000,000 in stock was 
given and $3,000,000 in notes for the 
properties and stock of the old Carolina 

ower & Light Company. 

Q. Your $25,244,92458 and your 
| $8,000,000 in notes makes a total of how 
much &® 7 

A. $28,094,860.14, and I have not the 
— for the difference of $160,- 


Q. Have you any other evidence con- 
‘cerning the assets of the Pigeon River 
Power Company which were acquired by 
the present Carolina Power & Light 
Company by the merger of Apr. 6, 1926? 

A. Yes. A balance sheet submitted by 
the Pigeon River Power Company to the 


North Carolina Corporation Commission 
as of Dec. 31, 1925, showed fixed capital 
amounting to $31,556,851.19, which corre- 
sponds with the figures heretofore given 
from the records of the National Power 
& Light Company with respect to the 
cost or values at which the National 
Power &, Light Compees carried the 
roperties and stock of the old Carolina 
ower & Light Company which were 
transferred to the Pigeon River Power 
Company; that is to say, the Pigeon 
River Power Company bought them over 
jat the same values at which they were 
on’ the books of the National Power 
Light Company. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
' script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 9. 
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Associated Electric 
4'4s of 1953 
Priced to yield 5% 


Associated Electric Company 
414% Gold Debenture Bonds 
have unquestioned security 
which will satisfy the require- 
ments of the most discrimi- 
nating investor. ’ 

Bond interest earned 2.76 
times on an overall basis after 
depreciation. 

These bonds, owned by the 
largest insurance companies 
in New York State, enjoy 
an active market on New 
York Curb Exchange. 


Kindly send me circular J509 
Public Utility Investing Corp. 


61 Broadway New York 
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In any continuous forward movement of 


business, momentum, like success, gains power 
on ita own impetus. Curb it and business lags. 


Modern Accountancy, in principle, is a basic 
necessity to business momentum. As a fact, 
it is the essential oil for smooth, unhindered 


movement. Organizatio 


its dependable facts and figures. Its business 
budget, its protective costs, its system, knowl- 
edge, control—are all vital factors to the easy 
running of material things.  — 


But rmost important, 


is the inspiration, in any business, to mental 


Sei seca eee? 


n is visionless without 


sia eee geen aw ste 


Modern Accountancy 


" momentum—the orderly, continuous speed- 


ahead of fearless, constructive thought. 
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Property 





Inequitable Burdens Being Placed on One 
Out of Twelve Persons Who List Their Hold- 
ings, Says North Carolina Tax Specialist 





By FRED W. MORRISON 


Executive Secretary, Tax Commission, State of North Carolina 


of property now that ought, be- 
cause of their peculiar character- 
istics, to receive differential treatment 
for taxation purposes. ay 

One is intangible property, securities 
and credits which are actually not be- 
ing taxed at all under the uniform rule. 
The other is timber land which pro- 
duces less income and less frequently 
than agricultural and business prop- 
erty. é 

v 

Intangible property—money, notes, 
mortgages, and bonds—are taxed when 
taxed at all, at the prevailing rate. The 
total property tax of $66,000,000 on 
$3,000,000,000 valuation makes a $2 
rate. Most of intangible property is in 
town, where the rate will average $3, 
or over $2.50. 

Intangible property differs from 
other propérty in this respect: The in- 
come that can be gotten from it is lim- 
ited. If it is a bond it is limited on its 
If it is a note it is 6 per cent. If 
it is money in the bank it is drawing 4 
per cent. on savings account, and so on. 
Some uniformity might be admitted 
when the average county tax rate was 
80 cents on $100, but it is different 
when it is $1.25 on $100. 

There is another way in which real 
property differs from intangible prop- 
erty. Most of the expenditures for 
which the increase in the tax burden 
in the last.10 years has been made have 
added to the value of adjacent real and 
tangible property. If a road is built 

ast a farm it adds to the value of the 


Tee ARE two particular classes 


arm. [Hf a school is built in a commu- 
nity it adds to the value of the homes 
and farm. But such expenditures do 


not add anything to the value of a 
$1,000 note, or to the rate of interest 
one gets on the note—not one thing. 
These are two reasons why intan- 
gible property really differs from phys- 
ical property, but if there were really 
no difference there is another fact that 
enters into the tax question. If the 
whole of it is taken together it is not 
paying its way., Real property is carry- 
ing more than its share of the burden, 
but we are letting intangible property 
carry a smaller and smaller total 
amount of tax burden and a smaller 
and smaller percentage of the total. 


v 


In 1921, when cotton was 10 and 12 
cents a pound, we simply knew we were 
at the bottom of the list. Yet we listed 
$193,000,000 of solvent credits, net. 
Year by year it dropped to $180,000,- 
000, $170,000,000 $165,000,000, $151,- 
000,000 in 1927, $131,000,000 in 1928, 
$120,000,000 in 1929. It will be even 
less in 1930. Solvent credits will not 
reach $100,000,000 on the tax lists for 
this year. 

Yet, it is known that there are more 
taxable, solvent credits in North Caro- 
lina in 1929 and 1930 than in 1921. In 
this 10-year period the county tax rates 


went from 80 cents to 95 cents to $1.10, 
$1.15, and to $1.25, and as that tax rate 
ate up a bigger and bigger percentage 


~ of the fixed income, the amount listed 


has been pulled down. And nothing 
can be dofie about it. 

In the Machinery Act there is this 
Sentence: “All bona fide indebtedness 
owing by any taxpayer to be deducted 
by the assessors from the amount of 
that taxpayer’s credits on which he 
Pays taxes.” All the debt a person 
Owes can be deducted from the taxable 
Securities he owns. 

It has been suggested that the debt 
offset clause should be removed. This 
cannot be done because no Legislature 
would agree to it. Even if it could be 
done the money could not be obtained 
for the-reason that with a $3 tax rate 
in a town if ome person gives another 
Person a6 per cent note he pays 3 per 
cent in taxes; but that same person can 

«et NorthCarolina bonds bearing 4% 
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per cent, or United States 4% per cent ' 


bonds, which are tax free securities 
and upon which North Carolina can 
Place no tax at all. 

No one will take a note bearing 6 per 
cent and pay half of it in taxes when 
he can get securities which are free 
from taxation, and upon which mo one 
in this State cam put a cent of property 
tax but which pay 4% per cent net. 
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So the total taxes from intangibles is 
coming down and the number of tax- 
Payers paying taxes on intangibles is 
decreasing as well as the amount. One 
out of 12 list some sort of intamgibles 
today. The man who does pay it is 
being hit harder and harder all the 
timé. One out~of 12 lists them and the 
other 11 do not; that means the rate 
mast go highe®# and higher. We are 
doing nothing to the rank and file, but 
solely te the small minority who are so 
Poorly advised that they do not. know 
better than to pay taxes on credits. 

If one has $20,000 worth of taxable 
securities, the only thing he has to do 
is to goto his banker or broker before 
Apr. 1, which is tax-listing day, and 
ask him to buy $20,000 worth of non- 
taxable securities. This person doesn’t 
have to.pay his broker, but can give 
him $5,000 of taxable securities for ad- 
ditional collateral. 

Thus against his debt of $20,000 he 
has pledged his taxable securities of 
$5,000, but against his $20,000 of tax- 
able securities he owes $20,000 of in- 
debtedness, amd he has a net taxable 
liability of zero on his intangible prop- 
erty. 

The person who owns $1,000 of tax- 
able securities may not know enough to 
cut that down, but there is no one that 
owns $25,000, or $250,000 or $500,000 
worth but Who knows how to cut that 
down. What we have been doing is to 
give the rich person a complete exemp- 
tion from paying any kind of tax on his 
Securities, and that is what he owns 
the most of. 





Child Welfare Workin Nebraska 


Varied Activities Outlined by State Director 


By LILLIAN JOHNSON 
Director, Child Welfare Bureau, State of Nebraska 


State Bureau of Child Welfare is 

to protect and to promote the 
welfare of the children of the State. It 
is the only State department whose 
work is primarily social service and 
which is therefore staffed with trained 
social workers. 

It’s specific responsibilities are va- 
ried. Among other things, it must 
license, inspect and obtain monthly re- 
ports from 140 maternity hospitals 
seattered over the State. It must 
license and inspect eight child-placing 
agencies. These, as well as al] juve- 
nile courts, are required to submit 
monthly reports on placements and the 
records are classified and compiled. 

It must inspect 14 other child-caring 
institutions. A yearly survey of all 
defective children must be obtained 
through cooperation with the county 
superintendents of schools. It must in- 
quire. into the whole system of public 
charities and methods of and practices 
in the correctional institutions of the 
State and counties; organize and make 
rules for a supervised system of play- 

rounds; endeavor in every way to 
essen and rrevent penal trials and 
punishment of children; and act as a 
unifying agency in all matters pertain- 
ing to child welfare. 

Obviously it should also be the re- 
sponsibility of such a bureau to con- 
duct surveys to determine the needs in 
the field of child wclfare, to educate 
the commupities to a recognition of 
these needs and to promote legislation 
or create resources for adequately 
meeting them. 

The bureau should also assume re- 
sponsibility for delinquent children dis- 
charged on. probation from State insti- 
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tutions so that they will not again get 
into difficulty and should comduct a 
home-finding service ‘so that children 
can be placed with private families in- 
Stead of bing cared for in institutions, 

Every day letters come into the State 
Department reporting, for instance, 
that a mother in Grant County is stay- 
ing out late at night and that her chil- 
dren are running the streets without 
any sort of supervision; that a father 
in Antelope County has deserted his 
family and that they have no means of 
support; that a child in McPherson 
County has developed peculiarly vicious 
habits which they fear may result in 
insanity; that a girl in Cheyenne 
County is soom to be confined or that a 
boy in Buffalo County is indulging in 
petty stealing ; that a boy paroled from 
Kearney has gotten into trouble be- 
Cause there was no one to supervise 
him; that an illegitimate baby has been 
adopted by unfit foster parents. 

Unless something is done about these 
children they are undoubtedly going to 
add to that great volume of men and 
women going every day into State in- 
stitutions at a tremendous expenditure 
to the State. 

If a child is living with adults who 
steal, who neglect his training, who en- 
courage him in antisocial habits, inevi- 
tably he will develop certain criminal 
tendencies. The only thing that can 
prevent that is to see that he is re- 
moved from hés unfit surroundings and 
placed with reliable people who can 
give him the home care and su pervision 
which can make of hima g00d man; or 
better still, help to rehabilitate his own 
home so that it will be a proper place 
for him. 
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Better Buildings and Higher Standards 


Traced to Grants Made by State to Consolidation Movement 
By C. Mi. HIRST 


Superinterzedent of Public Instruction, State of Arkansas 


the people to provide educational 

advantages for their children 
when given the proper encouragement 
by the State is evidezraced by the con- 
solidatiem movement. that has gained 
such momentum in Arkansas in the last 
12 months as a direet result of the 
State equalizing fund. program. 

The mumber of school districts has 
been increased each year until the peak 
was reached in 1920, with 5,118 dis- 
tricts im the State. ‘his number was 
reduced slowly to.4598 in 1928 The 
equalizing and revolvimg loan funds in- 
fluenced a reduction to 4,302 in 1929, 
and on July 1, 1980, we had 3,478 dis- 
tricts im the State, a reduction of 824 
for the past year, Which was a greater 
reduction than during the nine previous 
years. The number of pupils trans- 
ported to schools increased during the 
past year from 13,000 to 36,000. 

There was atime when we had to 
coax the people of this State to consoli- 
date into larger units, but the time has 
come when cénsolidation must be safe- 
guarded as well as encouraged. The 
will of the majority should determine 
the type of school to be had in a com- 
munity. The right of the people to de- 
termine their school centers and the 
type of school isan American principle 
that should never be denied. y 

Arkansas’ school system has been de- 
veloped almost wholly within the last 
20 years. Since 1910 the Constitution 
of the State has beem amended such 
that the local tax rate has been raised 
from 7 to 12 mills and then from 12 to 
18 mills, which resulted in an increase 
of local revenue from $1,891,384 to 
$9,900,000 in 1930. ‘The State appor— 
tionment per capita for pupils has been 
increased from $2.49 im 1922 to $5.92 in 
1926. Since 1926 this apportionment 
has not fallen below $5 in any year. 
These increases have helped materially 
the towns, cities and centers of wealth. 

About five years ago an effort was 
started by the school people of this 
State to establish better educational ad- 
vantages for the boys and girls in the 
rural districts. The 1927 General As- 
sembly enacted, in response to this 
movement, the revolving loan fund and 
the equalizing fund law. Approxi- 
mately $1,020,515 has been loaned to 
220 consolidated schools in 57 counties 
of the State from the revolving loan 
fund. 

Revenues were not provided for the 
equalizing fund. The 1929 General As- 
sembly, however, through the income 
tax and through the machinery set up 
for a more efficient. administration of 
the cigar and cigarette tax, was able 
to place in the fund a little more than 
$800,000 during the past year. Ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 will be available 
for this fund during the present year. 

During last year the equalizing fund 
was distributed to 403 consolidated dis- 
tricts in 67 counties in which 22 per 
cent of the elementary school children 
and 44 per cent of all the high school 
children attended schoo]. Almost twice 
as many children will be benefited next 
year, but the cost will not be twice as 
much, due to advamtageous consolida- 
tions. One-fourth of the money spent 
last year represented the State’s part 
on 60 consolidated school buildings in 
35 counties. The State will assist in 
the erection of more than 100 buildings 
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during the present year in more than 
60 counties. a 

The equalizing fund and the revolv- 
ing loan fund have resulted in an in- 
creased effort on the part of the people 
themselves. Im 1927 only 36 per cent 
of the districts voted an 18-mill tax, in 
1928 only 48 per cent. In the May elec- 
tions of 1929, which followed the Leg- 
islature’s provision of revenues for the 
equalizing fund, 62 per cent of the dis- 
tricts, representing 80 per cent of the 
assessed property value of the State, 
voted an 18-rnill tax. In 1930, 65 per 
cent of the districts, representing 88 
per cent of the assessed property value, 
voted an 18-mill tax, and 90 per cent of 
all the children of the State now live 
in those districts. 

The consolidation movement has 
meant the erection of better school- 
houses than ever before in the State, 
and the total of $3,854,710 spent. for 
school buildings during the past fiscal 
year was the greatest ever spent in one 
year in the history of the State, and 
certainly was a great increase over the 
amount spemt in 1924, which was 
$656,000. 

The type of school building in the 
State has also improved. Of the school 
buildings erected during the past year, 
96.8 per cent were of an approved type 
as compared with 48 per cent in 1924- 
1925. Ninety-eight dollars and _ sixty 
cents of each $100 was spent on ap- 
proved buildings in the State last year. 
Only 59 one- and two-teacher schools 
were erected in the State last year as 
compared with 152 in 1925, and only 
$118,230 was spent on the 59 buildings. 
For six-teacher schools, or larger, 
$3,242,381 was spent. 

The-people of Arkansas are certainly 
adopting a program expressed in a 
rural bulletin sent out by Central State 
Teachers’ College, Michigan, a year or 
two ago, which said: “There is a place 
_ for the little red school. Some people 

say there is mot, but there is. It is in 
the Smithsonian Institution along with 
the flail and ox-cart.” 
_ Progress, as a result of the equaliz- 
ing fund, might be shown in another 
way. There were 40,535 children en- 
rolled in accredited high schools dur- 
ing the past year, as compared with 
less than 5,700 in 1910, and 34,115 in 
1929, representing a gain of 19 per cent 
for the year. 

There were 5,873 graduates of ac- 
credited public high schools, as com- 
pared with 300 in 1910 and 5,075 in 
1929, or a gain of 16 per cent for the 
year. 

There was a decrease in class D high 
schools froma 104 to 66 during the past 
year, while class C high schools in- 
creased from 98 to 127. This is a direct 
result of gonsolidations brought about 
by the equalizing fund, and making a 
class C schoo] the equalizing point. It 
is our hope to raise the standard to 
class B a8 soon as enough money can 
be provided. 

Forty-two per cent of the children of 
the State are in classified schools, and 
60 per cent of the elementary teachers 
are in classified schools, while only 28 
per cent of the schools are Classified. 
The length of the public school term 
has increased from three and one-half 
months in 1900 to better than eight 
months during the past year. / 
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Preventive Measures Desi 


gned to Correct Ab- 


normal Behavior on Part of Workers Viewed 
_as*Necessary and Profitable 





By FREDERICK C. ROBBINS, M. D. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Perry Point, Md. ‘ 


highest efficiency must be in nor- 

mal mental health and any factor 
that im the slightest degree prevents 
him from attaining this high degree of 
efficiency produces inefficiency. 

Our industrial machine is so complex 
at the present day that unless it oper- 
ates at the highest degree of efficiency 
it operates at a loss and.is unable to 
continue, therefore if the human ele- 
ment whichis the basis of our industry 
is unable to produce, our social econ- 
omy as regards industry falls. \ 

Human behavior and emotion are ‘so 
bomplex and are so intimately con- 
nected with our earlier life that unless 
they are at a normal standard the in- 
dividual fails to function normally. 

It is mecessary to correct these faults, 
if they can be corrected, that the hu- 
man machine may operate correctly. 
The only way that these difficulties may 
be ascertained and corrected is by 
means of a psychiatrist who has had 
special training in abnormal mental re- 
actions. The méntal reactions are so 
complex and our emotional life so diffi- 
cult to analyze that only one with spe- 
cial training can understand to help 
solve the problems that arise. 

Of late years much interest has been 
given to various methods of mental an- 
alyses and there has come about a weld- 
ing together of these methods by Amer- 
ican pyschiatrists whereby the different 
theories are adapted to our American 
emotional life. We believe there is no 
one method of analysis and treatment 
that is infallible, but each case must 
be judged on its merits and treated ac- 
cordingly; therefore a man who has 
spent much time and study of abnor- 
mal mental conditions is better fitted 
to assist industry than one who has not 
been so trained. 


E: IS SAID that a man to attain his 
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V. V. Anderson, M. D., of R. H, Macy 
& Co., New York City, states that 20 
per cent of the employes in mercantile 
establishments are problem individuals 
andgare a drag on any organization. 
In 500 cases studied by him 67 per cent 
were still in the store afd 33 per cent 
had severed connection with the firm; 
40 per cent had been adjusted and 44.7 
per cent still need office treatment. 


The time has well arrived in our de- 
velopment of industry to stop and con- 
sider the human material] in relation to 
mental hygiene. Without industry we 
would have no civilization in its highest 
development, and without the human 
element we would have no industry. 
even ‘in its simplest forms. It therefore 
behooves us to care for our human ma- 
terial, safeguard it well, protect and 
care for it, for in so doing we have pre- 
ventive medicine functioning at its 
best. 

When we talk of medicine in its rela- 
tion to industry we first think of the 
accident room. At the present time 
that is a small part of our problem, for 
maladjustments enter into the question 
far more often than many of us realize. 

The approgch to. the problem is best 
through a medical may or woman 
trained in the psychiatric field. Free 
rein should be given with no hamper- 
ing from other departments. The psy- 
chiatrist need not necessarily be under 
the medical director in a given estab- 
lishment but should, however, have a 
close liaison with the medical depart- 
ment. 

The- head of the personnel depart- 
ment may be a psychiatrist, but I feel 
that the head of such a department has 
little time for helping solve mental 
problems. It would seem a better 
method to call the psychiatrist a con- 
sultant whose recommendations should 
be final as far as is consistent with the 
policies of a specific industry, always 
holding in mind the greatest benefit to 
the common good. 

Abnormal behavior is dependent on 
so many factors that often it is difficult 
to ascertain the cause—it may be far 
remote in some physid¢al ailment, in 
some home, or marital condition; it may 
be fimancial; and it often lies within 
the working condition or environment 
itself. 


The.psychiatrist is often able to as- 
sist in overcoming mental friction in a 
specific department, for unless cor- 
rected it may be far-reaching in its 
consequences and detrimental to the 
specific industry. It has been found, 
too, that the difficulty which was 
thought at first hand to lie within the 7 
individual may be due to environment, — 
a fellow worker, or his immediate su- 
perior. 

We may in routine physical examina- 
tions, if the individual passes under 
the eye of the psychiatrist, pick up in- 
cipient neurological conditions, and 
even advanced cases of severe pathol- 4 
ogy of the nervous system have been 
passed by unless the nervous system 
was carefully examined. ,Close analysis 
is necessary to determine the remedy 
needed and “not only plenty of time 
without undue haste but also facilities 
to carry out suggestion through a visit- 
ing nurse who has had special training 
in psychiatric problems. 
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The approach to the case is often a 
delicate matter although ‘it is astonish- 
ing how many individuals recognize 
they need assistance and go to the psy- 
chiatrist voluntarily. . The psychiatrist 
becomes in a way a father confessor, 
for the majority of peop]e realize their 
responsibilities and are desirous of 
avoiding pitfalls and obstacles in their 
progress through life. 

A list of a few of the problems it 
astonishing—it includes insommia, in- 
digestion, constipation, headaches, nerv- 
ousness, difficulties with fellow workers 
and heads of: departments, restlessness, 
inability to do their accustomed work, 
mental dullness, depressions, anxiety, 
senseless worrying, feelings of inade- 
quacy, suspicions of all kinds and de- 
grees, which to them are real physical 
disorders. 

These troubles require careful sift- 
ing, that the pathological condition be 
treated by the medical man and the 
obscure and functional ones be sent. to 
the psychiatrist for interpretation and 
treatment. These cases must be treated, 
for if they are eliminated at once from 
the firm they are often lost not only to 
industry! but they become a social loss 
in our economy and may find it ex- 
tremely difficult to regain their place in 
society. ‘ 

We easily notice hilariousness, exal- 
tation, or depressions, but the varying 
shades may be difficult to apprehend, 
although, strange as it may seem, the 
individual often easily recognizes the 
change and will apply for advice by the 
psychiatrist if one is available. 

Daydreaming and seclusiveness may 
be the beginning of a serious condition 
from which it is difficult for the indi- 
vidual to extricate himself even with 
assistance. Not that we should not 
dream, for the “castles in Spain” may 
help us over many dangerous pitfalls, 
but when it interferes with our daily 
life. then it is approaching the border 
line. . 
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Some individuals have small control 
over their emotions and it may require 
much study and treatment to -assist 
them in adjusting. We may find that 
the individual is doing work beyond his 
mental capacity with the sure result in 
a let down in production. 

The psychiatrist should be consulted 
when advancement is made to key posi- 
tions, er positions of trust, for why put 
an individual in a position where he is 
unable. to carry on_ satisfactorily? 
Should a promotion have to be revoked, 
think of the. often inevitable’ conse- 
quences that may result not only to the 
individual’s’ pride but in his later ad- 
justment among his fellow workers, 

The question as I see it is, can‘a 
psychiatrist be of benefit to industry, 
how much benefit may he be, and will 
the benefits justify the outlay? As ap 
economical question that is easily 


proven, for in preventive medicine any- 
thing that may be done in the line of 
prevention in the field of mental hy- 
giene always justifies itself. 





Bie Losses Follow Cold Snaps 
. Defective Heating Plants Cause Damage 


By S. L. LEGREID 


Fire Marshal, State of Illinois 


shal’s office indicate that there is 

always a great increase in fire 
losses following every cold snap. The 
principal cause of the increase is heat- 
ing plant hazards. The average citizen 
allows his fire to go out.in the Spring 
and forgets all about the heating plant 
until it is time to fire up again. Now 
is the time to give the furnace and 
heating equipment a thorough inspec- 
tion.’ so as to have any necessary, re- 
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pairs made before Winter finally sets in. 
Defective flues also are responsible 
for much of the Winter fire loss. They 


‘ should be gone over carefully. and 


pointed up and. repaired if necessary. 
The part of the. flue which passes 
through the attic should be given par- 
ticular attention. “ee 

The records of the office show that 
heating equipment, flues, and sparks on 
wooden shingle roofs ake three of the 
six leading -causes of: fire. 






